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~ VOLUME XXXIIL 


Che Independent. 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 








BY H. H. 





WHILE we are dreaming that the Spring 
Will be here by and by, 

The orchard keeps its secret wrapped 
In silent mystery ; 


And while, by idleness fatigued, 
We’re sound asleep, some night, 

The wakeful orchard blossoms out 
In fragrant pink and white. 


Ah! how does Spring make Springtime 
where 
No apple-blossoms grow ? 
All things Spriug has are poor beside 
Their banquet and their show. 


The canopies of white and pink, 
They flutter overhead ; 

The dainty carpets they shake down 
Beneath our careless tread ; 


The buzz of bees, the scent of spice 
Than spice more delicate ; 

The robin’s and the blue-bird’s note, 
Heard early and heard late ; 


The bond of Autumn’s fruitage signed, 
And sealed and held in bloom, 

With generousness which does not stop, 
Except for want of room; 


Ah! how does 
where 


Spring make Springtime 


No apple-blossoms grow ? 
All things Spring has are poor beside 
Their banquet and their show ! 





THE AMERICAN APPENDIX. 


BY PROFESSOR T. DWIGHT, D. D. 





Ir has been understood for some time 
that the New Revision of the Authorized 
Version of the New Testament would con- 
tain an Appendix. As the readers of the 
volume which now comes before the public 
turn over its pages, therefore, they will not 
be surprised to find that this addition has 
been made by the American Revisers. It 
May appear to some, however, that it is 
unforvunate that the book should not have 
been published without any such evidence 
of disagreement among those who have had 
the preparation of it in charge. To such 
persons, and, indeed, to all those inter- 
ested in the work which is now brcught to 
its conclusion, a few suggestions may be 
appropriately offered at this time, both by 
way of explanation of the causes and sig- 
nificance of the Appendix and in. com- 
ment upon particular translations or read- 
ings which it presents. In two articles we 
propose to set forth these two points of 
consideration, in the order first men- 
tioned. 

In the first place, it may be well to look 
at the causes and significance of this addi. 
tion to the hook. It will be observed by 
those who reflect upon the subject that the 
Appendix is only of the nature of an en- 
largement of what is commonly called the 
“*Margin.” Readers of our ordinary edi- 
tions of the Bible are familiar with the 
marginal translations which are found on 














every page. Alt among them who are in- 
telligent are aware of the necessity of such 
translations to the excellence of the ver- 
sion. The possibilities of interpretation of 
a foreign, and especially an ancient lan- 
guage, are often such that different render- 
ings are allowable in English. No one is 
qualified to pronounce with absolute cer- 
tainty in favor of one of the renderings, as 
against the other. To different minds the 
arguments which the case suggests will 
seem to be of different force and weight, 
and the candid and judicious scholar will 
feel himself compelled to give the English 
reader the opportunity of knowing the two- 
fold sense which the words or passage in 
question may bear. This is so generally 
recognized, indeed, as the duty of the 
translator of the Scriptures that it is only 
persons who have not carefully considered 
the subject who are likely to ask to 
have the version limited to a single render- 
ing in every case. The student of the New 
Testament who does not understand the 
Greek language ought to be placed, as far 
as may be practicable, in the condition of 
the student who does understand it; and 
this is, in a measure, accomplished for him 
by giving hitn these marginal notes or 
translations. Of course, these notes can- 
not be extended beyond the proper limits 
of the version. The translator must not be- 
come 2 commentator; but he is bound to 
give the reader, where there is any matter 
of importance involved, the information 
which he needs—namely, that the words of 
the original may have more than one 
sense. 

Now, the Appendix, of which we are 
speaking, is clearly of the same nature as 
the marginal renderings and is designed 
for the same purpose. It might well have 
been distributed to the several passages 
which it concerns, and there inserted in 
the margin; but the bringing together of 
what it contains does not change its char- 
acter, and, if the extending. of marginal 
translations so far as to include the matter 
now found in the Appendix would be jus- 
tifiable, the presenting of this matter to the 
reader in the Appendix itself is also to be 
justified. 

There is, moreover, a reasonable ground 
for the presentation of these points to the 
public where they are found in the volume. 
As stated in the introductory words, the 
matter of the Appendix involves readings 
and renderings in regard to which the 
American and English Companies disagreed, 
even to the end of their work. The frob- 
able existence of such disagreements in 
some cases was foreseen from the very be- 
ginning of the co-operation of the two 
bodies. It is far more remarkable that 
there was no greater amount of difference 
than that we find so much. In a work 
which involves both the translation of a 
sacred book, written in an ancient language, 
and the presentation of it to the reader in 
an English style which shall correspond 
with the version prepared two centuries 
and a half ago, the people of two nations, 
who have different views and sometimes 
different prejudices, cannot always come to 
the same conclusion. There are influences, 
inherited from the past, in England which 
have a manifest power in determining the 
minds even of English scholars in matters 
of taste, and, beyond this, in determining 
the question as to the limit of allowable 
changes in the vocabulary of the Old Ver- 
sion. In consequence of these and other 


things, it is but natural that representatives 
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of the two nations should have points of 
disagreement, even after the labors of eight 
or ten years, and that among these points, 
when all concessions and allowances have 
been made, there should be some which 
deserve to be brought before the public, for 
its enlightenment and for its judgment. 
As to whether any or all of the particular 
points contained in the Appendix as pub- 
lished should be adopted the intelligent 
public will decide; but what is now before 
us is simply the propriety of bringing to 
general notice any collection of renderings 
such as we find here, and of this we think 
there can be little doubt. 

The separation of the two companies by 
the ocean rendered a joint and continued 
meeting impossible. The results of such a 
meeting, could it have been held, would 
have been only to enlarge the number of 
marginal renderings. Asit could not be 
held, the resort to something of the nature 
of the present Appendix became a neces- 
sity, and the cause which occasioned the 
existence uf the Appendix isthe justifica- 
tion of it. The significance of the Appen- 
dix is that it gives to the reader not all the 
points in which the American Company 
have influenced the Revision; nor all in 
which they have finally differed from the 
English; but only those in which, after 
yielding what seemed of less importance, 
it appeared to American scholars that the 
translation would be made so much better 
by inserting them that they ought to be 
presented to the public. The degree of 
influence which the American body 
have had in making the Revision what 
it is can be known only to those 
who have, in the body itself, care- 
fully observed the progress of the work, 
from its beginning to its end. That it has 
been great in a degree (of which the brief 
Appendix gives no measure) is plain to all 
who are conversant with the facts... The 
results, though happily hidden so far that 
the individual sources of what has been 
accomplished will always remain unknown, 
are different, we are sure, from what they 
would have been had our scholars had no 
part in them; and the reader will find in 
the Appendix only a few examples of ren- 
derings or improvements such as the Amer- 
ican body has often successfully used its 
influence to introduce into the text. 

New Haven, Conn. 





THE ENGLISH OF THE REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. .. 


BY PRESIDENT THOMAS CHASE, LL. D. 





Tue revisers of the English Bible were 
entrusted with the delicate work of intro- 
ducing changesin a book which its the most 
cherished literary monument of our lan- 
guage. While their greatest obligation by 
far was to give readers the most accurate 
statement of the exact meaning of the very 
words used by the sacred writers, so far as 
scholarship can ascertain those words and 
that meaning, next to this was the duty of 
preserving, as far as possible, the beauty and 
perfection of the great masterpiece and 
model of English undefiled. . 

While much is to be said in favor of using 
the language of to day, in a new translation 
of books which, however sacred and 
unique, were written originally in the lan- 
guage of their day, I am persuaded that 
the general voice of English-speaking men 
will approve the rule which was adopted 
for the revisers at the beginning of their 
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work—to wit: ‘‘To limit, as far as possi- 
ble, the expression of alterations to the lan- 
guage of the authorized or earlier versions.” 
The spirit of this rule has been closely ob- 
served. The first thing which readers of 
the revised work will say to themselves is: 
‘The new Bible reads like the old.” Al- 
though thousands of changes have been 
made and there is scarcely a paragraph 
which has not been recast, if he were to 
judge only from the tone and color of the 
English, no one would mistrust that he 
"held a new book in his hands. Even the 
alterations and additions are in the old 
style, and the new passages abound in such 
familiar words and phrases as ‘‘ howbeit,” 
**to you-ward,” “‘he drave them out,” 
‘** brake,” ‘‘ made havoc,” ‘‘ sore troubled,” 
and even (II Cor. iv, 3) “‘ but and if.” 


A large part of the peculiarity of what 
we have come to call the ‘‘ biblical style” 
consists in the use throughout of a very 
small number of ancient forms, as the final 
th in the present third person singular of 
the verb; which asa masculine and feminine 
as well asa neuter pronoun; his or some- 
times her for its; be for are; and the like, 
The th has been retained, with general con- 
sent; which remains, although against the 
preference of the American Committee; Ais 
(I Cor. xv, 38) is no longer used for the 
neuter, but er is kept in a few passages 
where there is an air of poetic personifica- 
tion, as ‘‘ when her branch is now become 
tender,” in the parable of the fig tree; be 
holds its ground in some places. The older 
forms of conjugution, like drave and even 
holpen, have been generally preserved. In- 
deed, archaisms of every kind have seldom 
been disturbed. Add the fact that the 
comparatively few new words introduced 
are, without exception, congruous to the 
style of the older version, and it is evident 
that any fears that the revision will impart 
an unseemly modern character to our En- 
glish Bible, or mar its beauty by strange 
interpolations, are utterly unfounded. 

The question of the retention or dis. 
missal of archaisms was sometimes a del- 
icate one. If the book were for the use of 
scholars only, we should gladly keep them 
all. The obvious principle to be observed 
is this: that a new word should be substi- 
tuted wherever there is serious danger of 
the old word’s being misunderstood, on ac- 
count of its obsoleteness or change of mean- 
ing. When no such danger exists, how- 
ever, an archaism is to be welcomed, as 
conducing to that general effect of pecu- 
liurity and dignity which we prize in the 
Bible. Ina few cases greater accuracy in 
translation has of itself compelled anti- 
quated words to retire. 

Let us examine some test passages. We 
are no longer told that the companions of 
Paul ‘‘took up their carriages” and went 
up to Jerusalem; but that they took up 
their baggage. The daughter of Herodias 
asks that the head of John the Baptist may 
be given her forthwith, and nct ‘by and 
by”; but she still wants it ‘‘in a charger.” 
The apostle to the Gentiles tells us: “I 
know nothing against myself,” making in- 
telligible to the modern reader what was 
meant by the old translation “I know 
nothing dy myself.” We now have hoist 
for hoise; but still retain hale forhaul. The 
word conversation goes out of the New 
Testament, and its place is taken by ‘‘ man- 
ner of life,” ‘“‘manner of living,” ‘‘life,” 
“behavior,” or some similar expression; 
while in Phil. iii, 20 not our ‘‘conversa- 
tion,” but our citizenship, is declared to be 
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in Heaven. The injunction is given us 
‘‘in nothing be anzious,” instead of 
**be careful for nothing”; and, in 
like manner, ‘‘ be not anzious for the mor- 
row.” For ‘fetched a compass” we read 
*“*made a circuit”; for “we do you to 
wit,” ‘‘ we make known to you.” But in 
wist and wot conservatism has prevailed, 
and they will still stand in our Bibles. So 
will ‘“‘an hungred,” ‘‘alway,” ‘‘durst,” 
** waxed,” ‘‘instant with loud voices,” ‘‘ or 
ever,” ‘‘gazing-stock,” ‘‘go to,” ‘‘ when 
as,” ‘‘whiles.” On the other hand, for 
‘guilty of death” we have ‘‘ worthy of 
death”; for ‘‘ bowels of mercy,” ‘‘ tender 
mercy”; and in other places for ‘‘ bowels,” 
** affections,” ‘‘inward affection,” “ heart,” 
*‘compassion”; for ‘‘ sometime,” ‘* once,” 
*‘in time past,” or ‘‘aforetime”; for ‘a 
proper child,” ‘‘a goodly child”; for ‘‘ let- 
teth,” ‘‘restraineth”; for ‘‘cast the same 
in his teeth,” ‘‘cast upon him the same 
reproach.” ‘An hill,” ‘‘an hymn,” still 
read in the Oxford Bibles, become ‘* a hill,” 
**a hymn.” 


New words and forms, or new uses of 
words, have been introduced as follows: 
steep (as a noun), in ‘‘ the whole herd rushed 
down the steep into the sea”; undressed 
cloth (‘‘ undressed” is found once in the 
Old Yestament, but in a different sense); 
winéskins (for ‘‘ bottles”); wallet in six 
places (for ‘‘ scrip,” which now goes out of 
the N. T.); waterless ; beach (A. V. shore); 
apparition ; the half-shekel (in O. T. half a 
shekel); scorching heat; ensnare (found in 
O. T.); the bankers; interest (A. V. 
‘‘usury”); rid (O. T.); toll (O. T.); the 
hardening of their heart; stand (A. V. 
*‘candlestick,” once in O. T., but in an- 
other sense); lord it; lording it; ha / (A. V. 
*“‘ah!” O. T. ha, ha!); disbelieveth ; dishe- 
lieved ; narrative ; traced; kinswoman (QO. 
T.); enrollment(A. V. ‘‘ taxing’); enrol them- 
selves (‘‘ be taxed”); attendant (noun); put 
out, put to sea (as nautical phrases); tiles (the 
singular once in O, T.); crowd; abyss; 
crush (O. T.); forfeit (‘‘ forfeited” once in 
O,. T.); Hades ; understanding (new in 
a strictly adjectival sense); a bank (A. V. 
**trench” in O, T.; but new in N. T. in 
the sense of a rampart); ditlows (O. T.); 
urgent (O. T.); dazzling; anew ; is bathed 
(O.T.); reclining; plaited (A. V.‘‘ platted”); 
the phrases break your fast, broken their 
fast (A. V. “dine,” ‘dined ”); tend my 
sheep, tend the flock (O. T. in a different 
sense); the phrase in public ward (O. T.; but 
new in this sense in N. T., Acts xii, 20 not 
being a parallel passage); race (in the sense 
of kindred or line); foster-brother; proconsul 
(A. V. ‘‘ deputy”); how thev fare (once in 
O. T.); listening (“ listen” once in O. T.); 
rabble ; villany (O. T.); confuted ; mastered ; 
deposed (once in O. T.); quieted (O. T.); 
temple-keeper, the past participle gainsaid 
(‘‘gainsay” and ‘‘ gainsaying” occur in 
A. V.); regular ; trials (A. V. has only the 
singular); shrank (O. T. once in another 
sense); baggage; assassins; citizenship ; 
wrong-doing ; indulgence ; emperor ; vote ; 
goad (A. VY. “pricks”); sailed under the 
lee of Cyprus; coasting along it; weighed 
anchor; secwre the boat (‘‘ come by”; A. V. 
has in Matt. xxviii, 14 ‘‘secure you,” 
where the revision has rid you of care); 
gear; labored (of a vessel in distress); 
freight ; surmised (‘‘ surmisings” once in A. 
V.); bay (noun); foresail ; planks (O. T.); 
dysentery ; the phrase made a circuit (A. V. 
‘‘fetched a compass”; circuit occurs in 
O. T.); divinity; practise (O. T.); corrector; 
discharged (O. T.); probation ; stupor ; revel- 
ling (the plural occurs twice in A. V.); 
reject ; rejected ; doomed ; actually ; due, as 
noun (O. T.); continency; believer (the 
plural twice in A. V.); unveiled; clang 
ing ; mirror ; pitiable ; life-giving ; overflow, 
verb (O. T.; ‘‘ overflowed” once in N. T.); 
longing, noun. (O. T.); regret; aveng- 
ing, noun (O. T); aforepromised; disparage- 
ment; reputed (O. T.); gratulation; vain- 
glorious; branded; discernment; Pretorian 
Guard; progress; hazarding; goal; anzious; 
guard (verb); delude; bond (in the sense of 
a legal instrument); lawlessness; shamefast- 
ness (as in the earlier editions of A. V., 
and in Wycliffe, Tyndale, Cranmer, and 
the Geneva Bible); orderly, as adjective (once 
as adverb in A. V); standing, as noun (O. T.); 
later; grandchildren (A. V. “nephews,” 
nepotes); unbeliever (the plural occurs in 
A. V.); wranglings (the singular once in 
A. V.); bereft (‘‘ bereaved” in O. T.); un- 


certainty; discipline (once in O. T.); gun- 
grene (A. V. margin; ‘‘ canker’ and ‘ can- 
kered” go out of the N. T.); questionings; 
self, not preceded by a pronoun, in the phrase 
** lovers of self”; boastful; without self-con- 
trol; headstrong; conduct(A. V. ‘‘ manner 
of life”); impostors; sacred writings; com- 
pletely; gluttons (O. T); convict (A. VY. ‘‘ con- 
victed” once); hefit; befitting; reverent; de- 
meanor; enslaved; train (O. T.); poured out; 
heretical; perverted, as passive participle; 
self-condemned; effulgence; uprightness (O. 
T.); mantle (O. T.); drift away; Sabbath 
rest (new as a compound noun, which 
it really is); active; gently (O. T.); 
the erring; solid; fullgrown; final; inter- 
posed; encouragement; genealogy (O. T.; 
only singular in N. T.); foregoing; guileless; 
the phrase the chief point (A. V. ‘the 
sum”); enacted; vanishing (verbal noun); 
overshadowing (‘‘ overshadow” and ‘‘ over- 
shadowed” in A. V.); cleanness (OQ. T.); 
avail (“‘availeth” in A. V.); roll, noun 
(O. T.); proving, noun; afar without off; 
perfecter; awe (O. T.); the Dispersion (‘‘ dis- 
persions” once in O. T.); surge; goings 
(O. T.); boon; variation; overflowing (O. 'T.); 
implanted; deluding; shudder; heavier 
(O. T.); to bridje, verb; rudder (‘‘ rudder- 
bands” once in A. V.); impulse; steersman; 
wood, in the sense of ‘‘ forest” (O. T.); the 
phrase wheel of nature; restless; opening, as 
noun (OQ. T.); faction (the plural once in 
A. V. in the margin); vauntings; rusted; 
mowed, preterit (O. T. ‘‘mown”); sojourn- 
ers (O. T.); point out (O. T.); announced; 
disbelieve; excellencies (the singular occurs in 
A. V.); seemly (O. T.); bond-servants (sin- 
gular O. T); compassionate; humble-minded; 
pursue (O. T.; ‘‘ensue,” A. V.); interroga- 
tion; winebibbings; carousings (‘* banquet: 
ings” goes out); allotted; anxiety; swiftly 
(O. T.); lascivious (‘‘ lasciviousness,” A. V.); 
pits (singular twice in N. T. in A. V.); 
ancient (O. T.); defilement; defilements; 
daring; mere; animals; destroying, as 
noun (once in O. T.); revel; love-feasts; un- 
steadfast; mockery; willfully; amidst; 
stored up; onward (once in O. T.); imitate; 
dreamings (singular once in O. T.); rail at; 
riotously; autumn trees; separations (singu- 
lar O. T.); snatching (‘‘ snatch” once in O. 
T.); burnished (once in O. T.); tod, as noun 
(O. T.); glassy (‘‘of glass” A. V.); bowls (O. 
T.); a balance (O. T.; ‘‘ a pair of balances,” 
A. V.); underneath (O. T.); sun-rising (O. 
T., and once in margin N. T.); abyss; hya- 
cinth (A. V.,‘‘ jacinth”); death-stroke; stroke 
(O. T.); unmixed; over-ripe; victorious; 
wantonly; sumptuous; mariners; acta (O. 
T.); diadems (the singular in O. T); mid- 
heaven; peoples; chrysoprase (A. V. ‘‘ chryso- 
prasus ”’). 

Greater accuracy in translation has occa- 
sioned some notable changes. ‘‘Castaway” 
goes out of the Bible. Had it but gone out 
before the days of Cowper! ‘ Martyr” be- 
comes ‘‘ witness,” and in the passage where 
the plural is used ‘‘ or witnesses” is placed 
in the margin. ‘‘Atonement” becomes 
‘‘ reconciliation.” For ‘‘ be converted ” we 
have always “turn” or “‘ turn again”; but 
it was found necessary to retain the active 
“convert” and ‘‘converteth,” the English 
language hardly affording a substitute. 
The four “‘ beasts” in the Revelation now 
appear as “‘living creatures.” ‘‘ Craved,’ 
‘cousin ” and ‘‘cousins,” ‘“‘charity,” ‘‘jang- 
ling,” ‘‘infidel,” and ‘‘ expired” go out; 
not from any objection to the words them- 
selves, but for. stricter accuracy or uni- 
formity. 

The division of the text into paragraphs, 
in accordance with the sense; the poetical 
arrangement of quotations from the poet- 
ical books of the Old Testament; the great 
diminution in the number of Italics; the 
introduction of uniformity, and in many 
cases of nearer conformity to the Hebrew 
in the forms of proper names, are interest- 
ing features of the new revision. The 
English reader will notice particularly 
such names as ‘‘the son of Timeus,” 
‘* Quirinius,” ‘‘the Syrtis,” “the Twin 
Brothers,” ‘‘the Market of Appius,” 
“Judas” (for ‘‘Jude”), ‘‘ Pergamum,” 
‘* Har-Magedon.” 

Upon the whole, the richness and variety 
of biblical English has not been impaired 
by the revision of the New Testament; and 
this, too, although the Revisers felt bound 
to translate as far as practicable the same 
Greek by the same English word, instead 








of purposely varying the expression, as did 


that there might be sometimes a consider- 
able loss of euphony from the adoption of 
this new rule; and yet the gain in force 
and dignity has fully overbalanced any 
such loss. Thus, to take a conspicuous 
instance, in Il Cor. i, 8—7 the rew re- 
vision reads as follows: 

**Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and 
God of all comfort; who comforteth us in all 
our affliction, that we may be able to comfort 
them that are in any affliction, through the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are comfort- 
ed of God. For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound unto us, even so our comfort also 
aboundeth through Christ. But whether we 
be afflicted, it is for your comfort and sal. 
vation; or whether we he comforted, it is 
for your comfort, which worketh in the 
patient enduring of the same sufferings 
which we also suffer; and our hope for you 
is steadfast, knowing that, as ye are par- 
takers of the sufferings, so also are ye of 
the comfort.” 

“The reiteration of comfort,” as Dr. 
Thayer well says (‘‘ Anglo-American 
Bible Revision,” page 137), ‘‘has 
made many a believer’s heart pulsate 
in blessed response. What a pity, then, 
that the translators [of 1611] wearied 
of the word sooner than the apostle did.” 
Read with a proper sense of the meaning, 
the translation of 1880 will be more im- 
pressive and, I think, no less agreeable to 
the ear than the older version. The cor- 
rect rendering ‘‘ He will miserably destroy 
those miserable men,” is certainly not in- 
ferior to ‘‘He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men.” If any passages have lost in 
melody by the revision, others have gained. 
Thus, where the translation of 1611 has 
‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before that great 
and notable day of the Lord-come” that of 
1880 has 


“The sun shall de turned into darkness, 
And the moon into blood, 
Before the day of the Lord come, 
That great and notable day.” 


Nor are there wanting new felicities, which 
will become dear to the believer’s heart and 
“live on in the ear like a music that can 
never be forgotten.” ‘‘ That our God may 
count you worthy of your calling, and 
fulfill every desire of goodness and every work 
of faith,” is a new acquisition, precious for 
all time. And who will not be grateful for 
the treasures, both new and old, in this 
passage from the Revelation? 

‘* And one of the elders answered, saying 
unto me, These which are arrayed in the 
white robes, who are they, and whence came 
they? And I say unto him, My Lord, thou 
knowest. And he said to me, These are 
they which come out of the great tribula- 
tion, and they washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of 
God; and they serve him day and night in 
his temple: and he that sitteth on the throne 
shall spread his tabernacle over them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall the sun Strike upon 
them, nor any heat: for the Lamb which is 
in the midst of the throne shall be their 
shepherd, and shall guide them unto foun- 
tains of waters of life: and God shall wipe 
away every tear from their eyes.” 





SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
OF CARLYLE. 
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BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON, F. R. 8. N. A. 


On Thursday, the 10th of February, 
1881, shortly after noon, all that was mortal 
of the sage of Chelsea was laid in a corner 
of the quaint old churchyard at Kccle- 
fechan, beside the honored dust of his 
parents and kindred. 

Ecclefechan, his native hamlet in Dun- 
friesshire, lies some ten miles over the 
Scottish border from Carlisle and sixteen 
from Dumfries, in a valley surrounded by 
wooded hills. 

The funeral was private and the cortegé 
only consisted of the hearse and five 
mourning coaches. None were present 
but the immediate relatives; a few friends— 
such as Froude, Tyndall, and Lecky; and 
the onlooking villagers. Neither the place 
nor the day of sepulture had been allowed 
to transpire, and the general impression of 





outsiders .was that the interment would 
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King James’s translators. It was feared | take place at Haddington, where his wife 


lies. Snow had fallen in the morning 
and was followed by rain, so that the day 
~~ “Cold and dark and dreary.” 
The coffin, of polished oak, bore the fol 
lowing inscription: 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Bors 8TH DecEMBER, 
1795. 
Diep 51TH Fesrvary. 
1881, 
Wreaths of white flowers lay upon it, and 
the school-house bell tolled slowly as it 
was being carried to the grave; but ceased 
when it got there. As the coffin was about 
to be lowered in solemn silence, the clouds 
cleared away and a gleam of sunlight burst 
through the gloom, gleaming on the wet 
coffin and sparkling on the flowers. 


When laid in its place, more flowers 
were strewn on it, and the grave was filled 
up by the sexton. 

There, in the country quiet of his native 
Annandale, rather than in Westminster 
Abbey, which was offered, Carlyle rests; 
and, having honestly and nobly done his 
work, he sleeps well. " 

Newspapers and magazines all the world 
over, with more or less accuracy, have 
told or will tell the story of his life. 
Froude, and probably also Mr. F. Martin, 
who has devoted years to the subject, will 
give us official and authentic records; and 
innumerable biographies of such a man are 
sure to make their appearance for centuries 
to come. 

What I now purpose is, neither to write 
a sketch of his life nora criticism of his 
works, but simply to reproduce from notes 
afew fragmentary personal reminiscences 
and impressions, which may not be unac- 
ceptable in the way of adding a loose stone 
or two to the cairn of a great man, who 
was a moral force to the age because his 
heart was as tender and true as his intellect 
was powerful. 

Several members of the Carlyle . family 
have been long and intimately known to 
me, and at different times been my guests. 
I knew Thomas Aird, the poet, with others 
of Carlyle’s old school-fellows and acquaint- 
ances, who recollected characteristic traits 
of his parents. His father died in 1834, 
and his mother in 1854. Both, I am told, 
made use of quaint, forcible expressions; 
so that Carlyle’s style was to a large ex- 
tent inherited. In this his sister, Mrs. 
Aitken, strikingly resembles him. Having 
had occasion to be in London, often for 
weeks together’, several times a year, when 
in business, prior to 1873, 1 was then al- 
ways in the habit of visiting at Chelsea, 
both long before and since Mrs. Carlyle’s 
death, dating my first visit from somewhere 
in ‘‘ the fifties.” 

When Mrs. Carlyle was last in Scotland, 
I accompanied her to London, and drank 
tea with her at Chelsea, the following 

evening. 

Among my treasured relics I may name a 
lock of Carlyle’s hair, a MS. sheet of 
‘*Frederick,” the quill pen with which he 
wrote the last chapters of that work (given 
me by Mrs. Carlyle,on July 15th, 1865), 
various letters, inscribed books, Carlyle 
cartes, etc. When Carlyle attended school 
at Annan, he was boarded with an old shoe- 
maker, named Waugh, quite a character: 
and one of the magistrates of the place. In 
token of this, the calf-bound copy of Scott’s 
“French Rudiments,” from which he 
learned his Jessons and which was given 
me by his niece, still shows the blotches of 
shoemakers’ resin used to fasten down the 
cover inside the boards. This interesting 
relic contains his own name and half a page 
of French, written by himself in 1809, 
when he was in his fourteenth year. It is 
curious to compare this early specimen of 
caligrapby with any of his later auto- 
graphs. 

On visiting the house at Chelsea, Car_ 
lyle’s conversation, whether in the dining- 
room, drawing-room, or study, sitting at the 
back of the house or walking for hours out 
of doors, was so realistic and strikingly 
picturesque that sometimes, after reaching 
my hotel at night, I was tempted to jot 
down a few of his more characteristic say 
ings, while these, his cogent words and ex- 
pressions, were ringing in my ears. Long 
ago Emerson, speaking of him, on Feb. 
26th, 1848, remarked to me that the three 





things which had struck him most in hia 
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visit to Europe were: ‘‘ ist, the Townley 
Gallery Bust of Clytie rising from the Lo- 
tus; 2d, the Conversation of Thomas Car- 
lyle; and, 3d, to find in Edinburgh a man 
with so much of the spirit of Dante in him 
as (the late) David Scott, living and work- 
ing in the nineteenth century.” Having 
jottings of these visits before me, with little 
further preface, I shall now endeavor to 
convey some idea of how Carlyle looked 
and talked on some of these interesting and 
to me ever-memorable occasions. 

The house in Great Cheyne Row, where 
he dwelt from 1834, when he came south 
from Craigenputtoch, till his death, was 
substantially built of good red brick, in the 
days of Queen Anne. It used to be No. 5, 
but latterly was numbered 24. Front views 
of it have often been engraved. Mrs. 
Allingham has drawn a portrait of Carlyle 
sitting at the back of his house, and I 
possess a carte of him upon which he him- 
self wrote: ‘‘At the back-door, in 1857 (T. 
C.).” There was in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1857 a faithful painting of a 
room in the house, with striking portraits, 
entitled ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle at Home,” 
by Robert Tait, a Scottish artist—a picture 
which will become invaluable to posterity. 
If I mistake not, Mrs. Carlyle told me it 
had been bought by the Ashburtons. 

On a Saturday afternoon in May, 1863, I 
went by invitation to spend the evening at 
Chelsea. Carlyle at once began to speak 
of his brother, Dr. John Aitken Carlyle, 
whom I knew and had long corresponded 
with. He said that, after the English Bible, 
he knew of no translation so good as his 
brother’s prose version of Dante’s ‘‘ In- 
ferno.” Five years before I had received a 
presentation copy from the Doctor, and, 
having carefully read it, could appreciate 
all that he said about it. 

Dr. Carlyle was also a good Icelandic 
and Danish scholar, which led Carlyle to 
remark that the Danish language was easily 
acquired by Scotchmen, as under the skin 
it was all Scotch and German. 

Reverting to the English Bible, he said 
its translators were honest men, who in- 
dulged in no vagaries, but gave literal rend- 
erings, under pain of eternal damnation. 
Hence, it is absolutely the best translation 
in the world. He spoke of the Bible as the 
grand old book, crammed full of all manner 
ef practical wisdom and sublimity—a veri- 
table and articulate divine message for the 
Heavenward guidance of man. 


Referring to the New Version of the 
Scriptures, then being prepared, he said 
that, of course, but for such revision, we 
would not have had our present transla- 
tion, so that he could not logically oppose 
it; but that his whole feeling went sorely 
against the altering of a single word or 
phrase, for he liked to use the very words 
his mother had taught him, and that dear 
old associations should be undisturbed. For 
long, no book had by him been read so 
much and so often. It was not only inter- 
esting as matter of fact and unapproach- 
able in style, but entirely satisfactory, be- 
cause, while glowing with the divine, it 
was also intensely human, and, in short, 
the real thing to which a man could turn 
for all kinds of need. 

He often read through a whole prophet 
or epistle at a time, so as to take in the 
scope; and again, at other times, he liked 
to dwell lovingly and thoughtfully on a 
single utterance, till its light entered the 
soul, like a morning sunbeam streaming in 
through the chivk of a closed window- 
shutter. 

He said he had already been ten years 
working at ‘‘ Frederick,” and _ had still 
eight months work on it. He need- 
ed exercise to keep himself in good 
working trim, and found riding suit 
him. He rode about ten miles every 
day. He began to print “ Frederick” when 
he got his first horse in town, which he 
called ‘‘ Fritz.” First to last, it had car- 
ried him as far as round the Equator. One 
day, however, it came down on its knees. 
It was trotting along carelessly and not 
minding its work. He could not cut it off 
with a shilling, after serving him long and 
faithfully. At Tattersall’s he could read- 
ily have got £15 for him, but in that case 
the poor brute would have been made a 
hack; so, as an apothecary in the same 
street (a man that wanted to ride a little 
and would give him fair usage), offered £9 





for him, he jumped at it, though jockey- 
ship would have got £50; for he was a 
well-favored beast, and so he got ‘‘ Fritz” 
off his hands. 

Mr. Carlyle appeared to be in better 
health and spirits than for a long time. He 
laughed very heartily, and generally after 
some quaimt semi-conscious remark, of his 
own, full of grim bumor, the full drollery 
of which did not scem particularly to 
strike him till after he, like others, had 
heard it uttered; whereupon, for the first 
time, its full import would begin to dawn 
upon him. The idea that Carlyle, in writing 
history, splashed carelessly, with a big 
brush, is absurdly untrue. No man was 
ever more careful in regard to facts, and he 
earnestly strove to present the very truth, 
as far as he had attained tosee it. He 
would not say ‘‘ about sucha date,” and 
pass on, till he had exhausted research in 
every European library at all likely to aid 
him. He liked to be able to give day of 
the month, week, and hour; and, if possi- 
ble, to add whether there was sunshine or 
shower at the time. This characteristic of 
absolute veracity he carried out in his let- 
ters, and even in the telling of a story. He 
would return to it again and again, and, 
like a painter retiring from his easel, gaze, 
and then, retouching the canvas, bring out 
many striking effects—never in the way of 
mere embellishment, but to present the 
very truth which he wished to convey ; and 
when he had done, you saw it all before 
you, and he himself had the satisfaction of 
feeling it was accurately presented. I have 
heard him, on such an occasion, say: 
‘There! That’s it!” 

He invited me to take a walk with him 
before tea. So we sauntered down by the 
river, and then along by a square, he the 
while strongly denouncing so-called self- 
government, which he said was a Devil’s 
absurdity, and simply meant disorganiza- 
tion, disintegration, and anarchy. It had 
been carried, said he, a little further on the 
other side (America); but there unlimited 
land was, interim, the safety-valve. Here, 
however, we saw very plainly whither it 
would soon drift us. The street along 
which we were passing (King Street, I 
think) was then under repair, and Carlyle, 
waxing wroth, said: ‘‘The roads round 
here are forever being cut up, for some- 
thing or other—either drains, gas, or water- 
pipes. They are never done pothering, so 
that one can never get passing comfortably 
or peaceably along! And why? Because 
it seems good in the eyes of a corporate 
body of stupid, ignorant, incapable, clum- 
sy, bad blockheads so to do—men the 
chief business of whose lives seems to be 
to meet and dine together four or more times 
a year; and the worst of it all is that they 
have power—power derived from the pow- 
ers of darkness and chaos—to levy taxes 
on the rate-payers to pay for all this mad- 
ness.” 

Things, in this way, had come to such a 
pass that he often looked round, and won- 
dered if he were notin Pandemonium, so 
much had men perverted the order of God’s 
universe. 

He then talked of a pleasant visit he had 
paid to Sir George Sinclair, at Thurso 
Castle, Caithness-shire; of the Pentland 
Frith and sea-bathing; of Celts and North- 
men; and told me he had often wished to 
sail north and visit Iceland and other 
homes and haunts of the Vikings. He had 
“often stood looking north in that direction, 
and wistfully, too, from the shores of 
Caithness; but there was no possibility of 
rest or indulging in longing day-dream 
possibilities till ‘‘ Frederick” was off his 
shoulders, and then even the desire might 
be shelved away among the doubtful, drift- 
ing category of things to be done “‘some 
day.” 

He next spoke of the arrant folly of peo- 
ple making beasts of burden of themselves, 
insanely working for Mammon, and drop- 
ping down in harness, never enjoying rest 
or reflection, or pausing for one moment 
to ask where and whither, or to do 
aught in the universe but- worship self 
and Mammon, instead of doing a little 
of the work God has meant everybody 
to do, in the place and way and time 
most becoming to a reasonable, immortal 
being, with a heart in his body, and with 
human hands, as he has learned to use 
them. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASEH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER,. 








I HAD a teacher once, who I trust is liv- 
ing still the honored life he deservesto live 
amid the hills of Massachusetts, who used 
to say that amid the stress and storm of 
every year came at least fifty perfect days. 
Last Sabbath seemed to me the first of the 
fifty for this year. Whatadayit was! A 
day the fineness of whose spiritual quality 
eludes all mere expression. The tender 
leafage of the world, its just awakened 
flowers, the sunshine that was not heat, the 
atmosphere quick with the undiminished 
wine of life, equipose of all the elements— 
the blended azure, silver, and gold, tinct 
with the first bright tints of blossoms born 
of the Spring’s youth—altogether made to 
the little child, to the aged, to the middle- 
lived, bearing tte burden of noon, a day 
that will live in the memory, as a flower, a 
tone, a face may live forever. 

At noon in La Fayette Square brooded 
the tranquil silence of early dawn. Just 
opposite was the White House, wherein 
such high stakes, such conflicting and end- 
less interests meet. Opposite was the great 
Avenue, whose week-day cavalcades trouble 
the air with turmoil. Now on House, on 
thoroughfare, on park alike was set the 
holy seal of Sabbath silence. 

In that perfect little park Nature bour- 
geoned with all the fervor, the profusion, 
the virginal fairness which marks her morn- 
ing waking in far-off mountain woods. 
Thus in a city park, its boughs bending to 
the green earth with their burden of blos- 
soms, its air infiltrated with color and 
odor, with melody that was scarcely sound, 
the question came to me if apy one of 
us can measure the debt we owe to 
the ministry of material Nature. It is 
easier for us to measure our losses, our 
pain, our failures, our sorrows than it is 
to count all we gain in unconscious delight 
by the ministry of inanimate things. Yet 
one does not hesitate to say that, if joy in 
the manifold and measureless universe; in 
the march of worlds; in the might of 
oceans; in the mysteries of material birth, 
growth, and death; in color, odor, sound; in 
life as the Greck’s knew and adored it—if 
for these only God's gift of LiFe is a favor 
beyord our fathoming, and outreaching 
the utmost capacity of our gratitude to 
compehend. The commencement exercises 
this week at Kendall Green have allured 
me to write you another letter. So impor- 
tant and satisfactory were they, they left in 
my mind the wish to impart to others a 
just idea and estimate of the great work the 
Government is doing in the National Col- 
lege for Deaf Mutes. 

Near thirly years ago a strange man ap- 
peared in Washington, with a small com- 
pany of deaf-mute children, begging of 
leading citizens contributions to establish a 
school for-their instruction in the District 
of Columbia. A board of trustees for this 
object was scarcely chosen before it was 
discovered that the man who was its pro- 
jector was unfit to have charge of such an 
institution. Nevertheless, he builded bet- 
ter than he meant, as the splendid college 
of stone, with its wide and high beneficence 
of care and of learning, to-day attests. 
The board of trustees did not forsake the 
band of mute and orphaned little ones. 
According to their opportunity, they gave 
to these, among the most unfortunate of 
God's children, and to-day they have ex- 
ceeding great and rich reward. 

Five orphaned mutes from the State of 
New York, bound to Hon. Amos Kendall 
by the Orphans’ Court, made the first 
nucleus of the present large and flour- 
ishing College. These. poor children 
were abused by their teachers and passed 
through depressing vicissitudes before 
the authorities placed them under the 
care of their honored guardian of to-day, 
and before the board of trustees petitioned 
Congress, in January, 1857, for permanent 
provision to be made for this school. 
Congress granted out of the Public Treas- 
ury the payment of $150 per year for 
the tuition and support of all indigent 
pupils of the District of Columbia; and, 
later, provided for the children of all per- 
sons who had been in the army or navy of 
the United States, besides the payment of 
teachers and officers of the institution. It 


also attracted the good will of the State of 
Maryland, whose legislature every year 
makes provision for the education of its 
mute children. Baltimore emulated the 
benignity of its mother, and provided for 
the perpetual support and instruction of ten 
pupils from its precints in the institution. 
Primarily the institution was a charitable 
one, maintained mainly by the Govern- 
ment, for the benefit of its own more 
immediate wards, the course of instruction 
being held within the narrow limits of that 
conferred by state institutions on their deaf 
mutes; but the enlightened directors and 
teachers of the National School at an early 
day looked beyond this limited range of 
study, determined to offer to their students 
both the incentive and the opportunity of a 
full collegiate course and degrees. 

For this end, they applied to Congress, 
which body in April, 1864, passed an act 
authorizing the institution to confer colle- 
giate degrees. It was at once divided into 
two departments, the advanced department 
receiving the name of the National Deaf 
Mute College. This fact marked an era in 
the world’s history of the education of 
deaf mutes. The doubt of persons minus 
two leading senses ever attaining proficien- 
cy in advanced studies had always before 
limited their course of instruction and 
blocked the way of their advancement. At 
last, in the Capital of the United States, 
under the protection of its Government, a 
college opened to the dumb and voiceless 
the highest walks of literature and of the 
liberal arts. Since that day two hundred 
and eight youths, young men and women, 
coming from thirty-one states and the 
Federal District, have sought knowledge 
from this liberal fountain. Many benevo- 
lent persons have doubted the utility of an 
advanced college for a class of persons 
whose natural disabilities are supposed to de- 
bar them from the practice of the learned 
professions. Just as many good people, for 
the same cause, have questioned the benefit 
of the most advanced education for women. 
This doubt in regard to the deaf and dumb 
is met in the report of its president for 
1880. Dr. Gaullaudet says: 

‘«Tn no better way can these questions be 
answered than by referring to the record of 
those who have been connected with.the 
College as students, and are now engaged 
in the sterner duties of mature life. Thir- 
ty-two who have gone out from the College 
have been engaged in teaching; two have 
become editors and publishers of newspa- 
pers; three others have taken positions con- 
nected with journalism; three have entered 
the civil service of the Government (one of 
these, who had risen rapidly to a high and 
responsible position, lately resigned, to en- 
ter upon the practice of law in patent cases, 
in Cincinnati); one, while filling a position 
as instructor ina Western institution, has 
rendered important service to the Coast 
Survey as a microscopist; one has become 
an accomplished draughtsman in the office 
of a New York architect; one has for sev- 
eral years filled the position of recorder’s 
clerk in a large Westérn city; two have 
taken places in the faculty of their Alma 
Mater and are rendering valuable returns 
as instructors where they were students but 
a short time since; some have gone into 
mercantile and other offices; some have 
undertaken business on their own account; 
while not afew have chosen agricultural 
and mechanical pursuits, in which the ad- 
vantages of thorough mental. training will 
give them a superiority over those not so 
well educated. Of those alluded to as hav- 
ing engaged in teaching, one is the princi- 
pal of a flourishing institution in Pennsyl- 
vania, another has charge of a day school 
in Cincinnati, and a third has charge of a 
day school in St. Louis. 

“Nine of our students have been called 
to pass from the life that now is to that 
which is to come, and all these left behind 
them bright evidence that they rightly 
estimated the true issue of life. 

** One of these sainted alumni, who would 
have borne away the highest honors of the 
College, had his life been spared, wrote to 
his sister, a fortnight before his death, as 
follows: 

“ ‘Tt will take away half the bitterness of 
death to have beew allowed to learn something, 
to have obtained one glimpse across the hills 
and valleys away off into that promised land of 
perfect knowledge, perfect love, perfect puri- 
ty, where men no jonger ‘see through a glass 
darkly’ ; for such I take to be the true result 
of study. The more one learns, the clearer 
does he see God’s wondrous goodness, the 
closer is he drawn to all things holy.’” 


The school of five mute children that in 
1857 was opened in a humble cottage is to- 
day an advanced college of liberal learning, 
with full classes of young men and women, 
flourishing in the superb buildings of Ken. 
dall Green, which are alike an ornament of 





the Capital and a honor to its Governme nt 
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Congress from the beginning has been the 
munificent patron of this institution. It 
has also been nourished and fed by liberal 
donations from its friends in the leading 
cities of the Union. Its founder and first 
president, Hon. Amos Kendall, built and 
presented it a commodious brick house. 
The total cost of the present College, one 
of the most beautiful of the many public 
buildings which make Washiugton famous 
among the cities of the world, was $125,- 
060. 64. 

The first teacher of deaf mutes in the 
United States was Dr. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, a pupil of Abbé Sicard, of 
France. In this connection the name of 
Gallaudet has become illustrious. The man- 
tle of the father has fallen on his two sons, 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet being rector 
of St. Ann’s Church for deaf mutes in New 
York City and Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet the 
honored president of the Deaf Mute College 
in Washington since 1857. The an- 
nual commencement at Kendall Green, 
occurring every May, is a happy day for 
Washington. That day the strife of the 
Capital is left behind, and men of the most 
warring politics come and sit together in 
peace and good will in their united interest 
in the wonderful manifestations of human 
growth and education under great disad- 
vantages which they see before them; but 
of all the charming days at Kendall Green 
one who has lived long in Washington 
could recall from the past not one that 
seemed quite so ideal so idyllic as the 
last commencement day. 

With rolling slopes of the most exquisite 
malachite green before it and masses of 
waving woods behind it, the castellated 
college seems to look down with a remote 
and beautiful disdain on the city of com- 
mon’ clay below it. On its last day of days 
it looked forth through an atmosphere 
free from wilting heat, but full of calm 
balm, and new-born beauty. The trees 
were in their first tender leaf; the flowers 
in their first flush of blossoming; and the 
many daughters of naughty but enchanting 
Eve, in the bewildering bourgeoning of 
their first Spring bonnets. No wonder 
President Garfield said he found it good to 
be there; nor that ex-Speaker Randall’s be- 
nign countenance beamed for the time with 
increased delight. For that hour, listening 
to the eloquence of the silent (and there is 
no sound on earth more touching than the 
educated speech which its utterer cannot 
hear), human rancor rested. Human malice, 
envy, uocharitableness might gaze from a 
sent; but for an hour its wicked, under- 
mining tongue and hand, that can stab a 
friend falsely under cove: t inthe dark, was 
still. 

Both the remarks of ex-Speaker Randall 
and of President Garficld from the stage 
were remarkably felicitous.. Both have 
been long-time friends of this institution; 
and year after year, no matter what changes 
life brings to either, both come hither, 
listen, and express their faithful friendship 
and continued delight. 

President Garfield spoke with feeling of 
the satisfaction he had always felt in turn- 
ing from the contentions of the Capitol to 
come hither, where even foes could meet 
upon a common ground. President Gar- 
field has passed out entirely from the 
shadow of weariness and insomnia that 
followed him to the White House. Neither 
the deadlock, Conkling, nor the threatened 
retreat of McVeagh, altogether, have suc- 
ceeded in shattering the birthright of his 
normal strength, health, and kindliness of 
spirit. 

In aspect he never looked so well before.., 
All the carelessness of the working mem- 
ber has passed from him, as befits the 
President. In manner he is not priggish, 
self-conscious, nor consequential, as second- 
rate men are sure to be and the man whose 
capacities all lean toward greatness never 
is. The Western hail-fellow, slap-on-the- 
shoulder mode is held in abeyance; while 
the natural bonhomie and good-will remain, 
subject to good sense and the evident fitness 
of things. Itis simple justice to say that 

no man could look or appear betier equipped 
for the high duties of his high place 
than President Garfield; and it is the per- 
sonal opinion of your friend, which just 
now she feels called to announce she re- 
ceives from no man, is that, if the pestifer- 
ous element of his Cabinet and the equally 


pestiferous element in the Senate would let 
the President alone, we might have an Ad- 
ministration and a President of which the 
whole country could be proud. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12th, 1881, 





LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 





BY R. H. 8TODDARD. 





THE following lines we have been permitted to copy 
from the album of a friend : 
There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain ; 
But when south, the dream, departs, 
Tt takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 
New YorK, APRIL 30TH, 1881. 





AMBASSADORIAL AND CONSULAR 
CASES. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





Ir has, from the earliest times, been the 
practice of nations to hold intercourse with 
each other through the medium of official 
representatives. The sovereign authority 
of one nation in this way speaks to that of 
another. Complaints and demands are thus 
made and answered. Treaties are thus ne- 
gotiated. Indeed, the whole correspondence 
between sovereign nations is conducted by 
representative agents. These agents may 
differ in rank, yet they all act for and by the | 
authority which they represent. The law 
of nations assigns the highest rank to am- 
bassadors. Other diplomatic agents, though 
not less representative in their character, 
are known as envoys, ministers resident, 
chargés affaires etc. Whatever may be 
their relative rank, as among themselves, 
they are public ministers, and, as such, 
clothed with the dignity and privileges 
imparted to them by their office. 

The general principle of the law of na- 
tions as to these privileges and immunities 
is thus stated by Mr. Wheaton, in his ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Internationa] Law”: 


‘From the moment a public minister en- 
ters the territory of the state to which he is 
sent, during the time of his residence, and 
until he leaves the country, he is entitled to 
an entire exemption from the local jurisdic- 
tion, both civil andcriminal. Representing 
the rights, interests, and dignity of the sover- 
eign or state by whom he is delegated, his 
person is sacred and inviolable. To give a 
more lively idea of this complete exemption 
from the local jurisdiction, the fiction of 
extra-territoriality has been invented, by 
which the minister, though actually in a for- 
eign country, is supposed still to remain 
within the territory of his own sovereign. 
He continues stil) subject to the laws of his 
own country, which govern his personal 
status and rights of property, whether de- 
rived from contract, inheritance, or testa- 
ment. . The act of sending the min- 
ister, on the one hand, and of receiving him, 
on the other, amounts to a tacit compact 
between the two states that he shall be sub- 
ject only to the authority of his own nation.” 
—Lawrence’s ‘‘ Wheaton,” p, 392, 


This exemption from the local jurisdic- 
tion extends to the family, servants, and 
suile of the public minister, and also his per- 
sonal effects and movables and the dwell- 
ing in which he resides. It includes his 
couriers and messengers. 

What, then, shall be done in the event that 
a public minister commits an offense against 
the authority of the state in which he tem- 
porarily resides? The answer of this 
question by Mr. Wheaton is as follows: 


‘‘In case of offenses committed by public 
ministers, affecting the existence and safety 
of the state where they reside, if the danger 
is urgent, their persons and papers may be 
seized, and they may be sent out of the 
country. In all other cases it appears to 
be the established usage of nations to request 
their recall by their own sovereign, which, 
if unreasonably refused by him, would un- 
questionably authorize the offended state to 
send away the offender. There may be 
otker cases which might, under circum- 
stances of sufficient aggravation, warrant the 
state thus offended in proceeding against an 
ambassador as a public enemy, or in inflict- 
ing punishment upon his person, if justice 
should be refused by his sovereign.”—J/., 
pp. 395, 896. 


Consuls, on the other hand, are not public 
ministers and not entitled to their special 
privileges. They do not, under the law of 
nations, perform diplomatic functions. 
They are commercial agents of the govern- 
ment appointing them, residing in foreign 
countries, and charged with the duty of 
promoting the commercial interests of the 





state and especially of its individual citi- 


zens or subjects in these countries. Mr. 
Wheaton says that, if guilty of illegal or 
improper conduct, they ‘‘ are liable to have 
the exequatur which is granted them with- 
drawn, and may be punished by the laws of 
the state where they reside, or sent back to 
‘their own country, at the discretion of the 
government which they have offended. In 
civil and criminal cases they are subject to 
the local Jaw, in the same manner with other 
foreign residents owing a temporary allegi- 
ance to the state.”—Id., p. 423. Mr. Philli- 
more states the same doctrine in regard to 
consuls.— Phillimore’s ‘International Law,” 
Vol. IT, p. 241. 

The framers of the Constitution, anticipa- 
ting that the United States, as organized 
under this instrument, would be one among 
the nations of the earth, and would alike 
send and receive public ministers, provided, 
in article 3, section 2, that the judicial power 
of the United States shall extend to “all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls.” The terms ‘‘ am- 
bassadors” and “other public ministers’ 
include public ministers of all grades as to 
rank. The term ‘‘ consuls” includes con- 
suls of all grades. The clause relating to 
them applies exclusively to public ministers 
and consuls appointed by other countries 
and temporarily resident in the United 
States. Cases arising in this country and 
affecting them are assigned to the judicial 
power of the General Government, and in 
respect to all these cases the Constitution 
gives original jurisdiction to the Supreme 
Court. 

The first legislation of Congress, in giving 
effect to this provision of the Constitution, 
we have in the Judiciary Act of 1789 (1 U. 
8. Stat. at Large, 73), which, as reproduced 
in section 687 of the Revised Statutes, pro- 
vides that the Supreme Court “shall have 
exclusively all such jurisdiction of suits or 
proceedings against ambassadors or other 
public ministers, or their domestics, or do- 
mestic servants, as a court of law can ‘have 
consistently with the law of nations, and 
original but not exclusive jurisdiction of all 
suits brought dy ambassadors or other public 
ministers, or in which a consul or vice-con- 
sul is a party.” The same act, as repro- 
duced in section 563 of the Revised Statutes 
gives tothe district courts of the United 
States jurisdiction ‘‘ of all suits against con- 
suls or vice-counsels,” except for offenses 
above a certain grade. 

This legislation was followed by the Act 
of April 30th, 1790 (1 U. S. Stat. at Large, 
112), containing certain provisions, which, 
as reproduced in the Revised Statutes, read 
as follows: 

“« Section 4063. Whenever any writ or 
process is sued out or prosecuted by any 
person in any court of the United States, or 
of a state, or by any judge or justice, 
whereby the person of any public minister 
of any foreign prince or state, authorized 
and received as such by the President, or 
any domestic, or domestic servant of any 
such minister, is arrested or imprisoned, or 
his goods or chattels are distrained, seized, 
or altached, such writ or process shall be 
deemed void. 

** Sec. 4064. Whenever any writ or pro- 
cess is sued out in violation of the preced- 
ing section, every person by whom the 
same is obtained or prosecuted, whether as 
a party or as an attorney or solicitor, and 
every officer concerned in executing it, 
shall be deemed a violator of the laws of 
nations aud a disturber of the public repose, 
and shall be imprisoned for not more 
than three years and fined at the discre- 
tion of the court. 

‘* Sec. 4065. The two preceding sections 
shall not apply to any case where the person 
against whom the process is issued is a cit- 
izen or inhabitant of the United States, in 
the service of a public minister, and the 
process is founded upon a debt contracted 
before he entered upon such service; nor 
shall the preceding section apply to any 
case where the — against whom the 
process is issued is a domestic servant of a 
public minister, unlessthe name of the serv- 
ant has, before the issuing thereof, been 
registered in the Department of State, and 
transmitted by the Secretary of State to the 
Marshal of the District of Columbia, who 
shall, upon receipt thereof, post the same in 
some public place in his office.” 


The jurisdiction exclusively conferred 
upon the Supreme Court, in suits against 
ambassadors, other public ministers, or their 
servants, is such, and such only, “as a 
court of law can have consistently with the 
law of nations.” Practically, this does not 
confer any jurisdiction, since the law of 
nations exempts public ministers, their fami- 
lies and servants, from the civil and criminal 





jurisdiction of the courts of the countries to 





ee} 
which they are sent and in which they re. 
side. They, consequently, cannot be sued 
or prosecuted in these courts, in consistency 
with this law. It was the purpose of Con. 
gress, in the Act of April 30th, 1790, as 
above referred to, to place this law of na. 
tions in a statutory form, by declaring all 
writs and processes void which involved the 
arrest of public ministers or their servants, 
or a seizure of their goods and chattels, and 
by punishing persons who procure or exe. 
cute such writs or processes. 

The original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court is extended to ‘‘all suits brought by 
ambassadors or other public ministers.” 
There is nothing in the law of nations which 
forbids them to bring suits in the courts 
of thecountry to which they are sent, and, 
hence, nothing in this law to prevent these 
courts from taking jurisdiction in such 
cases. The jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in these cases is original, but not ex- 
clusive, and may be exercised concurrently 
with the other courts of the United States 
and with state courts. 

As to the question whether a given per- 
son is a foreign minister, it was held, in 
The United States v. Ortega, 4 Wash., 531, 
that his reception and recognition as such 
by the President of the United States are 
conclusive evidence to this effect before a 
court. In The United States v. Benner, 
Bald., 234, it was held that the certificate of 
the Secretary of State, under the seal of 
office, is sufficient evidence to establish the 
fact of such reception and recognition. In 
ex parte Cabrera, 1 Wash., 232, it was held 
that the laws of the United States which 
punish those who violate the privileges of a 
foreign minister are equaliy obligatory on 
the state courtsas upon those of the United 
States, and that it is equally the duty of 
each to quash the proceedings against any 
one having such privileges. The mode of 
redress fora person thus privileged from 
arrest was, in Lyell v. Goodwin, 4 McLean, 
29, held to be by a motion to the court from 
which the process issued. 

The jurisdiction, in “‘all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls,” depends upon the person in part, 
and also in part upon the fact that he 1s 
affected by the proceeding. If the person 
be a public minister or consul, and is 
affected, then the case comes within the ju- 
dicial power of the United States. Mr. Jus- 
tice Washington, in The United States v. Or- 
tega, 11 Wheat., 467, said that the indictment 
of a person for offering violence to a foreign 
minister, as an offense against the jaw of 
nations, does not present ‘‘a case affecting 
a public minister within the plain meaning 
of the Constitution.” Such a case is one 
“‘which affects the United States and the 
individual whom they seek to punish.” 
The foreign minister, although the person 
injured by the assault, ‘“‘has no concern 
eitherin the event of the prosecution or in 
the costs attending it.” He is not a party to 
the prosecution and is not affected by it. 


Chief-Justice Marshall, in Osborn v. The 
United States Bank, 9 Wheat., 738; made 
some remarks which go to show that a for- 
eign minister may be affected in the sense of 
the Constitution, even when not a party on 
the record. If a suit be brought ‘‘ which 
affects the interest of a foreign minister, or 
by which the person of his secretary or of 
his servant is arrested,” this would not 
make the minister a party to the suit; yet, if 
the ‘‘actual defendant pleads to the juris- 
diction of the court and asserts his privi- 
lege,” and ‘‘if the suit affects a foreign 
minister, it must be dismissed, not because 
he is a party to it, but because it affects 
him.” The Chief-Justice said that “in the 
case of foreign ministers it was intended, 
for reasons which all comprehend, to give 
the national courts jurisdiction over all cases 
by which they were in any manner affected.” 
The privileges and immunities of the minis- 
ter may be involved and invaded in the per- 
son who sustains such a relation to him as 
to give the right to claim these privileges, 
although the minister himself may not be 
directly a party to the proceeding. The 
phrase ‘‘ affecting” is broad enough to cover 
such a case. The,minister is affected if a 
party and also if his interest is directly in- 
volved. 

The Constitution extends the application 
of this phrase to consuls, as well as to pub- 
lic ministers, although they do not by the 
law of nations enjoy the special privileges of 
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such ministers. All cases affecting consuls 
are within the judicial power of the United 
States, and in all these cuses the Supreme 
Court is by the Constitution clothed with 
original jurisdiction. In this respect con- 
suls stand on the same footing with public 
ministers. The Judiciary Act of 1789 gave 
the Supreme Court original but not exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of all suits ‘‘in which a 
consul or vice-consul shall be a party,” 
whether as plaintiff or defendant, This 
provision is continued in section 687 of the 
Revised Statutes. So, also, the Judiciary 
Act of 1789 gave to the District Courts of 
the United States, exclusively of the courts 
of the several states, jurisdiction of ‘‘all 
suits against ccnsuls or vice-consuls,” ex- 
cept for offenses above a certain grade. 
This provision is also continued in section 
568 of the Revised Statutes, with the omis- 
sion of the words which declare the juris- 
diction to be exclusive of state courts. 

The eighth paragraph of section 711 of 
the Revised Statutes, in the first edition of 
these Statutes, made the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts exclusive of state courts 
“in all suits or proceedings against ambas- 
sadors, or other public ministers, or their 
domestics, or their domestic servants, or 
against consuls or vice-consuls.” This en- 
tire paragraph was ordered to be stricken 
out by the Act of February 18th, 1875 (18 
U.S. Stat. at Large, 318). It could not 
have been the intention of Congress to im- 
ply, by striking out the paragraph, that 
state courts might exercise jurisdiction in 
all these cases. Such an implication would 
repeal the exclusive jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court in suits against public minis- 
ters or their servants, as provided for in 
section 687 of the Revised Statutes. 

The general doctrine maintained by the 
courts is that jurisdiction in suits and pro- 
ceedings against consuls belongs exclusively 
to the Federal courts. Mr. Justice Story 
says: ‘‘And in cases against ambassadors 
and other foreign ministers and consuls the 
jurisdiction has been deemed exclusive” in 
these courts (Story’s ‘‘Const.,” sec. 1660). 
Chief-Justice Tilghman took the same 
ground in The Commonwealth v. Koslof’, 5 
Serg. and Rawle,545. In Davis v. Packard, 
7 Pet, 276, the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: ‘‘As an abstract ques- 
tion, it is difficult to understand on what 
ground a state court can claim jurisdiction 
of civil suits against foreign consuls.” The 
Court held in this case that the exemption 
of consuls from liability to suits in state 
courts is not ‘‘ merely a personal privilege,” 
which may be waived, but ‘‘ the privilege 
of the country or government which the 
consul represents.” ‘‘ This is the light,” 
said the Court, ‘‘in which foreign ministers 
are regarded by the law of nations, and our 
Constitution and laws seem to put consuls 
on the same footing in this respect.” Mr. 
Bishop says: ‘‘Consuls are neither indict- 
able nor pursuable civilly in the state courts, 
but only in those of the United States.”— 
(Bishop's ‘‘ Criminal Law” (6th edition), Vol. ‘ 
J, sec. 181.) 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
laws of this country may, in both civil and 
criminal suits, be administered against for- 
eign consuls by the Federal courts (St. 
Luke's Hospital v. Barclay, 3 Blatch., 259, 
and The United States v. Ravara, 2 Dall., 
299). If the matter involved in these suits 
arises under the laws of tke United States, 
then these laws will be the rules of de- 
cision. If the offense in a criminal pros- 
ecution be a violution of state laws, or if 
the matter in a civil suit arises under such 
laws, then the Federal courts will apply 
these laws. In such cases the courts of 
the United States administer state laws. 

There is nothing in the Constitution or 
in any law of Congress to prevent a foreign 
consul from tringing suits in the courts of 
the state in which he resides, if he so elects, 
or to prevent these courts from taking juris- 
diction in such cases; but in respect to 
foreign ministers and consuls the intent of 
the Constitution is that all judicial pro- 
ceedings against them, allowable by the law 
of nations, shall be had only in the courts 
of the United States. Consuls are, in this 
respect, classed by the Constitution with 
public ministers. Though having no diplo- 
matic functions, they are, nevertheless, 
sent to the United States as commercial 





agents of the goveroments appointing 
them 


“A GREAT AND GOOD MAN.” 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 








THE article by President Washburn, of 
Constantinople, in THe INDEPENDENT of 
April 28th, will be read by English Liberals 
with something of that wonder and indigna- 
tion which I have often heard them express 
at the attitude of American missionaries in 
Turkey toward Lord Beaconsfield and his 
Eastern policy. If the English Liberal had 
reflected that this policy was substantially 
the same with that “‘ whereby they enjoyed 
great quietness,” with cordial Liberal ap- 
probation, in the days of Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, the position of the missionaries would 
have been less a mystery to him; but even 
then he would have been amazed to find his 
Puritan friend commending the Tory premier 
as not only “‘a great man,” but ‘‘in private a 
good man, a Christian man.” At what point 
Lord Beaconsfield fails of being a perfect 
type of selfishness and worldliness— 
not without some generous traits, as 
his gratitude for favors received, and 
not without some mean ones, as his fop- 
pish vanity, and his pertinacious maligaity 
toward an opponent—does not appear to 
ordinary observers. And so far as his 
life is revealed to the public, is there any 
evidence that his ‘‘sincere membership in 
the Church of England” signifies anything 
more than the signing of the Thirty-nme 
Articles signified to Theodore Hook? 

I have referred to Dr. Washburn’s article 
in order to call attention to his very apt 
characterization of the strength and the 
weakness of Lord Beaconsfield’s intellect. 
‘‘He was a man of imagination.” ‘His 
conceptions were grand; but his knowledge 
of details wasimperfect.” ‘‘Hisideas were 
general, rather than specific.” This is the 
very truth about him, and it marks him, 
with all the glitter of his rhetoric, and all 
the stage effect of his velvet coat and his 
ringlets, and with all the prestige of his 
success in climbing, as a man of the second 
grade. History will have to talk much 
about him; but it will not call him great. 

One of the unknown great men of En- 
glish journalism ouce described to me, with 
admiration, a scene in the House of Com- 
mons in which a statistical member pressed 
the Premier with an embarrassing question 
on some point of administrative detail. 
“That is a parochial question,” he an- 
swered, suddenly, with a superb scorn— 
“that is a parochial question, and I have 
not a parochial mind.” 

I like to set this story over against an- 
other that I heard twenty years ago from 
Deacon Bradley, of Chicago, who will per- 
haps remember where he got it. It is a 
story of how some one asked Daniel Web- 
ster who was the greatest man he had ever 
known, and was answered, to his astonish- 
ment: ‘‘ Sir Robert Peel.” ~ 

“Sir Robert Peel? And what, pray, did 
you ever hear from Sir Robert Peel that 
gave the impression that he was a great 
man?” 

“‘T once heard him say” (and the reply 
was given with Mr. Webster’s own majes- 
ty and profundity of utterance)—‘‘ I heard 
him say: ‘I come now to the onion seed.’” 

You see the sign by which one great man 
knows another. It is not by fine general- 
ities, delivered in resounding periods—these 
are cheap and common; but the man who, 
in a budget speech, was able to recount the 
possible taxable resources of a great em- 
pire, without omitting such an item as “‘ the 
onion seed,” was, in his view, a great man— 
aman capable of including a vast multi- 
tude of little things in a comprehensive 
view: He had an imperial mind, because 
he had no ‘‘superb scorn” of having a 
parochial miod. 

It will not be amiss, in passing, to take 
the theological lesson there is in this story, 
This capacity of generalizing, in which we 
glory as if it were some higlf and divine 
quality of the human intellect; this faculty 
of knowisg things by classes, instead of 
one by one, is the expedient of our weak- 
ness and finitude. It is not thus that God 
knows. He has not merely a general idea 
of sparrows, with their generic and specific 
attributes, and a knowledge of the several 
varieties; he knows each several bird as it 
hops upon the twig, and every fledgling in 
the nest, and not one of them shall fall to 
the ground without his notice. The Good 


Shepherd does not know his sheep as you 








and I know sheep—something woolly, 
white, and four-footed; and not as the 
dealer in live stock knows them—by the 
hundred head. He knows them one by 
one, and calls them all by name. He has 
no ‘‘ superb scorn ” of having ‘‘ a parochial 
mind.” 

But the question on Lord Beaconsfield’s 
intellectual rank is of less importance than 
the question upon his moral worth. If the 
story of this successful adventurer, a man 
so openly consecrated to self-seeking, is to 
goto the public unmarked by any stigma 
of moral reprobation, with the undisputed 
endorsement of good men, as a Christian 
life, the demoralizing effect will be worse 
than might ensue from some writings that 
are seized by the police as immoral. The 
French critic, Edmond Schérer, charac- 
terizes him truly as ‘“‘a pretentious and 
bankrupt dandy; a brilliant but superficial 
romancer; a political adventurer in search 
of an opinion anda party.” It is difficult 
for his admirers to dispute the appropriate- 
ness of the motto from Artemus Ward, 
which an unfriendly biographer put on the 
title-page of his Life of Beaconsfield: 
*¢« What are your prinsipulls?’ sez he. ‘I 
hain’t got a —— prinsipull,’ sez I ‘Ime 
in the show biznis.’” 

There is a distinct rating of the moral 
rank of Beaconsfield in those noble sen- 
tences of the ‘* Nouum Organum” in which 
Francis Bacon commends the dignity of 
useful inventors and discoverers: Fe 

‘Tt will not be amiss to distinguish the 
three kinds and, as it were, grades of ambi- 
tion in mankind. The first is of those who 
desire to extend their own power iu their 
native country, which kind is vulgar and 
degenerate. The second is of those who 
labor to extend the power of their country 
and its dominions among men. This cer- 
tainly has more dignity, though not less 
covetousness. But,if aman endeavor to 
establish and extend the power and domin- 
ion of the human race itself over the uni- 
verse, his ambition (if ambition it can be 
called) is, without doubt, a more wholesome 
thing und a more noble than the other two.” 

The main part of this very conspicuous 
career never rose higher than that ‘‘ vulgar 
and degenerate” grade of ambition—to put 
Mr. Ben Disraeli up in the world; and he 
was not ashamed to boast, in the last of his 
novels, that his advancement had been won 
mainly by his success in cajoling influential 
women and by his ‘‘ marriage of gratitude.” 
Even when he rose to his highest attain- 
ment of public virtue, and the question in 
his mind was how to advance the power 
and prestige of Great Britain, he showed 
‘“‘more dignity, not less covetousness.” 
He was not an adulterer, like Palmerston; 
but he was as mean and selfish a statesman. 
With the exception of Palmerston’s opium 
war, which must ever remain the unap- 
proachable infamy of modern history, there 
have been perhaps—perhaps—no recent 
English wars more execrable than those 
against the Afghans and the Boers which 
he undertook, with gayety of heart, for the 
glory of Beaconsfield and England. 

The interests of morality forbid that this 
base career should be commended to the 
young men of America as the example of 
a ‘‘ great and good man.” 

Norwica, Conn. - 





THE TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 
MOST NEEDED. 





BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





Tu translation of the Bible most needed 
in the world to-day is a translation such as 
Nathan gave of his parable to David, a trans- 
lation into definite application: ‘Thou art 
the man” (II Sam., xii). When Nathan ut- 
tered the parable to David, it was at first 
‘Greek to him.” He missed its meaning as 
entirely as if it had been spoken in an un- 
known tongue. Nathan, therefore, trans- 
lated it in four words: ‘* Thou art the 
man.” This reminds us of Paul’s words: 
“Thad rather speak five words with my 
understanding, that by my voiceI might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue” (I Cor. xiv, 19). * 
The world to-day needs this translation of 
the Bible by mivisters and Christians into 
modern and definite application to present 
things and living men. One may listen to 
the condemnation of others—the Amale- 
kites, and Hivites, and Jebusites, and Pe- 
rizzites, and Pharisees, and ‘' Christ-kill- 
ers”—and feel burning indignation toward 


those ancient sinners, as David did toward 
the man described by Nathan, and yet be as 
deaf as David to the underlying principles 
and their application to the same sins hid- 
den away within himself. 

Let all become Bible translators and 
render the Scriptures into life. Below the 
incidental and temporal parts of the Bible’s 
narratives and poems and precepts let us 
always find the principles that are eternal 
laws, and apply them to our own cases. 

In this respect the Christian may learn 
much from the lawyer’s use of his law- 
books. A case comesto him regarding a 
difference between Jones aud Brown, on 
some matter of importance. He looks into 
his law-books, and finds that years ago, in 
England or America, a case was. settled in 
the courts in which, although the persons 
bore different names, and had smaller or 
larger interests at stake, and acted differ- 
ently in some incidental respects, the same 
principles were involved. The lawyer 
translates that case into its meaning as 
bearing on the present case, applying to 
the new names and incidents the ancient 
priuciples. Sometimes this translation into 
application is unfair; but when fair it illus- 
trates the most prominent work of the 
Christian preacher. Asa lawyer is not ex- 
pected to give imaginary theories and spec- 
ulations out of his own brain, when con- 
sulted in regard tolaw matters, but rather 
laws and their applications and explana- 


‘tions, so the Christian minister is not sent 


to tell men what he thinks, hor to speculate 
and philosophize about ethereal nothings, 
concerning which other men’s thinkings 
have as much authority as his own; but, 
rather, he is sent to men with God’s eternal 
law-book, the Bible, full of ancient pre- 
cepts and precedents and decisions, which, 
beneatb the incidental names of David and 
John and Paul, show the eternal laws of 
the soul; and it is the minister’s one great 
work, as man’s spiritual lawyer, to show 
what is incidental and what is fundamenta 
in the Bible, what is fact and what is law, 
and, as a biblical specialist, to apply these 
fundamental laws and principles to men’s 
moral natures and present wants, 

There are some books in a law library 
containing simply statutes. Such in the 
Bible are the chapters containing the Ten 
Commandments, and also the Proverbs, 
Epistles, and many other direct command- 
ments of Christ and inspired men. In a 
law library there are also numerous books 
containing records of cases and decisions, 
whose principles only are of present use. 
So in the historic parts of the Bible we 
have precedents giving God’s decisions, and 
thus interpreting his laws. 

In explaining the bearing of a statute, a 
law-book often uses the fictitious names of 
‘John Doe” and “Richard Roe,” and by 
a sort of parable makes the case apparent. 
So the parables of the Bible illustrate in 
concrete form the great spiritual laws of 
the universe. 

While the preacher is especially appoint- 
ed to translate the Bible into application 
and life, yet every Christian also should do 
it in every reading of the Scriptures, by 
saying, thoughtfully, wherever the princi- 
ple is not directly stated : ‘‘ What eternal 
truth underlies this incident?” ‘‘ What eter- 
nal law of God is shown in this parable ?” 
‘¢ What truth lies under this fact?” ‘‘ How 
does the underlying principle of this his- 
tory apply to the present and to me?” 

In reading the story of Adam and Eve, 
putin your own name, and think of your 
own temptations to indulge the appetites in 
forbidden pleasures, and your pride in im- 
proper ambitions, and the garden of joy 
lost out of your own heart by yielding to 
sin. As you read of Cain, put your own 
name in his place, if you have come to God’s 
altar with pride, instead of penitence, and 
recognize the eternal law that all such 
hearts shall go out from the presence of the 
Lord. In the story of Noah, below the in- 
cidental names, behold the law, as true in 
the Judgment as in the Flood, that sin de- 
stroys and righteousness saves. In the sad 
story of Noah’s intoxication, read the eter- 
nal law that folly and shame, by the steal- 
ing away of the brains, are wrought by 
alcohol, 


* Which since has overcome and drowned 
Far greater numbers on dry ground, 
Of wretched mankind, one by one, 
Than ere the Flood before bad done.” 





Job’s history has beneath its ancient names 
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and scenes the great law: All things and all 
creatures, Satan as well as sons of God, bad 
advice and condemnation as well as boils 
and financial ruin, ‘‘ work together for 
good to them that love God.” Lot’s drunk- 
enness and lust has, also, below its local 
names and incidents, the familiar law of 
all ages that wine, in its deepest influence, 
isa procuress and leads the soul to vice. 
In America, as in Sodom, most of the 
drinking-places are managed by the firm of 
** Liquor and Lust,” who are father and 
daughter. It is useless to seek the over- 
throw of the daughter’s business when the 
father is still allowed to work. As, in 
Nathan’s parable, the underlying principle 
rebuked David’s murder and lust, so we are 
to trace the murders and lust of our day 
back to their home-nest in the saloon, 
and cry to the proprietor: ‘‘Thou art the 
man!” 

As we look below what is incidental in 
the six hundred and thirteen command- 
ments of the Pentateuch, many of which 
have a literal application only to the Jews, 
we find principles of universal applica- 
tion—the Golden Rule itself, as well as illus- 
trations of the eternal law. ‘The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” 

What have we to do with the wars of 
Joshua and the Judges in conquering and 
reconquering the Perizzites and Hivites and 
Jebusites and Midianites? Under the inci- 
dental names and events lies the eternal 
law, as important to-day as then, that a | 
nation or a city or an individual can pros- 
per only when the wrong is exterminated 
or, at least, subdued by the right. Out of 
our hearts let us drive the Amalekites of 
anger, and the Perizzites of pride, and the 
Hivites of hatred, and the Edomites of 
envy, and the Amorites of appetite, and 
make our inuer life a ‘‘ holy land.” 

The wars of Saul and David have under 
them the eternal principle of conflict be- 
tween the stanic and divine in society and 
the soul, truth being sure of victory and 
coronation at last. Under the fifty histories 
of kings and their reigns lies this eternal 
principle and law for countries, cities, and 
citizens: ‘‘ As long as he sought the Lord, 
God made him to prosper.” Beneath all 
the prophecies of ruin and redemption we 
find the everlasting law ‘‘ The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth” over individuals, 
cities, and the world, and the only safety 
is in obedience to his laws. Beneath the 
incidentals of the New Testament lies this 
this deep ledge of perpetual law, character 
here determines destiny hereafter, right- 
eousness tending to life and wrong to 
death. 

While we rejoice in receiving the revised 
translation of the Testament, let us not 
forget that another translation needs to be 
made by every preacher, teacher, and par- 
ent for those whom they teach, and by 
every Christian for his own soul—the trans- 
lation of the Bible passages into definite 
application to present things and living 
men. 

BRooKLY», L. I. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD. 





BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON. 





On Friday, July 16th, 1875, a large and in- 
fluential meeting was held at Willis’s Rooms, 
in London, under the presidency of one of 
the most remarkable men of the century, to 
consider and determine what means should 
be taken to found a national memorial to 
Lord Byron. Surrounding the chairman 
on the platform sat Lord Lovelace, the 
illustrious poet’s son-in-law; Earl Stan- 
hope, the historian, better known as Lord 
Mahon; Lord Houghton; Trelawny, the last 
surviving friend of Byron and Shelley; and 
many other men eminent in the world of 
literature and fashion: On that occasion I 
had the privilege of listening to the only 
speech made in recent times by Gladstone's 
great adversary, who now sleeps in that 
quiet English country churchyard, to for- 
ward any object in the interest or to the 
honor of literature—an occasion on which 
his homage to Byron was accompanied by 
derogatory remarks on the contemporaries 
and followers of hisfame. The chairman, 
then Mr. Disraeli, was followed by Earls 
Roslyn, Lovelace, Stanhope, and otber 
speakers; after which the meeting ad- 
journed, and the gentlemen occupying 
seats on the platform passed out, two by 


two, to the committee room, the large aud- 
ieuce of ladies and gentleman remaining 
respectfully till the door had closed behind 
them. Lord Stanhope now introduced me 
to Disraeli and Byron’s son-in-law, who 
had walked out together, when the latter 
startled me by saying: ‘‘I think yours was 
the best speech made to-day; for it was the 
only one I could hear!” Of my brief con- 
versation with the prime minister I now 
only recall his remark: ‘‘I am pleased to 
be able to say that some of my most ac- 
complished friends are among your coun- 
trymen.” When I asked who were so 
fortunate as to be included in that number, 
he mentioned Motley, Irving, and Everett. 

Four years later, I Again met Lord Bea- 
consfield, at his official residence in Down- 
ing Street, and received a charming note 
from him acknowledging a volume which 
he had expressed a willingness to accept 
and read. At this time, July, 1879, his 
pallid, mask-like face had grown much 
older than when I had seen him four sum- 
mers previous, his curly black hair thinner, 
and his tall, lank figure slightly bowed, 
with a general air of feebleness; but his 
wonderful black eyes burned as brightly as 
when I had first seen and heard him in the 
House of Commons, before our Civil War. 

It should not be forgotten that Beacons- 
field was almost the only public man in 
England who ever held high official station 
that did not either predict or publicly desire 
the success of the South in our great strug- 
gle. Many even of the Liberal statesmen, 
including Gladstone, were betrayed into 
uttering expressions during the war which 
they would have given much to revoke 
after Grant’s legions had marched into 
Richmond and Sherman’s drums were heard 
in the Carolinas. The astute Beaconsfield 
avoided this blunder. His silence was ac- 
cepted in most quarters as an indication of 
his belief equally in the probability and de- 
sirability of a maintenance of the Union. 
His enemies charged that his quasi advo- 
cacy of the Northern side was adopted sim- 
ply to cross Lord Palmeston, who wished 
to recognize the Southern Confederacy. 
Be this as it may, we kuow that when 
Lincoln was killed he made the most fer- 
vent oration in England in praise of our 
Martyred President. When I thanked him 
for this, and for not opposing us during our 
four years’ struggle, he expressed his satis 
faction and pleasure with the course he had 
pursued. 

Disraeli’s early dreams of distinction were 
more than realized, and his ambition for 
brilliant success amply gratified. He became 
one of the foremost men of the world, a peer 
of the realm, a favorite with his sovereign, 
the acknowledged leader of his party. He 
gained the privy seal, the proud distinction 
of being made a Knight of the Order of the 
Garttr, and enjoyed the satisfaction of 
knowing that he would occupy a high 
rank in the list of England’s greatest prime 
ministers. There is, indeed, something 
almost romantic, astute and wily statesman 
as he was, in the career of the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 

The deceased Earl made an amusing 
mistake in one of his last appearances in the 
House of Lords. Entering, buried in 
thought, he abstractedly strolled up to the 
ministerial bench, and was About to take his 
old seat as leader of the House, when he 
recognized Earl Granville already in pos- 
session. He immediately retired, and, skirt- 
ing the table, took the seat opposite. The 
mistake, adds a friend, who was present and 
sends me the incident, created great amuse- 
ment, Lord Beaconsfield himself heartily 
joining in the laughter, 

Two clever sayings of Lord Beaconsfield, 
that lam not aware have found their way 
into type, may be worth relating, as charac- 
teristic of the man. Ata meeting between 
him, in 1877 (when prime minister), and a 
newly-arrived Chinese ambassador, known 
as His Excellency Prince Kuo (both typical 
conservatives), the conversation turned on 
the length of the envoy’s stay in England. 
*“*May you,” said the minister, with the 
cordial smile that suited him so well, ‘‘ find 
it pleasant to remain in our country til you 
have taught me Chinese.” It was a pretty 
compliment to perpetuity, which, when 
translated, of course, charmed his Chinese 
excellency. Beaconsfield’s other remark 


was made ata dinner, where the faults of 





Lord +— were under discussion, and it 





was stated that they included the habit of 
lying. ‘Pardon me,” said theEarl. ‘I 
do not think you quite understand Lord 
—. He isa very peculiar person. He is 
one of those who entertain such a sacred 
regard for truth that he will not use it too 
freely.” 

Beaconsfield himself had a curious habit 
of plagiarizing. When it became his duty 
to pronounce an oration over the grave of 
Wellington, he did not disdain to appro- 
priate, without acknowledgment, whole 
passages from a speech made over one of 
Napoleon’s marshals by M. Thiers. Not 
that this piracy was anything new, for at 
different periods he had paid the same com- 
pliment to Macaulay and other eloquent 
writers, and in ‘‘ Endymion” has entire 
pages transferred, unacknowledged, from 
Irving’s “* Annals of our Time.” 

The world knows that what Carlyle said 
of his wife was true of Disraeli’s also: 
“The light of my life has gone out.” On 
foot, with uncovered head, exposed to the 
falling rain, the stricken husband followed 
her remains to the crypt of the little Church 
of St. Michael’s, which he soon after re- 
stored and beautified in her gracious mem- 
ory and where he now sleeps by her side, 
the tired brain and the weary hand and 
heart forever at rest from the strife and tur- 
moil of life. Those who were intimate 
with Carlyle and Beaconsfield have told me 
that these great heirs of fame were never the 
same men after the lossof their wives. It 
is of Beaconsfield’s wife, twenty years older 
than himself, that the following heroic and 
touching incident is related. One night, 
when a great debate was to take place in 
Parliament, she entered the carriage with 
him to drive from their residence at Gros- 
venor Gateto Westminster. The groom, in 
closing the carriage-door, crushed her finger. 
Lest her husband should be agitated by the 
knowledge of the pain she endured, she 
concealed it from him during the drive, 
and he entered the House, sat through the 
debate, and made a famous speech, without 
a suspicion of what had occurred. There 
was nothing she would not door endure 
for her idolized husband, and no possible 
return which be ever hesitated to make for 
her trusting and faithful affection. It was 
the graceful symbol of the chivalric devo- 
tion that had never waned, it was an appro- 
priate return for the inestimable service she 
had done him when, in 1868, he could offer 
her the peerage, bestowed by the Queen in 
acknowledgment of a distingnished ca- 
reer. 

New York City. 


“THE NEW DISPENSATION.” 








[For the purpose of satisfying curiosity 
about the new Hindu reformation, we pub- 
lish below the whole of the second number 
(omitting selections) of The New Dispensa- 
tion, a little sheet issued by the Brahmo 
Somaj of India. The last article is taken 
from a late number of The Indian Mirror, 
the regular organ of the same body. ] 


Note the change in the title of the ‘‘ Minis- 
ter’s Sermons.”” They are now styled “‘ The 
Servant’s Appeals.’’ 1s not every minister a 
servant of the congregation? And what is it 
to minister but to serve ? 


The first and the last articles of our Creed 
have parallel passages in the Bible. Can you 
say what they are ? 


* One Lord, one faith, one baptism. 
One God and Father of all, whois above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” 


The biblical text which enjoins loyalty is 
“Give unto Cesar what is Ceesar’s.” 





Our “younger brothers” have formed 
among themselves a Moral Union, with the 
sole object of overcoming evil habits and at- 
taining purity of character. This is a com- 
mendable object and deserves sympathy and 
encouragement. Amid the rage for impure 
theatricals and drink, it is refreshing to find 
that even a handful of earnest, youthful souls 
have gathered to promote moral purity with- 
out fuss and parade. God bless these young 
men! 





Our solemn music (we do not speak of 
Kirtan) is, like our solemn meditation, always 
solo. Should two or three join, they will spoil 
it. ‘Therefore, we hardly suffer another to 
take part and feel compelled to make the sol- 
itary singer sing on alone; bat church music, 
at least, to be effective, must be choral, if not 
congregational. It is certainly desirable to 
train at least half a dozen men to sing together 
nm our Tabernacle. Let them begin with 
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hymns set to English music. That will pave 
the way. 


——————————— 

















The “Vow of Poverty” seems to have 
worked well, considering the regular and un- 
grudging supply of alms from day to day and 
the very generous appreciation it evinces on 
the part of donors. Only the superfluous 
sweetmeats occasionally presented have been 
somewhat costly. Is it not possible to reduce 
almsgiving to a system, and establish it as an 
institution in our holy Church? Surely, it wil] 
bless him that gives and him that receives. [t 
would be a great improvement if the entire 
band of our apostolic brothers could be made 
to depend upon alms. 





Official documents are generally godless and 
possess little interest for us; but the earnest 
prayer with which the governor of Madras 
wound up his address to the young Makarajah 
of Mysore, on the occasion of his installation, 
touches every devout heart and calls fortha 
hearty Amen. “I pray Almighty God, who 
watches over us, whatever our creed, may 
guide your highness aright in all undertakings 
and bless the act he performs to-day.” To 
recognize in the installation an act of Provi- 
dence is, indeed, godly politics. 





Do we mean to establish the Rice Ceremony 
and the Flag Ceremony as permanent institu- 
tions in our Church? No. They are meant to 
explain and spiritualize and fulfill correspond- 
ing ordinances in the older Churches. As the 
pulpit of the New Dispensation expounds 
texts in the ancient Scriptures, so are these 
novel ceremonies cffered as practical sermons 
on the deep philosophy of similar rites ob- 
served in previous dispensations. We do not 
believe in lifeless ceremonies. Read “ absorp- 
tion” for ‘rice’ and ‘* the Kingdom of God” 
for ‘‘ flag,’ and the metaphor will be clear. 





If you go to the Lily Cottage any evening, 
you will probably see a dozen devotees seated 
on a piece of carpet on the floor, and one or 
two asleep or half asleep. There is an ani- 
mated conversation, which now and then 
seems to flag; but warms up again and lasts 
till midnight. And what do you think are 
the topics under discussion ? Our Early Days, 
Female Emancipation, Luther’s Spiritual De- 
cline, Asceticism, Chaitanya, No Money Re- 
ceived by the Missionaries the Last Two Days, 
Paul’s Livelihood, Gladstone Felling Trees, 
How to Promote Cash Sale of our Books, 
Loyalty to the Queen, Cooking One’s Own 
Food, Mofussil Brahmos and their Wants, We 
Ought to Learn Hindi, Our Progress During the 
Last Two Years, Father Lafont’s Learning, 
Social Condition of the Madrasis, England- 
going Hindus, Social Morals, etc. What a 
strange medley of subjects! And yet such 
conversation has gone ou from day to: day for 
twenty years. 

OLD AND NEW. 
O_p Man. New Man. 


Asiatic or European. Asiatic and European. 
Hindu or Christian. Hindu and Christian. 


Mystical cecluse and Mystical philanthro- 

sleepy yuietist. pist and practical 
quietist. . 

Tripitariao who bates Unitarian whe  be- 


lieves in the trinity 

of divine manifes- 

tatious. 

Sectarian who ex- Eclectic who includes 
cludes all other sects. all sects. 

Mechanical combina- Chemical fusion in 
tion of truths and life. 
characters by the in- 
tellect. 

Exceptional 
tion. 

Believes in invisible Beholds Spirit-God. 
spirit or visible idols. 

Honors Cirist, but re- Honors all prophets 
viles Socrates and in Christ. 
Chaitanya. 

Sees multiplicity and Sees unity and har- 
confusion. mony. 

Destructive. Constructive. 

Sees only errors in Sees only their vir- 
others and frets. tues and improves. 

Decrepit and cold. Always fresh and 


unilariapism. 


inspira- Universal inspiration. 


young. 
Extols flesh above Magnifies spirit. 
spirit. 
Carnalevenin religion. Spiritual even in the 
world. 


Sentimental and arbi- Scientific and firm. 
trary. 


TRANSFIGURATION. 

The Jews have seen Moses. The Christians 
have seen Christ. The Jews have read tbe 
Old Testament, and the Christians the New. 
How small is the number of those who have 
seen Moses and Jesus together, the Old and 
the New Testament identified. Blessed are 
they who have seen Christ! Thrice blessed 
they who have seen Christ in the company of 
Moses and Elias in the blessed scene of the 
Transfiguration! Before Peter and James and 





John there stood Jesus, and suddenly “he was 
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transfigured before them.” “And his raiment 
became shining, exceedingly white as snow, 
so as mo fuller on earth can white them.”” And 
lo! instead of one, there appeared three great 
spirits. ‘‘And there appeared unto them 
Elias with Moses, and they were talking with 
Jesus.”? A holy trinity in heavenly com- 
munion! There were three where there was 
only one before. Verily three. Then “let us 
make three tabernacles.’”? Were the disciples 
to divide their allegiance, and have three 
temples, instead of one; division and multiplic- 
ity, instead of unity? That was impossible. 
Nature rebuked the idea, ‘‘and suddenly, 
when they had looked round about, they saw 
po man any more, save Jesus only.”” The 
“trinity”? vanished, and “unity” survived. 
There was one ; one became three; again the 
three became identified in one. What does 
this grand metamorphosis mean? Christ never 
visits his disciples alone, but is always sur- 
rounded by the older propbets, who live in 
him and are fulfilled in bim ; but you must not 
disunite them, you must not enshrine them in 
separate tabernacles. The moment you think cf 
doing so, the trinity will be lost in unity and mul- 
tiplicity in identity. Never dissociate the New 
Testament or Dispensation from the Old; but 
always view them as spiritually united. Never 
separate the world’s prophets, but regard them 
as one body. Remember the Transfiguration— 
Elias and Moses talking with Jesus. Be not 
afraid, O Peter and James and Jobnof our 
days, for this is real communion, the burden 
of the New Dispensation song. 


SHIKH ARATI. 


The great teacher Nanak was sorely grieved 
at the Arati performed before idol gods by 
superstitious Hindus. It is said that often- 
times he was absorbed in deep communion; 
and on one occasion, as he was deeply moved 
by the Spirit of God for three days and three 
nights continually, he saw a marvelous vision. 
The entire creation stood in awful adoration 
before. the throne of the Most High, and the 
sun, moon, and stars, together with the whole 
universe, glorified him. Nanak joined in rap- 
turous devotion, and chanted the following 
Arati in Rag Dhaneswari: 

On the plate of the heavens the sun and the moon 
are like unto two great lamps. 

And the multitude of stars are as pearls therein. 

The fragrant breeze blowing from the south sup- 
plieth incense. 

The wind fanneth thee as with a Chamar. 

All the forests offer their bright flowers as their 
offer’ ugs. 

What grand Aratiis thus performed before thee, 
Deliverer of the soul from worldliness ! 

The many sounds that rise of themselves in Nature 
are as trumpets blown in honor of thee. 

A thousand eyes hast thou, and yet thou hast no 





e 

"Thousands of manifestations, and yet thou bast no 
manifestation. 

Having no foot, thou bast a thousand holy feet. 

Without any fragrance, thou hast a thousand odors. 

Thus thy nature is exceedingly enchanting. 

The light that is in everything is the same True 
Light. 

By His brightness all things are bright. 

The same light manifests itself in the presence of 
the Divine Teacher. : 

Wherever the love of thy devotee is, there thy Arati 
is performed. 

My heart yearns after the honey of the lotus-like 
feet of Hari. 

And my soul is thirsty night and day. 

Vouchsafe the waters of thy grace unto Nanak, who 
thirsts for water like unto the swallow. 

So that I may find everlasting abode in thy name. 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY. 


The times are out of joint and seem to afford 
splendid opportunity to all jesters and scoffers 
and skeptics. Here is the New Dispensation. 
It abounds with eccentricities of the highest 
type, which the world, with its little head, 
cannot understand, for they are all beyond 
and above the ordinary course of things. The 
dwarfish intellect cannot comprehend giant 
truth. The little plummet of human philos- 
ophy cannot sound the depth of spiritual sci- 
ence. Old brains cannot catch new ideas. 
The supernatural things of God the natural 
man fails to understand. Therefore, he rants 
and raves, frets and frowns, laughs and laughs 
té scorn. Rather than confess his own weak- 
ness and go to pray for light (that would be 
humiliation, indeed), he attacks and ridicules 
what he cannot eomprehend. Every new 
truth, whose hight and depth he cannot mea- 
sure, excites his ridicule. God speaks to man. 
He gives the ascetic rice to eat. Christ, the 
Hindu’s necklace. Modern civilization will 
kiss ancient Hinduism! Moses and Mill will 
shake hands with each other! Ha! ha! The 
pedantic scoffer laughs at these ideas of the 
New Gospel, and says nothing can be more 
absurd. Heaven has confounded Doctor Wize- 
acre, that the Scripture might be fulfilled: 
“*Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent and hast revealed them unto 
babes.””? A wild and boisterous merrymaking, 
with infidel guffaw, shall be kept up through- 
out the land, till Heaven’s King establishes his 
throne on earth. . 


THE FLAG CEREMONY. 


It behooves us to discover and honor the 
sacred secrets of symbolical faith. Great 





minds have in all ages symbolized great ideds. 
They spoke poetry, they instituted poetry. 
Their ideas stand before the world crystallized 
in parables and ceremonies. One such cere- 
mony, the sacrament, we have already ex- 
plained. Its deep principle of spiritual ab- 
sorption we recognize philosophically and de- 
sire to cultivate practically. In this simple 
ceremony we see Christ’s assimilation to the 
life of humanity. The symbol, like the outer 
shell, will pass away in time. The real truth 
will abide eternally. The New Dispensation 
has adopted another great symbol. It is the 
Barner. It represents the Church Militant de- 
veloping into the Church Triumphant. A 
church without a banner may represent doc- 
trine and discipline, faith and communion; 
but tillit unfurls the banner and sounds the 
trumpet it shows no indication of its conquer- 
ing mission. ‘The flag waving high in 
the air suggests the idea of victory. 
When the Church of the New  Dis- 
pensation unfurls its flag before’ the 
assembled congregation, every one feels 
that its mission is to go forth conquering and 
to conquer. To unfurl the banner is to declare 
war with evil and to proclaim the ‘‘ Kingdom 
of Heaven.’? This is not the time when we 
shall simply worship our Father and Mother at 
home and in the tabernacle. We must fight 
with all the evils in the land, and all the infi- 
delity and sensuality in the world, and estab- 
lish the throne of Jehovah over subjugated 
nations. The reign of sectarianism will cease 
and Eclecticism and Spirituality, the Holy 
Fraternity of Saints and the Kingdom of the 
Supreme God, will be established in their 
stead. These ideas and anticipations are 
symbolized in the waving banner, and there- 
fore must we honor it. A feeble, emaciated 


faith, trampled upon by every insignificant foe, © 


and crouching timidly before ruling vice, we 
heartily despise. The Omnipotent Lord of 
Hosts, or no God at all ; a triumphant faith, or 
no faith at all—such is our idea. The New 
Dispensation shall be unto each of us individ- 
ually, and unto all of us asa nation, the vic- 
tory of truth over falsehood, of light over dark- 
ne:s, of God over false gods, of communion 
over division. Such is our hope. It was in 
this spirit that upon the occasion of our last 
sacred anniversary the ceremony of unfurling 
the banner was performed by the minister. 
Upon a small table, covered with scarlet cloth, 
were arranged the four principal scriptures of 
the world—the Rig Veda, the Lalita Vistara, 
the Bible, the Koran. In front of this stood 
the banner of the New Dispensation. On the 
silver-plated pole thereof was suspended the 
bugle of the Expedition Army. What the 
minister said, standing before the banuer, was 
in substance as follows : 


Behold the Flag of the New Dispensation ! 
The silk flag is crinison with the blood of mar- 
tyrs. It is the Flag of the Great King of 
Heaven and Earth, the One Supreme Lord. 
Victory flies round his holy banner. His al- 
mighty arm will crush all evil and aunihilate 
sin and sensuality. Behold the spirits of all 
the prophets and saints of Heaven assembled 
overhead, a holy confraternity, in whose union 
is the harmony of faith and hope and joy. 
And at the foot of the holy standard are the 
Scriptures of the Hindus, the Buddhists, the 
Christians, and the Mohammedans, the sacred 
repositories of the wisdom of ages and the in- 
spiration of saints, our light and our guide. 
Four scriptures are bere united in blessed har- 
mony under the shade of this flag. Here are 
knit together in international fellowship four 
great continents—Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. “Here you see the meeting-place of 
the east, the west, the north, and the south; 
of the young and the old, of men and women ; 
of the rich and the poor, of the wise and the 
unlearned. Here isthe harmony of the mind 
and the heart, the soul and the will, of knowl- 
edge and love, devotion and duty. Glory un- 
to God in the highest! Honor to all Prophets 
and Saints in Heaven and to all Scriptures on 
earth. Unto the New Dispensation victory, 
victory, victory ! ’ 

In this solemn spectacle the spiritual eye 
saw the living symbol of Christ’s Kingdom of 
Heaven. The Khalsa of Guru Nanak’s Church, 
with its Jhanda, or banner, and the Granih 
Saheb was seen there. So also were the victo- 
rious flags of Chaitanya’s martial procession 
embodied in the ceremony. The whole thing 
was a grand symbol of royalty—the Heavenly 
King enthroned—and foreshadowed his future 
Kingdom on earth. The true believers, one 
after another, marched toward the Flag of the 
Holy King, touched it, kissed it, and then 
reverently bowed before God, gave him their 
allegiance and homage, and prayed “ Thy 
kingdom come.” 





Honor me not as your master. I am your 
servant; Iam your friend. You are my mas- 
ters. Therefore, that treatment which a sery- 
ant may expect from his masters and a friend 
from bis friends I do expect from you. Iam 
your God-sent servant, and my Father hath 
often told me that if I leave your service my 





salvation will be hindered. Therefore, do not, 
in mercy, remove me from the post of your 
servant. My Heavenly Master hath employed 
me in your service; therefore, I must be lowly 
and have no cause tobe puffed up with vanity. 
I do not send youasthe great Prophet Jesus 
sent his disciples. Our mutual relations are 
of a different kind. I am only one of your 
band. You are sent forth by the world’s 
prophets aud apostles. You and I are sent 
forth by Jesus, Sakya Muni, Chaitanya, and 
other great prophets. They have sent us forth 
into the world to preach their truths. Taking 
the dust of their feet, I tell you these words. 
You are not my apostles; but both you andI 
are their apostles. They are our spiritual 
fathers and grandfathers. We are born in the 
line of their generation. We are twice born in 
their inspiration. Before I acknowledged you 
as apostles, those heavenly prophets had or- 
dained and cent you assuch. Lonly repeat their 
words to their disciples. In this very room, 
in your hearts, those God-sent prophets are 
present, and they call you to your work. They 
tell you to take into your heart the sufferings 
of sinful and sorrowful men. Your brothers 
and sisters are sinking in the sea of atheism aud 
impiety. How can you be at ease when you see 
ali this? The spirits of Jesus and Moses and Cha- 
itanya still speak to you with warmth. You must 
not remain cold when you hear their fiery 
words. Our Supreme Mother, the Mother of 
all Prophets, also commands you thus: ‘‘ Apos- 
tles of the New Dispensation, go and save my 
children. Lo! skepticism and vice are destroy- 
ing them. Run to their rescue with all your 
might. If you have any love for your Heay- 
enly Mother, go and save her children.’? O 
apostles, obey the divine call and run 
straight to your work. 

Remember your creed—one God, one Scrip- 
ture, and one family of prophets. Love the 
one true God and worship him every day. By 
daily worship make your lives holy. Attaia 
communion with the saints of Heaven inward- 
ly in your minds. Eat their flesh and drink 
their blood, and turn your bodies into vessels 
of holiness. In your lives show the reconcil- 
iation of perfect wisdom, perfect asceticism, 
perfect love, perfect devotion, perfect con- 
science, perfect joy, and perfect holiness. Be 
not satisfied with the fraction of any one vir- 
tue. Donot covet the prosperity and pleas- 
ures of this world. Preserve your lives with 
the food that comes from mendicancy. Be 
happy in others’ happiness and sorry in otbers’ 
sorrow. Regard all mankind as one family. 
Hate not nor regard as aliens men of other 
castes and other religions. Be ascetics; but 
live in the world inthe midst of other men, 
and let them livein you. And let both them 
and yourselves live conjointly in God. There is 
salvation in unity and peace in unity. Brother 
apostles, seek not gold or silver. Be ye 
mendicants. Take no thought for the morrow. 
He that thinketh of food and raiment is an un- 
believer. Godis your all in all. Ye shall desire 
nothing except the feet of the Lord. Ye shall 
be guided by him, eating the bread which he 
giveth, and not the tainted food of the world, 
which defileth both the body and the soul. 
Sleep on the bed that the Lord provideth for 
you. Go in all directions, east and west, north 
and south, and preach the New Dispénsation. 
Let no regard for men cause you to mix with 
the Dispensation what does not belong to it. If 
the people of any country do not want to hear 
you, shake off the dust of your feet and go 
elsewhere. Be not angry; be not vengeful. If 
any men meet you as enemies, let the peace of 
your prayers descend on their heads. Be poor 
and patient in spirit. Conquer contention 
with peace. Be touched with pity when you 
see the pride and vanity of those who are in 
error. Let peace and purity flow into the 
place where you go. If you go into a village, 
let the people there feel that a new light hath 
descended upon them. Glory dotb not lie in 
pride, but in clean conscience. Never ‘in 
your mind wish for the pleasures of life ; but, 
if God giveth you any happiness, accept it with 
thankfulness and bumility. If you take not 
the joys and pleasures which he giveth and 
bear not the pain which cometh from him, ye 
are equally rebellious. Never dare to dictate 
to the Lord. Say not ‘‘give unto me pain”’ or 
“vive unto me pleasures.’? Whatever hap- 
peneth in God’s Kingdom doth happen by 
his will. To-day you are here, to-mor- 
row there; to-day in honor, to-morrow in 
dishonor. But be not afraid, neither be un- 
steady ; for what God causeth to take place is 
for yourgood. Do not press men to give you 
money or food. The Infinite God has taken 
charge of you. Do his work with hearts full 
of faith. He that worketh notis not worthy 
of reward. Only do the Lord’s work and seek 
his kingdom, and he will give you what is 
necessary, both here and in Heaven. Let your 
faith be firm,and shrink notif men wish to prove 
it. Do nothing that may lead men and women 
in future to fall into error and superstifion. If 
by the example of your sin and slothfulness 
others are led to live sinfully, you will have to 
answer forit. Wherever you see vice strug- 





gling against virtue and impurity tempting 
chastity, there fight like true heroes and es- 
tablish the victory of virtue and chastity. As 
you cut open the snares of the world from 
your own souls, so cut them away from the 
souls of others. Apostles of the New Dis- 
pensation, what you have hitherto learned 
secretly from your God, go and proclaim now 
with the sound of the trumpet. Manifest new 
love, new truth, new inspiration, and draw all 
men and women into the fold of the New Dis- 
pensation. 





We have already said we do not regret the 
split between Eastern and Western Theists. 
As a quarrel among brothers, it will do good, 
and, therefore, we should rather hail it. Let 
the soldiers on either side fight out the battle. 
The world will reap a rich harvest. We hope 
Mr. Voysey will accept the challenge, and 
bring all his best soldiers into the battle-field. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We are not 
hostile to any man, in England or India, who 
cherishes true theism in his heart; but those 
who, like Mr. Voysey, belong to the Tom 
Payne school of Deists and anti-Christian 
rationalists are the persons whom we summon 
and whom we shall confront and encounter. 
Against those noble spirits in England who, 
whether as Theists or Unitarians, love and 
honor Jesus and other prophets as we do we 
have no grudge whatever. Then we shall 
link in one confederation. For the fact can- 
not be denied that one of the chief causes of 
this theological warfare is Jesus Christ—that 
ever fertile source of quarrel between man and 
man. Deists and Theists must differ mate- 
rially concerning the prophet of Nazareth. 
Those who have reasoned Christ away and 
those who have found their way through 
prayer into Christ certainly belong to different 
schools of thought. Though we do not be- 
lieve in the orthodox doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity, we are strong and happy in him and 
not all the soldiers of anti-Christ can shake 
off our sweet trust in owr Christ. Alas! it 
has come to this, at last, that men like 
Mr. Voysey, who have all along been nursed 
upon the lap of the Christian Church, should 
now prove so anti-Christian as to require Hin- 
du Theists to teach them to comprehend and 
realize the love of Christ! What a spectacle for 
Christendom ! Mr. Voysey, who still boasts of 
his position as a Christian clergyman, tells us 
indignantly: ‘‘ You are not Theists, for you 
honor Christ.” We turn round, and say to 
him: “‘ Brother Voysey, you cannot be a The- 
ist, much less a Christian Theist, if you do not 
respect that great and good and saintly charac; 
ter.” The spectacle is suggestive and edifying. 
While the more advanced and liberal Rational- 
ists are trying to banish the good Jesus from 
England, the Indian Theists come out in a body 
to resist his banishment, and strenuously fight 
his battles and, if possible, vanquish his op- 
ponents. But is it only Christ whom Mr. 
Voysey denies? No. He seems to deny all 
prophets and would have nothing to do with in_ 
spired saints. But he regards himself as a saint 
andlooks upon the doctrine of sin with horror. 
The other day, in one of his sermons, hé spoke of 
our winister as a pagal (lunatic), because he 
described himself as a great sinner. It is clear 
the Deistic view of holiness and sin is not the 


Theistic view. It would take longer space 
than we can afford to enumerate the points on 
which we disagree, and show wherein it is pos- 
sible to establish our superiority. We do sin- 
cerely believe that Mr. Voysey is playing with 
a mere toy compared to the Divine Theism 
which flourishes in India. Let him answer 
these queries, and he will understand what we 
mean: 

1. Do you English Deists honor Christ a: ~ 
Heaven-sent prophet, and do you love him u> .. 
sweet friend? 2. Do you hold communion with 
departed saints? 3. Have you faith in resigna- 
tion any self-denial? 4. Do you believe in 
special providence? 5. Have you ever felt in- 
spired ? 6. Do you seek harmony of character 
by cultivating in due proportion faith, com- 
munion, reason, love, joy, rectitude, insjira- 
tion and yoga? 7. Do you spiritually assov.ate 
with men of other sects and other nations? 
8. Can you assert your belief with authority? 
9. Do you penitently pray unto God as degraded 
sinners? 10. Do you go about with the earnest- 
ness of Christian missionaries, conquering aud 
to conquer? 








Sanitary. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is always an important eveut in its re- 
lations to hygiene. Time was when its papers 
and discussions were entirely confined to the 
treatment of disease. This has so far changed 
that its last two volumes may almost be said 
to contain too large a share devoted to the 
preventive art. One can almost trace the de- 
velopment of hygiene by a comparison of early 
and later volumes. The profession has fully 
come to realize that state medicine is not only 
a public but a professional concern, Two 
years since the department of alienism was 
united with the section of state medicine, and 
the field of its inquiry thus enlarged. All the 
other sections united {n giving consideration 
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to the subject, so that surgery and practice 
and obste'rics have become conservative in 
this direction. 

The meeting held from May 4th to May 8th, 
in Richmond, was not behind the more recent 
meetings iv a careful consideration of all that 
relates to prophylaxis. The paper of Pro. 
fessor Pepper, although not belonging in 
this department, had an important bearing 
thereupon. While warning against those ex- 
elusive views which insist upon specificity in 
disease, and which give prominence to zymotic 
diseases, he admitted that there is “ imcreasing 
justification that the study of these will lead to 
a material decrease in the prevalence and fatal- 
ity of these diseases,”” The whole domain of 
general practice has felt the stimulus of these 
inquiries, and by it been guided to some im- 
portant results. 

The suggestion that an overalimentation in 
fevers ‘‘may fill the intestines with organic 
matter, that cannot be digested and which 
putrufies and furnishes the most fertile soil for 
fresh specific typhoid poison,’’ is worthy of 
thought. Not less so the recognition of the 
fact that in pthisis we are to look to hygienic 
influences as largely operative in preveuting, 
abating, or curing either the tendency or the 
disease. One of the first papers before the 
section was that of Dr. Cabell, on ‘* The 
National Board of Health,’ and the Inter- 
national Sanitary Conference of 1881 was 
important, as bringing to the notice of the 
profession the work which had been done 
jn the matter of arrangements affecting 
quarantine and the importation of dis- 
ease. It is quite apparent that we must 
deal with epidemics in their hatching-places, 
and prevent their starting from infected 
ports, if we woald attack them de novo. So 
many diseases arrive in cargo that the radical 
is not to put them on board. To prevent this 
shipping and transportation of so unwelcome 
acommodity, there must be that agreement 
among nations which is made as to other mat- 
ters. It is to this end that the National Board 
has been at work and has done some good, 

Surgeon Billings, of the Army, treated of the 

“10th Census, as it regards Mortality Statis™ 
tics.” He is au earnest worker in that 
most difficult and most important of san- 
itary work, the proper collectio. and 
classification of vital facts. Geu. Walker 
has fully appreciated the importance of 
the study, and, together with Dr. Billings, 
has given shape to important inquiries. 
The field is so large that city and state work 
must precede national work. Nevertheless, 
the attempt to show methods and results is 
highly commendable. Dr. Bell very properly 
drew attention to the relation which cellars 
and basements have to zymotic diseases. 
It is not all sewer-gas. Confined damp- 
ness and dark are great producers of anom- 
alies in the animal and vegetable world. 
Animalcule, fungi, germs, and spores here 
flourish, aud there is good reason to believe 
that tliey are active in the production of dis- 
ease. It has been claimed by a recent exper- 
menter that there is degeneration of organism, 
which can initiate degeneration also in the 
humors. As our cities are becoming sewered 
by hermetically-sealed sewers, the next press- 
ing question will be that of drains. Two 
papers before the Section of Children’s Dis- 
eases are also of note in their beasing on the 
causes of disease. Dr. Busery, of Washington, 
read a paper on “ The Relation of Meteorolog. 
ical Conditions to the Diarrheal Diseases of 
Children.”” Now that so much more is known 
about the weather and about diseases, it is well 
to study closely how the one affects the other. 
While we may uot control the atinosphere, 
there are many ways to guard against at- 
mospheric conditions when their potency and 
mode of operation are known. The old 
phrase “epidemic constitution ef the atmo- 
sphere” is being revived, and has meaning in 
it, although quite different from that of its 
previous use. The paper of Professor H. J. 
Bowditch, of Boston, on ‘“‘The Relation be- 
tween Growth and Disease,” was a fine spec- 
imen of the statistical method of inquiry. He 
showed how the normal rate of growth in chil- 
dren is determined, and that “ the statistics of 
growth, taken in connection with those of dis- 
ease, will help to show the ages at which cer- 
tain diseases most frequently occur.” By ture 
systematic weighing of children, Dr. Boulton 
claims that a ‘danger signal ’’ as to some un- 
developed disease can be secured, and thus 
treatment commenced which is thoroughly 
preventive. The paper of Dr. Folsom, on the 
“Treatment of the Insane,” gave abundant 
statistical facts, advucated state boards of 
lunacy, and insisted on discrimination between 
those returned for treatment and those for 
mere restraint. The thoughtful and practical 
attention being given to this subject will, ere 
long, distarb many of our asylum methods. 
Although the work of this section of state 
medicine is quite secondary to that of the 
American Public Health Association, it serves 
an excellent purpose in defining its exact rela- 
tion to the whole field of practical medicine. 
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Tue pictures of E. U. Ely and H. K. Ely 
(certain qualities indicating the feminine band) 
show a breaking away from mere amateurship 
and an apprehension of Nature’s prettiness in 
flowers and grasses daily growing stronger. 
Working in the Gramercy Park Hotel, these 
artists always have the inspiration of a nice 
bit of Nature in the park before their door. 

Wyatt Eaton (153 Fourth Ave.), Canadian 
by birth, pupil of Géréme for some time— 
where much of conscientious and proper re- 
egrd for deteil was learned—has been long 
reckoned with the list of those few men who 
have clear eyes for seeing pictures and trained 
hands for painting them. He has painted a 
considerable number of landscapes likely to 
be considered good while they last, and por- 
traits that Have in them much of both physical 
and spiritual likeness. Learning many things 
of Géréme, he has learned still better things, 
under Millet’s influence, from Nature. ‘ Har- 
vesters at Rest” was a famous picture of 
Eaton’s, in which was much dignity, simplic- 
ity, and straightforwardness. This artist sent 
four portraits to the American Artists’ Exhibi- 
tion of this year, all excellent. 

A. A. Entz, taving measured his capacity as 
a painter, does not go beyond his depth in art, 
confining bimself to simplest genre pictures, 
careful studies of quiet corners. There is no 
small ability to go much further on shown in 
his pictures already exhibited. The artist 
who knows all bis limitations and abides by 
the knowledge is in little danger of failure. 
Apropos of this thought, the work of L. Fagan 
(1267 Broadway) comes to mivd. Not great, 
but somewhat better than indifferent and 
likely to be much greater yet. 

Josephine Fagundus is to be reckoned with 
that large group of flower painters, who hav- 
ing begun well, with a class of subjects not 
dificult, may or may not get beyond the 
chrysalis state as painters. All depends upon 
the endowment of persistence, natural ability 
having been already indicated. 

8. R. Fanshaw, A. N. A., whose studio ts at 
835 Broadway, with imitative knack, paints 
stillest of stiil life, in a quiet, decorative fash- 
jon, bringing out all qualities of mere pretti- 
ness with ‘‘neatness and dispatch.’’ Of 
course, there are better things to do than this ; 
but to do some small thing pretty well is 
worthy of commendation in this age when 
even the small things in art are so often done 
badly. 

A. M. Farnham (University Building), « 
pame not yet far known, but getting to be 
well known in this country, has need to paint 
but few such pictures as his “Sand Dunes, 
Lake Erie,” to prove his title to a place in the 
true art guild. Of this picture (not attractive 
in subject, limited to the expression of a 
rather dismal bit of Nature’s work) it may 
well be said: ‘There is more out of it than 
init.” It is suggestive of loneliness, desolate- 
ness, strcng forces of Nature, winds and 
storins ; but has no more on the face of it than 
light earth blown iuto barren shapes, under a 
deep, luminous sky. Judgivg by this picture 
and by some few others exhibited by this 
artist, one might say, as one said of Vedder: 
‘¢ His style is naturalistic as relates to truth of 
illustration, but ideal and intellectual iu 
motive.”’ Purity of color and breadth in the 
treatment of masses, with worthy simplicity 
and entire absence of affectation, may be 
nemed as among the technical qualities of Mr. 
Farnham’s work. 

Henry Farrer (51 West Tenth Street) isa 
name far from strange to the readers of THs 
INDEPENDENT’s Art column. His work has 
often been spoken of and with almost entire 
commendation. This artist was born in Lon- 
don, but has spent a large part of his life in 
New York. His works are full of a delightful 
sentiment and close adherence to the various 
aspectsof Nature. He paints skies and atmos 
pheres with a degree of knowledye and fideli- 
ty common to but few artists. ‘‘The Silent 
Tongue” and ‘‘ The Quiet Pool” are well-re- 
membered pictures by this artist. As a painter 
in water-colors, Mr. Farrer has few superiors 
in this country, and, for that matter, in those 
subjects where Mr. Farrer is at his best, few 
anywhere. Lowland nooks, with heavy, mois- 
ture-laden atmosphere, and play of light as it 
struggles with mists, or sunshine in its struggle 
through interveoing clouds—in subjects of 
this kind the artist does his best work. All 
praise to this man, too, for the really hearty in- 
terest that he bas taken in the revival of etch- 
ing in thiscountry. To his effort It is in no small 
degree due that the contributions of our 
artists to the late English Exhibition have been, 
{y number and quality, such as to draw forth 
unstiuted praise from the English critics. Mr, 

Farrer is secretary of the American Water- 
Color Society, a position that he has held for 
some time, with great acceptance to all inter- 
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ested in the work of this hard-working, earn- 
“est, and progressive society. 

Henry A. Ferguson (52 East Twenty-third 
Street), painting with a freer palette and with 
more refinement of color than is commonly 
found among the men who choose Oriental 
subjects, has sent to recent exhibitions scenes 
from life in Cairo and other Eastern cities. 
These pictures are spirited and well drawn. 
They have the dash of enthusiasm and seem 
to have been work done under the inspiration 
of the places they represent. There is in them 
greater brillancy than richness of color, and 
less of that indolent repose that one naturally 
looks for in scenes of Oriental life. The de- 
tails are well managed and said to be correct. 
The figures are not uniformly well drawn, and 
in some instances seem placed as mere lay 
figures, upon which to hang costumes or to 
give excuse for some bit of color. Mr. Fergu- 
son has evidently yielded himself unreservedly 
to the color intoxication of the East ; but, un- 
like many artists that we might name, has 
not been ruined by it. The merits of his pic- 
tures assert themselves so plainly that they 
can be seen at a glance, while one must stop 
and look for their faults. They are pictures 
that attract the attention of connoisseurs, and 
not a few of them find their way into the best 
of our private collections. 

John L. Fitch, A. N. A., painter of land- 
scapes and doing his best work in studies of 
wood interiors, bas his studio at 51 West 10th 
Street. Speaking of a large class of artists, 
that far-seeing man, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
says: ‘* They do not yet imitate in the accurate 
sense, but there is something bearing a dis. 
tant resemblance to imitation visible in the 
outlines of their principal masses; yet even 
these are willfully arranged. They use Nature 
for reference, and there is a general appear- 
ance.of likeness in their work, more satisfac- 
tory to common judges than the wholly im- 
agivative arrangement of Turner.” Mr. Fitch, 
to judge from his earlier works, belongs to 
this class. It is a class going out of favor 
witb the increase of art culture. Mr. Fitch’s 
“Study of Beeches” is somewhat out of his 
usual style, and indicates a breaking away 
from the methods we have named as some- 
what old-fashioned and outgrown. 

Geo. W. Flagg, N. A. (61 East Washington 
Square), is pretty well known as a painter of 
portraits and of ideal heads. He was born in 
New Haven, in 1816. Heisa nephew of the 
late Washington Alliston and studied with that 
estimable gentleman—that man who seemed 
very great in American art when American 
art was very small. Afterward Mr. Flagg 
studied in Europe. He was elevated to aca- 
demic orders in 1851. Of bis work ‘‘ Haidee,” 
“Murder of the Princes in the Tower,” and 
‘* Columbus and the Egg ”’ show the tendency 
of hia art as well as any. 

Frank Fowler (University Building) was 
born in New York. He has studied much and 
well abroad, under Italian and French infiu- 
ences. He was for a time iu the studio of 
Carolus Duran,in Paris. He saw what was 
great in this man and escaped the influence of 
what was small. There is good power in 
color, there is excellent modeling, and there is 
boldness of conception. The light in Mr. 
It is 
strong and clear and white. He knows, too, 
how to subordinate parts to the whole and 
keeps the details of his pictures in their 
proper places. His ‘portraits have in them the 
likeness of characterization; but now and 
then one finds in them a sacrifice of truth to 
pictorial effect. This artist has been a fre- 
quent exhibitor in New York. His pictures 
are well known and are sought for at good 
prices. 

M. B. Odenheimer Fowler (University Build_ 
ing) has been known for some years now as a 
painter of ideal heads, suggested mainly by 
characters in fiction. His ‘‘ Charlotte Cor- 
day,”’ in a recent exhibition, was a good speci- 
men of this artist’s average work. There was 
init but a faint suggestion of this priestess 
and martyr of liberty. It was a pretty enough 
young woman, fairly painted—such a face as 
would lighten up at the sight of a pretty bon- 
net or would cry its eyes out at the death of 
apet bird. Only one man ina thousand can 
understand the character of Charlotte Cor 
day, and not one man in a million could paint 
a worthy picture of the heroic woman. Judg- 
ing by Mr. Fowler’s “‘Charlotte Corday,” 
‘* Elaine,” and ‘‘Enone,” he would be less 
likely to provoke criticism if he would sim- 
ply put after the catalogue number “ Nice 
Girl in Costume,” and leave the suggestion to 
the spectator’s own mind. There are the be- 
ginnings of good technical qualities in- this 
Mr. Fowler’s work; but they stop short of a 
full development. There are so many artists 
that might easily go beyond a present standing 
of mere cleverness if they would only lower 
their conception of their own abilities to the 
plane of simple subjects, and ‘ put every effort 
of bard study into them. 

¥F. A. Francis (40 East 234 Street) is one of 
the few artista who have thought it worth 
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while to make the painting on placques some. 
thing more than merely decorative prettiness 
A portrait on porcelain in last year’s Academy 
Exhibition, and “* May” in the Exhibition of 
this year, were both good, honest work, withe:t 
great pretense. Both pictures were conscicn. 
tiously wrought to a point far beyond the 
ordinary cup-and-saucer standard of the ayer. 
age placque painter. 

Mary Franklin (58 West 57th St.) has surely 
been a hard student, or she could not have 
painted ‘The Page,” in this year’s Academy 
Exhibition. ‘The Page,” to be sure, was 
rather the page of a masquerade party than 
the boy page of real life in any court or coun- 
try; but the artist has a firm hold of her brush 
and good feeling for color, with such knowl- 
edge of figure drawing as cold only have been 
gained from pretty persistent study of the 
antique and of life. There are less hackneyed 
subjects and prettier fancies for Miss Franklin 
to paint than girl-boy pages and Miss Frank- 
lin is abundantly able to do them justice. 

New Yor«k City, May 9th, 1881. 


Biblical Research. 


Tue great and splendid city of Zoan, in 
Egypt, referred to in the Scriptures only a few 
times (Num. xiii, 22; Ps. Ixxviii, 12, 43; Is, 
xix, 11, 13, xxx, 4; Ezek. xxx, 14), though 
almost wholly lost sight of, even now retain 
in its ruins many relics of its former import, 
ance, art,and beauty. Mr. Greville Chester 
gives us the latest account of the site’s pres- 
ent state. The very title of the royal capital 
in antiquity is perpetuated in the modern 
name San. Nothing of the olden glory of the 
place, however, survives in the little collec- 
tion, s¢arcely worthy to be called village, of 
squalid mud hovels, standing in a pestilential 
situation, on the banks.of a canal, once the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile, about ten wiles 
from its junction with Lake Menzaleh. Yet 
looking westward, the huge mounds which 
contain the Temple appear, where most of its 
treasures lay and the pride of the people. 
Between the two the space is strewn with 
immense stones, that once formed the pylons 
of this great temple. From the summit of the 
mounds its whole ruins may be surveyed— 
originally a structure six hundred feet in 
length and built entirely of the Syenite, or 
rosy granite from the far-off quarries of 
Assuadn. Scattered about in all directions le 
the papyrus-bud columns, obelisks, colosel, 
and shrines; overthrown, indeed, but other- 
wise continuing in a marvelous state of 
preservation, the inscriptions and carvings, 
in the finest style of Egyptian art, being as 
fresh as though they had been cut only 
yesterday. To one approaching from the 
west, a prostrate statue of the great Rameses 
first presents itself, sculptured out of a block 
of the hardest red sandstone, of a crystalline 
texture. The workmanship is admirable, and, 
the plaits or bands of the head-dress being in 
relief, also in a yellow color, the monument 
may be regarded as a huge cameo. Here, also, 
cut in a block of soft limestone, containing 
shells, is a Sphynx, together with three large 
broken obelisks of granite. At a short dis- 
tance occurs a smal] granite head of a king, 
stil] retaining traces of red color. To the 
right of the first compartment of the Temple 
is a lateral chapel, constructe! of limestone. 
In the second compartment are found several 
fine papyrus-bud columns, covered with bler- 
oglyphics, cut with extreme skill, besides obe- 
lisks of the best workmanship, having apices 
perfect. In the third compartment more obe- 
lisks exist, on one of which Rameses appears 
making an offering in sculpture of finest style. 
Several colossi remain erect, in black basalt or 
in red and yellow crystalline sandstone; also 
some granite objects belonging to the Hyksos. 
There are, besides, a number of seated statues, 
in bluish granite, and a sandstone kneeling 
figure of a scribe, bearing a table of offerings. 
The most remarkable feature, however, is a 
pair of monolithic shrines, baving a coved 
roof, covered with sculptures and hieroglyph- 
ies, within and without, those ‘at one end rep- 
resenting a triad of deities (Amen, Tum, and 
Mut) in enrving absolutely superb, while the 
figure of Rameses on the roof is cut like 
a gem. In the fourth compartment are 
more broken obelisks; and in the fifth 
further remains of columns, with papyrus-bud 
capitals, these being the most ancient por- 
tion of the Temple and dating back to the re- 
mote period of the sixth dynasty. Pi-Ramessu, 
thus, must have possessed more monoliths 
than any otber holy place in Egypt. Around 
the naos, or Holy of Holies, are the marks of 8 
great conflagration. Surroundiug the Temple 
was a vast enclosure wall, of crude bricks, 
formed of Nile mud, with few or no traces of 
straw to bind them; while beyond these re- 
mains of innumerable houses, also of crude 
brick, are seen. Further off to the north rises 
a strong and massive rampart, constructed of 
small mud bricks, arranged in a very intricate 
manner, the walls sloping inward on both 
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sides from bottom totop. Between the wall 
and the Temple are the relics of a gateway, 
composed of sandstone and granite. Here in 
one place lumps of molten glass are strewn 
about. Further north yet occur traces 
of the outer walls of the city, with 
many proofs of tire. A few hundred yards 
to the southwest of the west end of the 
Temple lies a prostrate single granite column, 
and half a mile to the southeast the disintegra- 
ting remnants of a double row of huge red 
granite pillars. The surface is everywhere 
full of pottery fragments, of an extremely rude 
description. On the highest point of the tell 
stands a small weli, called Ryid San. From 
these mounds of unusual size and hight the 
eye ranges across a marsh to the great Lake of 
Menzaleh, or eastward and southward over an 
uninhabited and blasted waste. In the dim 
distance the tops of palm trees may be dis- 
cerned marking the edge of cultivated land. 
Westward, beyond the hovels of San and the 
old canal, vast swamps extend, with here and 
there scant patches of cultivation as far as the 
power of vision can reach. 








Srience. 


Tue last report of Prof. Geo. H. Cook, 
state geologist of New Jersey, describes an in- 
teresting glacial lake which for a time occu- 
pied the region about the headwaters of Pas- 
saic River. The lake was caused by the dam- 
ming of the river with glacial material where 
it breaks through the trap-dike at Paterson. 
The temporary enclosure was about thirty 
miles long and from six to eight miles wide 
and two hundred feet deep. Its eastern bound- 
ary was the Watchung Mountain and Second 
Mountain, from Paterson through Orange and 
North Plainfield to Bernardsville ; its western, 
the Highland range, from thence through Mor- 
ristown to Pompton. The sarface of this lake 
was about three hundred and eighty feet 
above present tide level, and its banks are in- 
dicated by deposits of sand and gravel at that 
level] all around its margin. This is but one of 
the many such temporary lakes existing at the 
close of the glacial period. In fact, nearly all 
the small lakes and ponds of the Northern 
States are of similar origin, but have not yet 
cut through their barriers. 





-.+-The work of Crookes upon “radiant 
-matter”’ is being thoroughly overhauled in 
Germany by E. Wiedemann, and Goldstein, and 
other observers, who disagree with many of 
his conclusions, and show that his most im- 
portant observations were anticipated by 
Hittorf, a dozen years ago. They attribute 
most of the phenomena simply to the heat 
developed in the electrodes, under the circum- 
stances of fhe experiment, instead of finding 
in them an evidence of a specific electrical 
action. A surface heated to the same extent 
in vacuo by any other means behaves in the 
same way. At the same time, it is evident 
that the whole subject is not by any means 
cleared up as yet. 


--+-Mr. Alexander Adams, of the English 


Postal Telegraph staff, announces that he bas - 


fliscovered well-marked electric tides in the 
telegraph circuits. He finds, that is, distinct 
and systematic variations of strength in the 
earth currents, which are invariably present 
on telegraph lines; and these variations follow 
the position of the moon with respect to the 
earth. Something of the sort has long been 
theoretically anticipated from the known ef- 
fects of the moon upon the magnetic elements 
of the earth, but Mr. Adams is the first to 
bring it to observation. 


....Mr. D, P. Todd reports that from his re- 
duction of the American photographs of the 
Transit of Venus in 1874 he gets 8.’883+0.084 
for the solar parallax, corresponding to a dis- 
tance of 92,028,000 miles. This parallax is un- 
expectedly large, considering the recent pow- 
erful convergence of evidence toward a value 
of about 8.80, derived from Mr. Gill’s obser- 
vations of Mars at Ascension Island and the 
latest and most accurate determinations of the 
velocity of light. 

---.The new planet reported as discovered 
at Vienna, on Feb. 23d, turns out to be prob- 
ably Juewa, the planet discovered by Professor 
Watson, at Peking, during his stay there to ob- 
serve the Transit of Venus. The planet had 
never been seen since its discovery, and some 
astronomers had very unjustly suggested that 
Professor Watson had reported a fictitious ob- 
servation. The total number of known us- 
teroids remains, therefore, still 219. 

----Dr. Henry Draper has carried his pho- 
tography of the nebula of Orion far beyond his 
first successes. A picture obtained last March 
not only shows the nebula finely, but also stars 
of the fifteenth magnitude, so small that only 
a keen eye would be alle tosee them at all with 
an instrument of the same size as that with 
which the photograph was made. 

__ -+++.Swift discovered a small comet, on April 
80th, in the Constellation of Andromeda. It is 


mo toward the sun and will ba 
be lost sight of. aes 


Personalities. 


VIENNA was the scene of a royal wedding~ 
on the 10th inst., the contracting parties being 
the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria and 
the Princess Stephanie of Belgium. The cere- 
mony took place at the Church of St. Augus- 
tine, and was attended by a grand military and 
civic display, thousands of people lining the 
streets and manifesting much enthusiasm. 
In commemoration of the event, the Emperor 
of Austria granted amnesties to several hun- 
dred persons suffering imprisonment for vari- 
ous offenses, and gave the sum of 100,000 
florins for the establishment of free scholar- 
ships at various schools. The bridegroom is 
twenty-three years of age and the bride but 
sixteen. In the middle of the ceremony the 
Princess burst into tears, and the newspapers 
have endeavored to make a sensational story 
out of the fact, attributing her sudden emo- 
tion to the remorse she felt when recollecting 
a certain vague person, represented to be an 
American gentleman, for whom the Princess 
was supposed to have had a romantic attach- 
ment, having met him, while visiting Paris 
incognito with her father, the King of Belgium, 
at the time of the recent Exposition. 


...-The Berlin correspondent of the Boston 
Post relates the following anecdote concerning 
the Emperor William: ‘‘Last year, while 
hunting in Silesia, with the Duke of 
Mecklenburg and the King of Saxony, 
the aged Kaiser proposed returning to their 
castle on foot ; but, soon becoming weary of the 
walk, hehailed a passing wagon and requested 
the driver to take them home. The peasant 
complied, but could not long restrain his curi- 
osity, and soon remarked: “I suppose itis all 
right, and you look all right; but will you 
please tell me who you are ?”” “I am the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg.” ‘Oho-o-0!”’ ex- 
claimed the rustic. ‘‘And who are you?’ “TI 
am the King of Saxony.” ‘Oho! ahem!” 
ejaculated their driver. ‘‘ And you, mister, who 
areyou?’? ‘“‘TamtheEmperor.” ‘‘ There, that 
will do, my friends,’ grinned the peasant; 
‘and I dare say you would like to know who I 
am. I am the Shah of Persia, and when it 
comes to joking I can take my part as well as 
the next man.’? The three sovereigns were 
convulsed with laughter; but the peasant drew 
a long face when he found that he had been 
the only joker.” 





«+eeThe leading members of the English 
Parliament are nearly all landed proprietors to 
a considerable extent, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, take a personal interest in all legisla- 
tion relating to the tenure of land. Mr. Glad- 
stone is the proprietor of 7,000 acues ; the Mar- 
quis of Hartington is heir to 200,000; Earl 
Spencer owns 27,000; Earl Kimberley, 11,000; 
Lord Northbrook, 10,000; Mr. Dodson, 30,000; 
and Lord Huntley, 90,000. Mr. Bright is the only 
prominent member of the Cabinet who is not 
possessed of large landed properties. 


...-Mr. Archibald Forbes, the famous En- 
glish war correspondent, will revisit America in 
the Fall, and, after a thorough contemplation 
of the country and its institutions, will prepare 
a volume on the subject. Mr. Forbes expresses 
great contempt for those travelers who, after 
spending a few weeks in the United States, im- 
medjately rush into print, and publish their 
crude ideas and impressions as works of valu- 
able research and investigation. 


...-The Princess Dolgorouki, the morgan- 
atic wife of the late Czar, has instructed her 
financial agents to invest her money in Amer- 
ican securities, in which she has already 
placed several million dollars. The will of 
the Czar disposed of 48,000,000 roubles, which, 
with the exception of a legacy of 30,000 to 
his son and successor, Alexander III, were be- 
queathed absolutely to the Princess. 


....Sir Edward Thornton, the British minis- 
ter at Washington, will probably be recalled, 
to succeed Lord Dufferin as ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. The position of ambassador is 
superior to that of minister plenipotentiary, 
and upon his retirement the holder receives a 
much higher pension. 


....The Empress of the West, the principal 
of the two dowagers regent of China, died a 
few weeks since: She was the mother of the 
late Emperor Tung Chi, and it is thought that 
her death will be the signal fora number of 
political intrigues. 


.-.-Grenville Parker, a prominent lawyer 


of West Virginia, died last week. He was a 
brother of Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, 
and was actively instrumental in preventing 
West Virginia from seceding, at the outbreak 
of the Rebellion. 

-.+«The Marquis of Lorne, it is said, will re- 
sign the governor-generalship of Canada 
upon his return from his trip to Manitoba. 


.+eeThe new Czar of Russia is reported to 
have recently said: ‘‘ I don’t expect to be alive 





five weeks hence.”’ 


School and College. 


PRESIDENT PortTeR, of Union College, 
Schenectady, has formally invited General 
Grant to take part in laying the corner-stone of 
the new Memorial Hall. The ceremony will 
take place on June 2lst, the day previous to 
the close of the college year, and a large attend- 
ance is expected. The necessary funds have 
been procured by endowments from the friends 
of the College and ground has already been 
broken. The structure will be 200 feet long 
and 75 feet wide, including the Washburne 
library hall, lecture and recitation-rooms. It is 
said that General Grant has accepted the invi- 
tation, and also given the sum of $1,000 toward 
the building fund. 


...-The latest statistics show 41,678,000 
school-children in the world, so far as the cen- 
sus-takers were enabled toascertain. These have 
about 1,000,000 teachers. First in proportion 
to population comes the United States, with 
9,373,195 pupils and 271,144 teachers. Both 
here and in France the school-children form 
one-fifth of the population. Prussia, with 4,- 
007,776 pupils and 57,936 teachers, takes the 
third place. Next come England and Wales, 
where, as in Prussia, school-children are one- 
sixth of the population. Austria then files into 
line. In Japan there are 2,162,962 school-chil- 
dren, but the total population is not known. 


....Lehigh University, at South Bethlehem, 
Pa., is one of the few collegiate institutions at 
which the tuition is entirely free. It was 
founded by the late Asa Packer, in 1865, and 
provides seven courses of four years each, 
under the instruction of a faculty numbering 
sixteen members, of which Robert A. Lamber- 
ton, LL.D., is the president. There is a total 
of 112 students pursuing their studies at Le- 
high. Mr. Packer’s gifts to the institution 
amounted in all to $2,500,000, exclusive of a 
tract of land containing one hundred and fif- 
teen acres. 


....Mr. William Bucknell, of Philadelphia, 
has offered to give $50,000 to the endowment 
fund of the Crozier Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, at Lewisburg, Pa., provided that the fur- 
ther sum of $100,000 in secured and permanent 
investments be derived by selling all the prop- 
erty belonging to the University to which itis 
attached, except the real estate in the Universi- 
ty campus, in Lewisburg, and that an 
additional suin of $50,000 be raised by the 
board of trustees. The offer is to remain open 
until Nov. 1st next. 


.... The Kitchen Garden Association is doing a 
work which merits the attention of all who are 
interested in practical education. It is designed 
to promote the training of children in house- 
work on the kindergarten plan. It has success- 
fully inaugurated the work in New York and 
many other places and is prepared to furnish 
instructions and material to those who wish to 
undertake this work in any part of the country. 
Miss Grace Dodge, 262 Madison Avenue, is the 
corresponding secretary. 





...-A school of gardening and practical 
floriculture is to be opened at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, near London, for the benefit of students 
of landscape-gardening and gentlemen likely 
to be the owners, the conservators, or manag- 
ers of great estates. 


....The trustees of Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., have bought the old Kingsley prop- 
erty, east of the main college building, and will 
erect thereon a new music hall. There are 
now over 250 students at this institution. 


....The Italian Government provides four 
female inspectors for the girls’ schools under 
national control. These inspectors receive a 
salary of 2,000 francs a year and expenses 
and are said to do their work well. 


....The Michigan Legislature is considering 
a bill providing for unifotm and cheaper text- 


| books, the books to be chosen bya aftperin- 


tendent of instruction and four commissioners 
appointed by the governor. 


....On account of the failure of the Maine 
Legislature to make adequate provision for 
the support of the State College, the trustees 
are obliged hereafter to charge a tuition fee of 
$30 per year. 


...-The president of Brown University, Rev. 
E. G. Robinson, D. D., LL. D., has been 
chosen to deliver the next course of lectures 
on ‘Preaching’ at the Yale Theological Sem- 
inary. 

...-Nebraska has a school population of 142,- 
848 and an enrollment of 92,549, with 4,100 
teachers. The school receipts last year were 
$1,294,137 and the expenditures were $1,249, - 
793. 


-,...There are two universities in Hungary, a 
polytechnic school, two normal schools, eighty- 
pine gymnasien, and twenty-six real-schulen. 


....About forty female students are now 





pursuing their studies at the Harvard Annex. 





Ministerial Register. 


BARY, E., accepts call to St. Charles, Mil. 

FINCH, M. M., Dividing Creek, called to New- 

port, N. J. 

FOLWELL, J. N., D. D., Second ch., Eastern 

District, Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

HIGGINS, A. M., Lee, accepts call to Ashland, 

Mass. 

KIRTLEY, L., Woodbury, N. J., accepts call 

to Jackson, Mich, 

LATHAM, Frank T., ord. in First ch., Suf- 

field, Conn. " 

LAWRENCE, B. F., Groton, Mass., accepts 

call to Meriden, Mass. 

McQUILLIN, J. B., Yarmouth, called to Un- 

ion Avenue ch., Paterson, N. J. 

— J.8., ord. at Rock Grove, W. 
a 





MOORE, W. L., Pomeroy, O., resigns. 
PECKHAM, A., ord. at Springboro, Penn. 
ROBINSON, E. G., D. D., of Brown Universi- 
ty, will deliver the next course of Yale 
Lectures on Preaching. 


Lt J. D., Nunda, accepts call to Perry, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARNES, 8. G., professor in Iowa College, 

ord. at Grinnell, Ia. 

BILLMAN, Howaprp, ord. at Southbury, Conn, 

a, M. G., Ph. D., called to Owego, 
= oe 


BUTLER, G. 8., invited to Coventry, Vt., one 
year. 
CLARK, J. B., ord. at Barkhamsted, Conn. 
CROWELL, ZeEnas, Houlton, called to Corn 
ish, Me. 
DICKINSON, H. A., Second ch., Huntington, 
Mass., resigns. 
DICKINSON, G. L., Schroon Lake, N. Y., 
accepts call to Roodhouse, III. 
EDDY, Hiram, D.D., accepts call to Sheffield, 
Mass. 
EDSON, H. K., ord. at Grinnell, Ia. 
EDWARDS, Jonataan, West Newfield, Me., 
resigns. 
GATES, H. N., accepts call to David City, Neb. 
HARLOW, L., Charlemont, Mass., accepts call 
to Putney, Vt. 
HUUSTON, Hiram, Deer Isle, Me., First ch., 
resigns. 
JAGGER, E. L., Bristol, N. H., resigns. 
LEAVITT, J. G., inst. at Webster, Mass. 
LEONARD, D. L., Northfield, Minn., resigns, 
to become a home missionary. 
MONROE, E. N., ord. at East Granville, Mass. 
MURCH, A. A., accepts call to Fairport, 
Minn. 
NIMS, G. W., inst. at Walton, N. Y. 
NORTON, 8. A., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Amboy, Til. 
PALMER, E. 8., Westhampton, Mass., resigns. 
RODGERS, Levi, inst. in First ch., George- 
town, Mass. 
SIMPSON, ApaM, Fairport, Minn., resigns. 
SKEELS, H. M., accepts call to Udina, Ill. 
SMITH, J. D., Shelby Iron Works, Ala., 
accepts call to Louisville, Ky. 
WALBRIDGE, E. L., Bangor Seminary, accepts 
call to Millbridge, Me. 
WATERS, T. F., South ch., Ipswich, Mass., 
resigns. 
WEIDMAN, P., Lansing Ridge, Ia., resigns. 
sales aaa R. G., ord. at Salmon Falls, 


LUTHERAN, 
HERBST, C. E., Bridgewater, Mich., settles at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
HOOPER, P. 8., Shamokin, to Northampton, 
Penn. 
McCRON, Joan, D. D., died, recently, in Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., aged 74. 
MINTER, E., removes from Rossville, Penn., 
to Washington, O. 
RIZER, P., Oswego, N. Y., resigns. 
SCHMUCKER, B. M., D.D., becomes pastor of 
Pottstown, Renn. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
BRODHEAD, Aveustvus, D.D., inst. in First 
ch., Bridgeton, N. J. 
CHALFANT, Georce W., Martin’s Ferry, O., 
called to Park-ave. ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
CONGDON, H. W., Smithville Flats, accepts 
call to Wyoming, N. Y. 
CRITCHLAND, B. C., D.D., Greenville, Penn., 
resigns. 
DARDEN, W. H., ord. evangelist by the Pres- 
bytery of San Francisco. 
EDWARDS, JonatTuHan, D.D., inst. in Seventh 
ch., Cincinnati, O. 
HEMPHILL, Joseps, ord. evangelist by the 
Presbytery of San Francisco. 
MoANDERSON, 8., D.D., Hamilton, O., ac- 
cepts call to Eldorado, Kan. 
PATTON, Wituiam A., inst. in Doylestown, 
Penn. 
TRIMMER, J. A., inst. 
Newark, N 
WEBER, H. J., inst. in Carmel ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 
WERNER, Ju ivs, inst. in Haddonfield, N. J. 


REFORMED. 
COBB, Henrr N., D.D., Millbrook, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


in Woodside ch., 


DYKSTRA, L., Fulton, I!l., called to Pella, Ia. 

GRIFFIN, Water J., inst. in Bedford ch, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

GROENEVALD, J.C., accepts call to Sauga- 
tuck, Mich. 





HOFFMAN, J., Oostburg, accepts call to 
Baldwin, Wis. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 29th. 


fHE PARABLE OF THE POUNDS —Loge 
xtx, 11—27. 


Notes.—* These things,’—The praise of 
Zaccheus and the announcement that his sins 
were forgiven, and that the Son of Man had 
come to save the lost. “* The Kingdom of 
God.””—Christ’s taking the kingdom and rul- 
ing, instead of the Romans. “Would im- 
mediately appear.”’—Christ did not clearly dis- 
abuse them, not even when the children hailed 
him asthe king with hosannas.———‘‘To re- 
ceive for himself a kingdom.’’—The people would 
understand the parable, as this was precisely 
what Archelaus had some time before done. 
When his father, Herod, died, he had gone toa 
far country, even to Rome, the capital of the 
empire, to ask the emperor to give him the 
kingdom. And some of the Jews had sent 
after him a protest, begging that he might not 
be made king; but that, rather, Judea might 
be male a province, governed by a proconsul. 
———‘* Ten servants.’,°—The money was given 
them, eo that they might go into trade and sup- 
port themselves during his long absence. ——-— 
** Pounds.”"—The ‘ peund,’’ mina, was worth 
between fifteen and twenty dollars; a good 
capital for one going in trade.——-—*‘ Austere.”’ 
—Harsh, severe. —* Thou knemest.””—This 
sentence should be interrogative—‘‘ Didst thou 
know?” ete.—or an exclamation. “Usury.” 
—Interest **Mine enemies.”’ — Different 
persons from the servants. The parable shows 
that Christ, at his appearing in his kingdom, 
would reward both his servants and his ene- 
mies according to their works.———‘‘S/ay 
them.”*—Not a strange command and quite in 
keeping with Oriental manners. Jesus was 
not, as they thought, like the king coming 
back from a far country, to reward and to 
punish; but like the nobleman who was going 
to receive the kingdom, and would by and by 
return. 

















‘Tnstruction.—It is not wise to be always ex- 
pecting the immediate coming of Christ in 
some tangible, visible form, asthe Jews did: 
but to be always living so as to be ready when 
he does come. , 

This parable says that each servant had one 
pound. Another says that the number of 
talents given were different. The point of the 
parable is not in the amount given, but in the 
fact that God gives us each something. We 
are not left without gifts, opportunities, re- 
sponsibilities, any of and 
“ occupy,”’ improve them. 

Remember this command: ‘“ Occupy till I 
come.”’ Many a person, when converted, is 
zealous for a while and then flags. We must 
he persistent. We must be faithful till Christ. 
calls us to account. 

God has enemies. There are those who do 
not love nor serve Christ. They will not 
have him to reign over them. It is very strange, 
bnt a fact. We should understand our posi- 
tion clearly. Are we among those that want 
Christ as our master, or those that wonld be 
theirown masters? 

The rightful king will reign. 
use to resist him. 


us; we must 


It is of no 
Resistance will not be suc- 


cessful when he comes in bis kingdom. The 
parable says: “Slay them before me.’’ That 
is according to the Oriental custom. What 


Christ’s way will be we may not exactly under- 
stand; but the soul! that sinneth, it shal) die. 


Faithful servicé will be rewarded. It can- 
not be otherwise. God were no good Godif 
he did not work on this principle. Christ says 
elsewhere that his disciples sha)! sit on thrones. 
This is figurative, for he says his kingdom is 
not of this world; but it means reward and 
blessedness. 

The man who complains of God is very un- 
reasonable. God is not austere, severe, un- 

ust. He is very merciful. He wants no more 
than is right. A man never complains of God 
and his providence until he is in the wrong 
himself. He excuses himself by accusing 
God. 

Human faculties differ. Some have more 
ability than others and can accomplish more. 
Those of less ability should not grieve. God 
will praise them equally and require less of 
them. The men with great abilities has more 
serious responsibilities. 

It is a fair thing that those who work the 
hardest and most skillfully should get the 
most. Every young man should try to save 
a little money; when what he has saved grows 
without his labor. If he gets riches, it is right. 
He ought to. Think what a world this would 
be if diligent, prudent men did not get richer. 

The servant, the churchmember who does 
not improve his opportunities and work for 
his Master need not expect any better treat- 
ment than the enemy. He is not a true servant, 
but an enemy in disguise. Such enemies are 
the worst—who take on the Christian name, 
but will not do Christian service. 





Pebbles. 


CLEANLINESS is next to godliness, and a 
long distance from New York. 

....8ome men are never more possessed of a 
devil than when they are self-possessed. 





sonal A great many pious people resemble the 
old cathedralsin one particular: viz., their dim 
religious light. 


-...Time is money and money is time, for 
when you give 25 cents to a couple of tramps 
it is a quarter to two. 


...-lt is terribly embarrassing to come into 
town after a fishing excursion, and find there is 
not a trout io the market. 


.... Young ladies and elephants attain their 
growth at cighteen. But here analogy ceases. 
One trunk ts euough for an elephant. 


....This has been a very. healthy Spring, 
Quite a number of Western rivers, that have 
been confiued to their beds for years, are now 
leaving them. 


...»What constitutes a revolution of the 
earth? First comes the Spring, then the Sum. 
mer set, and then the Fall. Needless to go 
Winter further details. 


...-In describing a new organ, a rural music- 
al critic says: ‘*The swell died away in a de- 
licilous suffocation, like one singing a sweet 
song under the bedclothes.”’ 


..+-The “hated Saxon’”’ has beev hit by an 
Irish M. P., with this uncommonly neat Hiber_ 
niciem: * So long as [Ireland was silent under 
her wrongs England was deaf to her cries !”’ 


....** Sweets to the sweet,” said the funny 
young man, as he handed the waiter-giri 
a faded bouquet. ‘‘ Beets to the beat,” re- 
turned the girl, as she pushed him a plate of 
the vegetables. 


....Some men have hard luck. A Boston 
artist painted a picture of a bull frog having a 
spasm in » pot. of red puint, and the critics 
pronounced it a fine copy of ‘lurner’s great 
painting, ‘“ The Slave Ship.”’ 


...“*Mr. Gilbooly,”’ said a diminutive boy, 
with a handful of bills, ‘when are you going 
to pay this bill for them boots you have got 
on?’ “ow old are you, sonny?” ‘ Ten 
years old.”’ ‘Go tell your pa you have got 
too much curiosity for your age.” 


...A Cincinnati girl spent all ber leisure 
time for three years in learning to box, and 
then, when she got married and wanted to fight 
ber husband, she went at him and pulled hair 
and scratched, the same as any other woman 
would. You can’t make over human nature. 


-.eeA sleeper is one who sleeps; a sleeper 
is also u place where a sleeper can sleep; and 


_asleeper is, too, a thing over which runs the 


sleeper in which the sleeper sleeps; so that 
the sleeper iu the sleeper sleeps while the 
sleeper runs on, as well as sometimes leaps off, 
the track. 


...-Bergh is always getting up something 
new in the philanthropic line. It is under- 
stood that he offers a large cash prize for 
the best essay in answer to the question 
** How shall we make out-door life attractive 
to the mosquito?’ We’ve got it! ‘‘Go out 
doors yourself !”’ 


-++-They had been engaged for a long time,and 
one évening were reading the paper togetber 


+ ** Look, love!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Only $15 fora 


suit of clothes!” ‘Is it a wedding suit?” she 
asked, looking naively at her lover. “Ob! 
no,” he answered. ‘It is a business suit.” 
‘Well, I meant business,’’ she replied. 


+---There is one boy in Galveston who wih 
never be a musician. He is too independent. 
His tescher was trying to make him play the 
right notes, and said to him: ** You must not 
reach away over there on thetreble. That’s not 
right.” ‘I guess I’ll reach where I please on 
this piano. We own this piano, Ireckon. [ll 
put my feet upon it, if I see fit.” 


...“*You must admit, John Webster, that 
you stole those pullets,’”’ said the Galveston 
judge to the culprit. ‘‘Jedge,’’ responded 
Jim, ‘‘I don’t really believe I stole dem chick- 
ens. In de fust place, Jedge, nobody saw me 
take em. In de next place, dey could not be 
found on my premises, beeauseI had done hid 
dem chickens under de floor. 1| can’t help be- 
lievin’, Jedge, dat I’s innocent as a lamb.” 


....Up on the railroad between Galveston 
and Austin they tell that Jay Gould and his 
party, while in Texas, stopped at a farmhouse 
along the line of the railroad, to get some 
fresh eggs and milk. The party furnishing the 
refreshments wanted $50 a dozen for his eggs. 
Jay Gould remarked that eggs must be scarce, 
to ask that muchforthem. ‘There are plenty 
of eggs here,”’ responded the genial host ; “ but 
fellers like you, that can afford to pay such 
prices, are scarce. That’s why eggs are worth 
$50 a dozen on this joyous occasion.”’ 








° 
Literature, 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers fer ali volumes received The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Jor further notice. 


DO WE NEED NEW LIGHT AS TO 
THE CREDIT MOBILIER ?* 





Mr. Row.anp Hazarp thinks we clearly 
do, and there are obvious reasons why he 
should think so. His father, R. G. Hazard, 
was greatly depended on in the enterprise. 
He himself and Isaac P. Hazard, together 
with four others of the name, were among 
the owners of Credit Mobilier stock—a plain 
indication, we should say, that these gen- 
tlemen’s minds were at ease as to the in- 
vestment they were making. Itis not to 
be supposed that they would goin such a 
family group—four among them, we think, 
ladies—into an enterprise of doubtful char- 
acter. As far as the subscribers go, they 
were in good company. Itis not a long 
list, but far too respectable in its composi- 
tion to leave any doubt as to the fair and 
honorable appearance of the investment. 

Happily, as far as Mr. Hazard’s essay 
goes, we may put every imputation of this 
kind wholly to oneside. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the high character of the stockholders 
does not decide the main question; though 
we observe it has had influence enough in 
some quarters to win favor to Mr. Hazard’s 
view. A long memory in cases like this is 
an important element of public virtue. It 
is not reassuring to find that the main points 
of this cause celebre are already indistinct, 
after the lapse of ten years. 

Mr. Hazard contributes little to the dis- 
cussion which is not in the Poland or the 
Wilson Reports. He explains that the 
Frenchified name was the mark left on them 
by the ill-omened friendship of George Fran- 
cis Train. As far as the charter went, the 
Credit Mobilier was an innocent and wholly 
unobjectionable corporation and not with- 
out precedent here. J. M.S. Williams told 
the Congressional Committee that he had 
previously built roads in the West through 
a similar corporation. It was simply a Rail- 
way Equipment and Building Compay, with 
the members’ responsibility limited to the 


‘amount of stock owned. This limitation 


was the attractive feature of the charter. 
The members took it up because they wished 
to limit their responsibility to the amount 
of stock subscribed. In such an enterprise, 
with so mapy unknown and dangerous pos- 
sibilities in it, they are not to be too much 
blamed for this evasion; but it was a bad 
beginning, and the bad in it grew worse as 
things went on. ‘The Union Pacific charter 
contemplated a responsible corporation. 
The road was to be built and administered 
by responsible men. The end of the legis- 
lation was to create and define this respon- 
sibility. The builders found a way to evade 
these wholesome provisions and do their 
work with light shoulders. Whether they 
really did escape responsibility or not, even 
in the legal point of view, may be questioned. 
Whether they did or: not, the assump-~ 
tion that they did put them in a false 
position from the start, where they were all 
but sure to come into collision with the 
Government and where they stood in the 
many and great dangers of irresponsible 
persons administering a great trust. 

Their first step was to organize them- 
sélves into a double-headed association, 
which for one set of transactions was the 
responsible Union Pacific Co., and for an- 
other the Credit Mobilier, limited. The 
same set of men in one corporation con- 
tracted with themselves in the other, and 
paid themselves in the irresponsible com- 
pany what in the other they squeezed out of 
the franchise. Government -Directore Sher- 
man says, in his testimony, that he made 
this charge at the time; and Vice-President 
Durant claims that he did. It must have been 


pretty obvious. Mr. Hazard, however, does 


not see this dark feature of the transaction. 
Mr. J. M. 8. Williams, treasurer and the 
enfant terrible of the testimony, does and is 
very explicit. He asserts that the two cor- 
porations were identical; or, as he explained 
to the Congressional Committee, one was 
the right-hand and the other the left-hand 


* Tae CREDIT MosiLier oF America. A Paper Read 
betore the Rhode Island Historica) Society, Tuesday 
Evening, February 22d, 1881, by Rowia™p Hazarp, 
(Providence; Siaaey J Kider.) 














———— 
pocket of the same pair of pantaloons. The 
contracts between the two were of one 
party with himself and had in them the 
essence of fraud. Mr. Hazard demurs. Jy 
the beginning, he says, Ames and the Rhode 
Island men had nothing to do with the 
Union Pacific. We cannot say what prime. 
val innocence ‘‘ Ames and the Rhode Island 
men ” may have been in, in the beginning. It 
is, at all events, a long way back from the 
point we are now at; and as to the fact, Mr. 
Hazard’s associates, Mr. Alley, Messrs. Du- 
rant and Williams, and we do not know how 
many more, contradict him. 

The Credit Mobilier owned the Union 
Pacific stock, and the Ames contract was 
no sooner made than it was assigned to the 
Credit Mobilier, whose members proceeded 
to transfer the proceeds of the franchise in 
their left-hand pocket into the personal 
possession of the right-hand pocket. They 
made such good speed that by Dec. 12th, or 
in some four months, they had divided 
among themselves more money than the 
whole amount they had at any time at risk 
in their enterprise. 

This is the main grievance. Mr. Hazard’s 
apologia pro vita sua does not relieve the 
point. The directors made contracts in 
their own interest, which the Union Pacific 
was to pay for; and, instead of charging 
over the profits to the corporation they had 
in trust, divided them among themselves. 
Congress intended the Union Pacific to be 
a grand national road. It endowed it with 
royal generosity. It furnished a magnifi- 
cent belt of land 500 feet wide for the track, 
bestowed on it land-grants of a value which 
is still unknown, and advanced the national 
credit for over $27,000,000, making every 
provision to build and equip the road, to 
furnish it with abundant financial working 
strength, and to reward the builders; but 
the directors treated this franchise as if it 
were wholly a matter of their own, with no 
third party in interest. Their plan was to 
get as large and quick returns from it as 
they could. They anticipated its business 
with income bonds; they discounted whe 
real estate, before they could sell it, with 
land bonds; they loaded the property with - 
above $27,000,000 of first-mortgage bonds, 
and an equal amount ona second mortgage. 
The profits on these great sums—drawn from 
the capital provided for the road and which 
should have inured to the benefit of the cor- 
poration—they diverted into the Credit Mo, 
bilier, by means of charges made on the 
Union Pacific, and divided among them- 
selves, as if they were earnings. 

The bane of these proceedings, and of 
every defense yet made of them, is that these 
directors assumed what Mr. J. M. 8. Wil- 
liams said out in bis examination: ‘‘ That 
the Government bad no interest in the mat- 
ter. The franchise was private property, 
and the Company had the right to realize 
on it what they could and divide it among 
themselves.” This was Durant’s view. 
Mr. Alley says he opposed it, in favor of 
the true position that the builders were to 
pay themselves only for the building, and 
get their best and permanent reward from 
the road in operation. This was sound, 
financially and morally. Had it prevailed, 
Mr. Hazard might have had better returns 
to report than he has. Ames went against 
it at first; but changed his mind too late. 
Mr. Hazard takes this view, but does not 
dwell on it. We can almost believe that, 
in his haste to get past the ugly point, he 
has never looked into it at all. 

The third party in interest (the people or 
the Government) was really the chief one 
who took the risks and bore the cost and 
for whose benefit the franchise was created. 
The Credit Mobilier sold out this third 
party in interest, and, when they com- 
plained, told them they had nothing in the 
concern. The defense is as bad as the 
original wrong. 

Mr. Hazard and his associates dwell on 
the enormous risks they incurred. .What 
were they? The total amount actually raised 
by them Mr. Hazard puts at $3,750,000. 
Not a colossal sum. But there was the 
Ames contract, with its sum total of $47,- 
000,000. It did not, however, fall due in 
one day; but only as the work advanced. 
With every twenty miles of road built the 
Government was ready with its installment 
of the $27,000,000. There were the bonds, 
and the proceeds of business done as_ the 
road advanced—an item not included by 
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Mr. Hazard. Besides this, the Committee | another. Bishop Huntington on Prayer-book 


reserved for themselves a curious and effi- 
cient means to break their contracts and 
take themselves off at the first sign of dan- 
ger. The risk did not oppress them at the 
time. Instead of hauling close to the wind 
and saving up for a blow, in two months 
they made one large dividend, and by De- 
cember 12th, a month or two later, they had 
divided among themselves more than the 
whole sum they had at risk. 

When the Ames contract was signed 247 
miles were completed, and paid for at a 
lower rate than the Ames contract required ; 
but the Ames contract was made to reach 
back and cover that work. What had been 
paid for it was charged up against Ames, 
aud the balance paid over to him as due. 

The actual cost of building is not clear. 
Probably not far from $70,000,000. The 
sum reported as paid out by the Union Pa- 
cific, with $3,000,000 of earnings added 
to it, is $117,033,728.52. Of this Mr. Haz 
ard finds it difficult to decide what amount 
between $6,000,000 and $15,000,000 the 
corporators received. High or low, the 
amount is of no consequence. They should 
have been paid well. The charge against 
them is that, having in the first step evaded 
responsibility, in the next they abused it, 
and rewarded themselves at the expense of 
their trust. 

The Wilson Committee may have been 
too severe when it cuts them off from praise 
with the assertion that they found courage 
to build only when they discovered that the 
road could be built without risk, and at great 
profit, on the franchise and Government aid. 


From the Messrs. Scribner & Welford we 
have two more volumes in their “ Ilustra- 
ted Biographies of the Great Artists.”’ One is 
Sir David Wi/kie, by John W. Mollett, and the 
other, Thomas Gainsborough and John Constable, 
by George M. Brock-Arnold. As far as we 
have had time to examinethese hand-books, 
we have found them, like the others in the se- 
ries, excellent little hand-books, and especially 
useful to readers who desire to freshen their 
recollections of the galleries they haye visited 
or to acquire a general acquaintance with pic- 
tures and painters. The illustrations, with- 
out being above criticism, are good and use- 
ful. In the same line of historic study lies 
Gleanings in the Fields of Art, by Ednah D. Che- 
uey. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) The author re- 
views, in light and rapid flight, at least, two 
continents in the world of art. ‘The abstruse 
speculations that underlie the question what 
art is, and the erudition required to illustrate 
“Greek Art,’ “‘ Early Christian Art,” the By- 
zantines, and the era of the Renaissance have 
neither prevented her from undertaking those 
themes nor from dispatching them in ninety- 
two pages. The other chapters, which do not 
cover all the schools of European art, are done 
in an equally rapid way. The author has seen 
the original paintings, read the books on them, 
and formed an opinion of her own, which is 
given in a pleasant way, for what it is 
worth. The best part of the book is the 
chapter on the history of American art; but, 
as it stops at Thomas Cole, it ends before 
American art was anything more than what 
would fill one small gallery with respectable 
pictures. In the same general department 
belongs Literary Art: A Conversation betweeh a 
Painter, a Poet, and a Philosopher, by John Al- 
bee. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This 
book is one of the sequele of the Summer 
School at Concord. Three friends meet at 
the old bridge and arrange themselves for a 
talk. This book is their talk, as reported by 
the one listener who was providentially on 
hand. They are a little embarrassed in the be- 
ginning; but after a while the spontaneous 
flow of oracular wisdom sets in and flows over 
many fields of thought and criticism. Art is 
defined thus: ‘‘ Nature passed through man’s 
senses, heart, mind, in a word, being, is art.” 
They run against the woman question, as, in- 
deed, every man must in Concord, and deliver 
themselves of much bombast and some very 
good sense, indeed. This history repeats itself 
through the book. These two superlatively 
good things were said by those friends in coun- 
cil: ** It is an age of information. To what pur- 
pose I don’t know; unless to be well-informed, 
as it is called, [is] the cheapest substitute for 
knowing.” And this: “ Schiller said publish- 
ers should make their money on worthless 
books, and print the better for love and hon- 
or’s sake.” 











v+++The American Church Review for April is 
® thick, imposing number, clearly printed on 
g00d paper, as usual, and made up in the busi- 
ness-like way this review has of keeping its 
eye on its own field. ‘he interest of one is so 
much the interest of all that many of these 
papers would serve as well in one church as 


revision is worth reading anywhere. The 
Princess Dora d’Istria gives the first part of a 
communication on the Greek Church, which 
seems like an eirenicon, designed to bring out 
the common grounds of sympathy between the 
Protestant and Greek Communions lying back 
in their history. Bishop Herzog’s ** Review of 
the Old Catholic Movement” is probably the 
most important contribution. It ends, how- 
ever, at the critical point where the move- 
ment was called onto show what independ- 
ent power it had to- take care of itself. We 
wait with interest to hear what the Bish- 
op has to say in the next paper. In con- 
nection with this, we call attention to the 
article by Professor Woker, of Switzer- 
land, on the unfavorable results of previous 
negotiations with Rome. We were pleased 
with the progressive spirit of Bishop Hunting- 
ton’s statement of the case for the revision of 
the Prayer-book. Still better is the conserv- 
ativism of Dr. McKim in discussing the ques- 
tion *‘ Does Belief in the Incarnation Involve 
Belief in Miracle?” It may be a wise policy 
for the Anglican Church to make her bound- 
aries elastic and comprehensive; but the more 
comprehensive she is the more is the occasion 
for the best discussion and definition of the 
grounds of faith and the limits of faith and 
unbelief. Harper's New Month/y for June 
shows in its first number on the White Moun- 
tains the approacly of Summer. Paul Hayne 
contributes a pathetic ballad, “The Dead 
Child and the Mocking Bird.” The stroug 
paper of the number is Mr. Edward Atkinson’s 
“Kentucky Farms.’’ James Parton condenses 
in his article on ‘‘ The Trial of Jeanne Darc”’ 
the substance of the several books which con- 
tain what is known about it. Amelia E. Barr 
discovered a fine subject to write on in ‘“‘ Bal- 
lads and Ballad Music Illustrating Shakes- 
peare.””” The finished style of William Winter 
is very attractive in what he says of Edwin 
Booth. The illustrations of this number show 
that themew style of treatment is pretty firmly 
established in Harper. 





....Alexandre Dumas wished to close his lit- 
erary career with a book on cookery. Miss 
Catherine Owen apparently opens her’s with 
one—Cwlture and Cooking ; or, Art in the Kitch- 
en. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) We doubt 
if Alexandre Dumas would not have taken 
very much her line. He would have been sure 
to open with some little mendacity, playful or 
otherwise. And so does she, with the modest 
unveracity ‘‘ This is not a cookery book,”’ 
which, in the sense of being all you want to go 
by in the kitchen, it is not ; but a cookery book 
it is, nevertheless, and a bright, spicy one 
which plucks us dinner-bolting people, brag. 
ging of our indifference to such things, by the 
sleeve, and reads us off a string of wise and 
witty sayings, tending to show that we area 
poor lot, unmannered children of. “ Carlyle’s 
gigocracy,’’ who have no acquired tastes and 
assume to be indifferent to what we eat and 
drink and how we do it; whereas these mat- 
ters should engross a certain fraction of our 
attention as reasonable beings. The aim of 
this writer seems to have been to add the sauce 
to the other writers. She carries all things up 
into their higher stages. Bread becomes kringles 
and brioche in her treatment; pasiry, frangi- 
pane tartlets; and among stores to be kept on 
hand are the simple but effective things that 
transform common cookery into French deli- 
cacies. She devotes herself to luncheons, and 
shows you how to do wonders with nothing: 
how-to make for yourself the wonderful con- 
fections that even a rich diner dare not order 
- More than once a year at Delmonico’s; and 
how with a turn anda pinch of some simple, 
to adorn your table with beufd la jardi- 
niére, Pate & frire @la Caréme, Maitre ad hotel 
sauce, and. other delicatessen, which none of us 
ever dared to hope for before. * Apple- 
ton’s New Handy-Volume Series ”’ contains an 
attractive number of Little Comedies, by Julian 
Sturgis, designed for society plays. They are 
pure, good, and amusing. Wecommend them 
to the notice of any who have entertainments 
of this kind on their hands. 





...-Mr. Boyesen’s Ilka on the Hill-Top, and 
other Stories (Charles Scribner's Sons) is a neat 
lémo of very readable tales. They have a 
marked plot and work up to a climax, some of 
them to & catastrophe, in an interesting way. 
They are cleverly contrived and told in good 
style. Mr. William Rounseville Alger 
spreads an impressive ‘‘table of contents ” at 
the beginning of his School of Life (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers); but how can he make a 
school of that in which nothing is taught? 
This is the unfortunate predicament of the 
author. He starts with his bands empty. He 
has no philosophy, no sanction nor motive for 
virtue, and nothing to support character. His 
whole reliance is on sentiment and protest- 
ation; a8, for example, when he glorifies faith 
and calls for it, but has no respectable defini- 
tion of faith, provides nothing to call out 
faith nor to support it. The same pub- 
lishers (Roberta Brothers) send the advanced 











sheets of the “Boston Monday Lectures ’’ for’ 
1880, 1881, under the title, Christ and Modern 
Thought, with a preliminary lecture on The 
Methods of Meeting Motlern Unbelief, by Joseph 
Cook. These lectures have already appeared 
in our columns. Nothing need be added here, 
except to announce their publication in book 
form, and to call attention among them to Dr. 
Cotton Smith’s lecture on “‘ The Theistic Basis 
of Evolution” and to that on the * Facts as to 
Divorce in New England,”’ by the Rev. Samuel 
Dike. Joseph Cook’s ‘Preliminary’ is a 
meandering production, with the merits and 
demerits with which the public are now famil- 
far. He declares himself satisfied that the bat- 
tle is going on well, and is pleased with the out- 
look. He asserts that scievtific men have al_ 
ready made mincemeat of Spencer, Mill, and 
the whole materialist set. Whether they have 
or not, the terms of existence inside the scien- 
tific fraternity are such that, sooner or later, 
every weak thing must gotothe walland be 
pulverized. 


...-It might be extravagant to deny in toto 
the value of manuals in learning to sing or to 
speak ; but it would be a less mischievous ex- 
travagance than to attempt to form one’s self 
asa singer or speaker by the sole aid of a 
manual. These are arts which require to be 
taught by the living teacher, and with a good 
teacher there is but little use for the manual. 
It must be added, however, that, when full 
weight has been given to this view of the sub- 
ject, there still remains a place for manuals. 
They may, at least, be sufficiently useful to 
make it important that they should be good. 
G. Walter Dale’s Outline of Elocution and Com- 
prehensive Manual of Principles (Danville, 
Ind.: Normal Teachers’ Pub. House) has been 
prepared with considerable care. The tables 
of classification and general arrangement of 
topics is both complete and neat. All thatcan 
be accomplished by a military manual of drill 
or practice is exhibited in a satisfactory way. 
The author satisfies himself too easily with 
having named or classified a vocal act, when 
what is required is descriptive or analytic de- 
finition. He does not sufficiently recognize 
the fact that whole groups of elocutionary de- 
tails are controlled from one center; as, for 
example, the art of breathing is not to 
be learned in wearisome and ineffectual 
struggles with ‘‘waist breathing,” ‘dorsal 
breathing,” “costal breathing,’ and the like; 
but with one direction how to elevate the chest 
so as to free the lungs.. The breathing 
will then take eare of itself. The author has 
drawn very largely on Professor Munroe, and 
it may be regretted that he does not intro- 
duce his theory of gesture and of position and 
breathing. Astothe selections, where there 
is so much to choose from, one can hardly go 
amiss. The market is so well supplied with 
such selections that we must admire the cour- 
age which ventures out with another. 


....Fulse Gods; or, The Idol Worship of the 
World, by Frank 8. Dobbins (New York: C. R. 
Blackall & Co.), is essentially a popular book, 
but not a bad one. The type is unusually 
good andclear. The illustrations are profuse 
and assist the subject. The parts relating to 
China and Japan have been submitted to the 
very competent review of Professor 8. Wells 
Williams, and the whole has been gone over 
and pruned by Professor Isaac H. Hall. The 
author’s theory that our race started mono- 
theistic has no historical basis. There is no 
monotheism known which has not polytheism 
back of it. At the same time, there is evi- 
dence that the worship of images and idols is 
not an original part of the primitive religions. 
This work goes over a great deal of ground, 
and discusses the different forms of idolatry 
practiced in different parts of the earth, 
with very considerable accuracy as to de- 
tails and with much breadth of research, 
but with less of careful and reliable gen- 
eralization as to conclusions and _ results. 
We do not know a better work for pop- 
ular use which covers the same ground. 
The second volume of Great Singers, in 
Mr. George T. Ferris’s popular musical series 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is a valuable and care- 
fully compiled little book, like its predecessor. 
Both volumes contain much entertaining anec- 
dote and reliable information, well put to- 
gether. Few religious books have had a 
wider reading or proved more useful than 
Stepping Heavenward, by the late Mrs. E. Pren- 
tiss. A new edition, from new stereotype 
plates, has been brought out by the publishers, 
Messrs. Randolph & Company, with a brief in- 
troductory sketch of the author, which is un- 
derstood to have been prepared by her hus- 
band, the Rev. Dr. Prentiss, of this city. 








....Karl Angust Wildenhahn is one of those 
rare authors who unites a fair degree of accu- 
rate learning with the double power of capti- 
vating his readers and of furnishing them with 
good, wholesome religious instruction. He 
has been an efficient and model pastor in 
a modest field, where he made himself 
worthy to receive the Doctorate of Divinity 





qrom the University of Leipsig and other dis- 





tinguished honors. His best work has been 
done in the series which is now introduced to 
the American public under the general title of 
“Pictures from the Life.” (Philadelphia: J. 
Frederick Smith.) We have thus far received 
two of the volumes: Hans Sachs, translated by 
Harriett Reynolds Krauth, and Puul Gerhardt, 
translated by the Rev. G. A. Wenzel. The 
plan in both is the same. The annals of the 
time are made to unfold around some one 
commanding historical figure. The history is 
the principal interest and fiction is employed 
to facilitate the communication of truth to 
young readers. These volumes are thoroughly 
religious, and not made so superficially by the 
mingling into them of some tincture of pious 
commonplace. The author ayows responsi- 
bility for the correctness of his historic im- 
pressions or pictures; but it was no part of 
his plan to compose hand-books of history or 
of biography. The volume on Paul Gerhardt 
would be better shorter; but both are excel- 
lent and to be commended without reservation, 
as belonging to the best class of religious 
books for young readers and for Church and 
Sanday-school libraries. 


....-Mr. Whittier’s verses are always fresh 
and sweet asa mountain stream. Even what 
would be wrath in other men seems like some- 
thing else in him. There is a fine poetic 
quality of mystery interfused into the 
“Voyage of the ‘Jettie.’’’ ‘The Minister’s 
Daughter” and ‘‘My Trust”? are written in 
the poet's tenderest vein. As to the “‘ King’s 
Missive,” we do not enter on the historical 
question raised by Dr. Ellis. Whether Shat- 
tuck’s interference did or did not lead to 
general release of imprisoned Quakers is of no 
great importance. The real question turns on 
the attitude of the Quakers to law and order. 
On this point no respectable authority has 
attempted their defense. They came to this 
country with the flavor of the Miinster ex- 
cesses hanging about them, and their first pro- 
ceedings here strengthened the common ap- 
prehensions. Personal liberty has reached the 
extreme limits in our day; but, with all our 
high notions of personal freedom, we should 
restrain similar indecencies with the strong 
hand. Had Winthrop lived, the matter would 
in all probability have stopped short of the 
fatal extreme. We cannot imagine on what 
reasonable ground such a poem as the ‘‘ King’s 
Missive ’’ should have been considered appro- 
priate for the Messrs. Osgood & Co.’s ‘* Me- 
morial History of Boston.”’ 

....The History of the Christian Religion to 
the Year Two Hundred, by Charles B. Waite, 
A. M. (Chicago: C. V. Waite & Co.), is a 
laborious compilation made to support a 
theory. It is uncritical. The author is not 
trained to the work he attempts to do. He 
has not had access to first-hand knowledge; 
does not know how to use properly the results 
of scholarship which are accessible: and has 
no adequate conception of the training, labor, 
and special aptitudes required in the work he 
undertakes. It is characteristic of the book 
that the author should set aside the Revela- 
tion and the Acts of the Apostles, but receive 
without question the passage about John the 
Baptist found in Josephus. The theory of the 
book is that the Gospels were the product of 
a miracle-loving and myth-making age. It 
appears, however, on his own showing, that 
the Fathers had some other criteria than mira- 
cles, and discriminated against such mira- 
cle-mongers as Apollonius of Tyana, and Simon 
Magus, and a host of others. They discrim- 
inated also against apocryphal gospels. It has 
not occurred to the author to inquire on what 
grounds, There is absolutely nothing new in 
the book. Its whole theory has been thor- 
oughly exploded, and would not now be relied 
on bya well-informed rationalist. He would 
know howto do better for his side of the 
argument. 


...-A novel of considerable merit is Mr. 
Perkins’s Daughter, by the ‘‘ Marchioness Clara 
Lanza.’”’ (New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 
There is considerable improvement on the au- 
thor’s “ Teutonic Adventures,”’ though we ob- 
serve in this story, asin the other,that the affecta 
tion of a noble title limits the author’s freeauir 
and affects her with mannerism. The ‘‘ Perkins’ 
family are sketched very well. The American 
girl abroad is too threadbare a topic to be gal- 
vanized by any amount of vigor of phrase or 
treatment. We observe that the “‘ Marchioness” 
still delights in the rhetoric of the demi-monde 
apd in nobles and courts. The story of double- 
consciousness or periodic amnesia adds much 
to the interest and richness of the romance. 
Not so successful are the discussions of religion 
and philosophy. The book is an improvement 
on the others ;, but still lacks much in simplic- 
ity, naturalness, and good literary judgment. 
We are very sure that Crimson Hand, 
and other Poems, by Rosa Vertner Jeffrey (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), are not 
poems. We are not so sure that they are prose. 
If the author is impelled bya necessity of na- 
ture to spend her life in such writings, we 
should be sorry to interfere; but we do protest 
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that she ought not to expect other people to 
consume apart of their lives in reading her. 


----For embroiderers who have not skill 
sufficient to make their own designs the 
Perforated Patterns of 8. W. Tilton & Co., Bos- 
ton, will prove extremely valuable. A colored 
pattern and a package of prepared powder, 
with careful directions for doing one’s own 
stamping, accompany the perforations. More 
than two hundred different designs are already 
advertised as for sale in this way, at prices 
ranging from fifteen cents to a dollar. The 
designs are many of them English and are 
generally commendable. 


....The Chicago Music Co. send usa song, 
with quartette and chorus for male voices, en- 
titled The Boys in Blue are Growing Gray, 
which is worthy of favorable notice. It is 
pathetic, simple, purely written, and comes 
out with appropriate and effective notes on the 
right words. The words to which it is set are 
good, and we commend it for use on the com- 
ing Decoration Day. 
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Twilight Zephyrs. A new Collection of Hymns 
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Vinton. 16mo, boards, Pp: 96. 
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The Old Testament in the Jewish 
| Church. 


Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism, with Notes. 
By W. Ropertson Suitu, M.A. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


Professor Smith, it will be remembered, was teacher 
of Hebrew and lecturer on Hebrew literature at 
Aberdeen, where he was deposed by the Scotch eccle- 
siastical authorities for alle; heresies. This action 
was only n to make the Prof ding! 
Ro ular with the laity, influential members of which 
induced him to deliver at Edinburgh and G ow the 
course of lectures on the present state of biblical 
criticism, which are now put in book form, to reach a 
a still larger circle of hearers. 





The Fathers of the Third Century. 


By the Rev. Greorcs A. Jackson. Second volume of 
the “ Early Christian Literature Primers,” edited 
by Professor Grorcse Park FissEer, D.D. 18mo. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

The “Early Christian Literature Primers” are to 
consist of four volumes: “‘ The Apostolic Fathers, and 
the Apologists of the Second Century "; ‘‘ The Fathers 
of the Third Century"; “The Post-Nicene Greek 


Fathers”; “The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers.” First 
and second volumes are now ready. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


APPLETONS’ 


HOME BOOKS. 


THIRD VOLUME NOW READY. 


The Home Garden. 


By E. R. Cavkcn. With numerous Illustrations. 





Appletons’' Home Booka are a series of New Hana 
Volumes at low price, devoted to all Subjects pertaining 
to Home and the Household. 


NOW READY: 


BUILDING A HOME. Lllustrated. 

HOW TO FURNISH A HOME, Ilus- 
trated. 

THE HOME GARDEN. Illustrated. 


Other volumes to follow. 


Bound tn cloth, flexible, with illuminated design. 
12mo. Price, 60 cents each. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and § Bond Street, New York. 


“A FEARFUL 
RESPONSIBILITY,” 


A STORY BY 
W. D. HOWELLS, 


begins in the June number of Scripyer’s 
MONTHLY and will be completed in Jaly. 


THE JUNE SCRIBRER - 


contains three full-page pictures engraved by 
Cole and many features of especial timeli- 
ness—among them a fully illustrated descrip- 
tion of St. Gaudens’s statue of Admiral 
Farragut (to be unveiled in New York, May 


25th) ; 
A REVIEW OF 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, 


by Prof. Fisher, of New Haven—a paper of 
the greatest value to readers of the Revision, 
pointing out and giving the reasons for many 
of the important changes ; a large portrait of 
Lord Beaconsfield, engraved by Cole; a 
full-page reproduction of Bastien Lepage’s 
painting, ““Joan of Arc’’; The Sanitary 
Condition of New York: The Remedy, 
by Col. Waring—a paper of interest and im- 
portance to householders everywhere ; special 
apers for the country, by E. P. Roe and Peter 
enderson ; ** A Rainy Day with Uncle 
Remus’’ 3 the second part of Geo. W. Cable’s 
novelette, ** Madame Delphine,” etc. 


Price, 35 cents; $4. year. Sold everywhere. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
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Companion to the Revised Version 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


Explaining the Reasons for the Changes 
Made in the Revised Edition. 


By ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., 


Dens, 
Sg 





of H ity, St. Andrews, and Member of 
the New Testament Company. 


With Explanations of the Appendix of the 
Revised New Testament, which Con- 
tains the Changes Suggested by the 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE, 


but which were not 
assented to by the 
English Com- 
mittee, 


By a MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN COM- 
MITTEE of Revision, who is well acquainted 
with all the facts, having been connected with 
the work from the beginning. 


. 
Cloth, 16mo, 216 pages, 75 cents. 


Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, of New York, says of this 
book : “ Many persons have expressed a desire that 
simu'taneously with the issue of the Revised New 
Testament there should appear an authentic explan- 
ation of the reasons for such changes as will be 
found in its pages, The work of Dr. Roberts is ex- 
actly fitted to fulfill this desire. Under the heads of 
alterations due to a revised text and those due to a 
new translation the learned author furnishes a clear 
and. perspi tat t, which will give to the 
English reader all the light on the subject which the 
case admits. The value of the volume is very greatly 
increased by an appendix from the pen of one of the 
American Revisers, setting forth the nature and 
amount of the influence exerted by the scholars of 
this country in the execution of the work.” 


Cassell’s 


POPULAR LIBRARY. 


Paper Cover, 25c. Cloth Extra, 50c. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have the pleas- 
ure to announce that they have made arrangements 
for issue, under the above title, of a series of New and 
Original Works, on subjects of widespread interest, 
by well-known authors. These volumes will be issued 
monthly. in cheap, popular form, so as to place them 
within reach of every household. 


NOW READY: 
Boswelt and Johnson, 


Their Companions and Contempo- 
raries. 
By J. F. WALLER, LL.D, 


The Scottish Covenanters, 
By JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., F. A.S.E. 188 pages. 
History of the Free Trade 
Movement in England, 


New and Comprehensive Work on this Important 
a - Subject. - 








By AUGUSTUS. MONGREDIEN, Author of “Free 
Trade and Commerce.” 





{2 The following volumes, to be issued in this 
Series are in active preparation : 


Rowland Hill. 
Domestic Folk-Lore. 
The Life of Wesley. 


American Humorists. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





“The Master Poet of the Werks. 
BARBOUS 


VICTOR HUCO. 


Cloth. With Portraits and Letter. $1. 


“A fascinating book.”—Cincinnati Commercial. 

“The story of his youth reads like a romance.”— 
Advance, Chicago. 

a $ graphic portrait."—Morning Express, Albany, 


A concise and reliable account of the life of one of 
the most celebrated men of the day.”—Boston rier 


‘*A True ‘Soldier of the Cross.’ 


Robertson's -Living Thoughts. 


A Thesaurus. Selected from his Sermons, etc. $1.25. 
“The keenest and most brilliant pas , arranged 
pipnehotely under appropriate headings.”—Cleve- 


nd 
“ The index is a marvel of judicious labor.”--Syra- 


INBURNE. 


couse (N. Y.) Jow 

“Full of gems of rhetoric, in each of which is en- 
sbrined felptul and ennobling thought.”—T7ran- 
script, Portland, Me. 


Just published by 


S. C. GRIGGS & C0., Publishers, 


‘CHICAGO. 


ee 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Woman's Handiwork in Modern 
Homes. 


By Constance CaRY HARRISON. 1 vol, 8vo, richly 
bound in Illuminated Cloth, with numerous Ilus- 
trations and Five Colored Plates, from designs by 
Samuel Colman, Rosina Emmet, George Gibson, 
and others. Price, $2.00. 


Mrs. Harrison’s book combines witha discussion of 
the principles of design and decoration practical 
chapters on embroidery, painting on silk and china, 
etc.,most helpful hints as to the domestic manufac- 
ture of of use and beauty in house-fur- 
nishing, and also suggestions for the arrangement 
and decoration of rooms in the details of screens, 
portieres, the mantelpiece, etc. 

The text of the work is enriched by numerous fllus- 
trations from designs by Mr. George Gibson, Mrs. T. 

iss Dora Wheeler, pupils of the Cooper 
Union Art School, and others. 

A unique feature is the full-page illustrations, 
richly printed in colors, including: A Portrait Plaque, 
by Miss Rosina Emmet. and a sketch of a Portiere, by 
Samuel Colman. An Interior, by Louis C. Tiffany; 

rway and Drapery, by Louis C. Tiffany; an 
Faience, by John Bennett and Charles Volkmar, etc., 
are reprodu sketches in color made by 
George Gibson. 


Tigers and Traitors. 


Being Part Second of “‘ The Steam House.” By JULES 
VERNE. 1vol.,12mo. Profusely Tustrated. $1.50. 
“Tigers and Traitors” is the second part of Jules 
Verne’s new romance, “The Steam House,” the first 
rt of which was recently published, with the title 
*The Demon of Cawnpore.” = 


The English in Ireland in the 
XVillth Century. 


By James ANTHONY Frovupe. 8 vols., crown 8vo, gilt 
top. New Library Edition, with Supplementary 
Chapter. Price reduced to $4.50. 


The agitated condition of Trish affairs, whieh has 
drawn the attention of all the worl’ to that unfortu- 
nate country, has prompted the publication of a new 
edition of Mr. Froude’s “ The Enclich in Irelan’ in the 
Eighteenth Century,” with a supplem ntarv chanter 
having reference to the present condition of Ireland. 
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Tales from Two Hemispheres. 


By Professor HJALMAR H. Boresey. A New Edition. 
lvol.. square 12mo. $1.00. 

“Mr. Bovesen’s stories possess a sweetness, a ten- 
derness, and a drollery that are fascinating. and yet 
they are no more attractive than they are strong.”— 
Home Journal. 

v. 
Prof. 8t. George Mivart’s Grent Work on 
the Vertebrates. 


The Cat. 


An Introduction to the Study of Back boned Animals, 
especially Mammals. By St. GEORGE MrvaRT. 200 
Tllustrations. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 600 pp. $3.50. 


Turkish Life in War Time. 


By Henry O. Dwiont. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. 

o k is the most vivid and faithful sketch of 
Tarkio character that we have ever seen. It is 
mainly aseries of interesting notes and sketches, giv- 
ing those little details of life and thought from day to 
day. ina time of great excitement. which are s0 es- 
sential in order to gain an accurate knowledge of any 
people.” —The Nation 


VII. 

Knights of To-Day; 

b 
orn, LOVE AND SCIENCE. By CHARLES BARNARD. 1 

vol.,12mo. $1.00. 
¢ are stories of the railroad and telecranh, and 
ey the descriptions of dangers occurring and 
accidents averted by the heroes and hero‘nes of the 
rai] and wire make the reader almost breashless as he 
reads them. There ts real feeling and dramatic now- 
er, not unmingled with humor, in these lively little 
romances."— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Vitl. 


The Origin of Nations. 


By Prof. Grorce RAWLINGSON, M.A. 1 vol, 12mo, 
with Maps. $1.00. 

“The facts and arguments in Canon Rawlinson’s 
volume are important, and, small as the book fs, it 
must be reckoned asa positive addition to the liter- 
ature of the subject and one which Christian read- 
ers wil! study with interest.”—Boston Journal. 


Tx. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 


By the late GrorcE SmirH. New Edition. Edited, 
Revised, and Corrected by Professor A. H. Sayce. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol. Svo. $3.00. 

be edition of the late George Smith’s ‘ The 

Chalfican Account of Genesis,’ which has heenpre- 

pared by no less competent a scholar than Professor 

A. H. Sayce, is in effect anew work."—Evening Post. 


Dab Kinzer. 


A Story of a Growing Boy. By WILLIAM O. StopparD. 
lvol.,12mo. $1.00. 

sas book is enlivened with aracy and genuine 

Se It is, moreover, notably healthy in its sone 


din every way is just the thing for boys."—Ph 
adelph ia North merican, 





*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or wih 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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READY. 
GEIKIE’S 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


VOL. II, FROM MOSES TO THE JUDGES. 
12mo, Cloth, with Index, #150, 


VOL. I. From the Press. 
“It gives the concentrat- 
FROM ed results of many lines of 


investigation, and is in 


: tion to the Pa- ‘ pli A whole library .”— 


be tt i ie , volume -— - 


triarchs rich and varied learn 
- It will prove an hateleatle 
—— to eve Gomee. 
BY —." —New Yor 


ical 1 
He 


Geikie 

1° om on world pe 
han Geikie D, D work which cannot fail to 
’ "be belpful. We hope he 
ble to issue the 
pA F parts with rea- 
sonable speed. "—The 
rts Times. di f 
= e careful rea ng 0 
“The Life and Words of these essays will furnish 
eneral reader precise- 
Christ.” ly what he wants to know 
in terms which he can un- 

derstand.”"—New Y 

12mo. Mlustrated. $1.50. Times. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
For Sale by all Booksellers, 
JAMES POTT, Publisher, 
No. 12 Astor Place, New York. 


AUTHOR OF 





THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


Now ready, in clear, bold, handsome type and 
printed on fine tinted paper. 
SEASIDE LIBRARY No. 1,000, 

e BEING 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT and 
the Authorized Version of the New Test- 
ament, in parallel columns, side by 
side, on same page, With Tischendorf’s 
Notes. Part I, containing the Gospels..20c. 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT and 
the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament, in parallel columns, side by 
side, on same page, with Tischendorf’s 
Notes. Part II, containing Acts of the 
Apostles to Revelation...................... 20c. 


No. LATE ISSUES. Cents. 
711 ‘The Lite of Christ. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., 


717 The Life and Words f spss. 
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AO OS) See 20 
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722 The Life and Work ot St. —, Frederic 
W. Farrar, D.D.,F.R.S. First half.......... 20 
722 The Life and Work of St. Paul. Frederic W 
r,D.D., F.R.S. Second half............ 20 
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861 Histcry of the English People. Green. Voi) 1. 20 
861 History of the English People. Green. Vol. oo 
861 History of the English People. Green. Vol, ae 
861 History of the English People. - 
974 Cesar. A Sketch. James A. Froud 20 
975 Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 
Richard Me tternich. rt I. 20 
975 Memoirs of 
Richard Metternich. 20 
975. Memoirs of Prince Meera es, Edited by 
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Religions Intelligence. 


HOW AND BY WHOM THE REVISION 
WAS MADE. 

Tue revised New Testament will be in 
the hands of the general public of the 
English-speaking world this week, the 
University Presses, who own the copyright, 
having made arrangements to issue it simul- 
taneously in Great Britain, Australia, the 
United States, and Canada. It is in order, 
therefore, to recall the history ef the Re- 
vision and to give a list of the revisers, 
with their denominational connection. 

It was eleven years on the sixth of the 
present month since the Convocation of 
Canterbury provided for » committee of 
biblical scholars to revise the English Bible 
of 1611. It was recognized as a fitting 
thing that this venerable ecclesiastical body 
should take the first steps toward the per- 
formance of « work that had come to be 
regarded as necessary to be done; and 
when the committee thus appointed, upon 
the authority given, invited learned men of 
other denominations to assist in the re- 
vision, the invitation was cordially accept- 
ed. A committee, upon invitation, was 
also formed in the United States. Two 
committees, each consisting of two com- 
panies, were formed, one on each side of 
the Atlantic—one company for the revision 
of the Old Testament, which is not yet 
completed, and one for the New. It was 
aunounced a year ago that the New Testa- 
ment revisers had completed their work; 
but various delays have occurred to pre- 
vent publication sooner. 

The English and American committees 
embrace 79 members, of whom 52 are En- 
glish and 27 American. Besides these, 
some 22 were lost to the committees by 
death and resignation, so that 101 scholars 
have been connected with the revision. 
The members of the English New Testa- 
ment Company are: 

Charles J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol (chairman). 

George Moberly, D C L., Bishop of Salisbury, 

Edwaid Henry Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of 
Lichfield. 

Arthur P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

Robert Scott, D.D., Dean of Rochester. 

Joseph Williams Blakesley, B. D., Dean of 
Lincoln. 

Richard C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

Charles Wordsworth, D. C. L., Bishop of St. 
Andrews. 

Joseph Angus, D.D., president of Baptist Col- 
lexe, London. 

David Brown, D.D,, principal of Free Church 
College (Presbyterian), Aberdeen. 

Fentovu J. A. Hort, D. D. (Anglican), Cam- 
bridge. 

The Rev. Wm. Gibson Humphry (Anglican), 
London. 

B. H. Kennedy, D.D., Canon of Ely. 

William Lee, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

Joseph Barber Lightfoot, D.D., Bishop of Dur- 
ham. 

William Milligan, D.D. (Presbyterian), Profess- 
or of Divinity, Aberdeen. 

William F. Moulton, D. D. (Wesleyan), mas- 
ter of the Leys School, Cambridge. 

Samuel Newth, D.D. (Congregational), prin- 
cipal of New College, London. 

Edwin Palmer, D.D., Archdeacon of Oxford. 

Alexander Roberts, D.D. (Anglican), Professor 
of Humanity, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

F. H. A. Scrivener, LL.D. (Anglican), London. 

George Vance Smith, D.D. (Unitarian), Car- 
marthen. 

Charles John Vaughan, D.D. (Anglican), mas- 
ter of the Temple, London. 

Brooke F. Westcott, D.D., Canon of Peter- 
borough. 

The Rev. J. Troutbeck (Anglican), Westmin- 
ster. 

Of these 25 members 19 are Anglican and 

6 Dissenters. 

The American New Testament Company 
consists of thirteen members, as follows: 

T. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. (Congregational), 
New Haven, Conn. (chairman). 

J. Henry Thayer, D.D. (Congregational), Pro- 
fessor in Theological Seminary, Andover, 
Mass. . 

Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D. (Unitarian), Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

J. K. Burr, D.D. (Methodist), New Jersey. 

Thomas Chase, LL.D. (Friend), President of 
Haverford College, Penvsylvania, 

Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. (Presbyterian), 
Chancellor of the New York University. 

Timothy Dwight, D.D. (Congreyational), Pro- 
fessor in Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn. 
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A. C, Kendrick, D.D., LL.D. (Baptist), Pro- 
fessor in University of Rochester. 

Alfred Lee, D.D. (Protestant Episcopal), 
Bishop of Delaware. 

Matthew B. Riddle, D.D. (Protestant Episco- 
pal), Professor in Theological Semivary, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

Charles Short, LL.D. (Protestant Episcopal), 
Professor in Columbia College, New York. 

E. A. Washburn, D.D. (Protestant Episcopal), 
New York City. Died in February last, 
after the revision was completed. 

The American Company lost six by death 
and resignation: one Congregationalist, two 
Presbyterians, one Baptist, and two Meth- 
odisis—Drs. James Hadley, H. B. Smith, 
H. B. Hackett, Charles Hodge, G. R. 
Crooks, and W. F. Warren. ‘The secretary 
of the English Company is the Rev. J. 
Troutbeck; of the American Company, 
Prof. Thayer. Of the thirteeo active mem- 
bers of the latter, four are Episcopalians, 
three Congregationalists, two Presbyte- 
rians, one Baptist, one Unitarian, ove 
Friend, one Methodist. 

The principles on which the revision has 
been made are as fojlows: 

‘**1. To introduce as few alterations as 
possible into the text of the authorized ver- 
sion consistently with faithfulness. 

**2. To limit, as far as possible, the ex- 
pression of such alterations tu the language 
of the authorized or earlier versions. 

‘*3. Each company to go twice over the 
portion to be revised—once provisionally, 
the second time finally. 

‘*4. That the text to be adopted be that 
for which the evidence is decidedly pre- 
ponderating, and that when the text so 
adopted differs from that from which the 
authorized version was made the alteration 
be indicated in the margin. 

‘*5. To make or retain no change in the 
text, on the second final revision by each 
company, except two-thirds of those pres- 
ent approve of the same; but on the first 
revision to decide by simple majorities. 

‘*6. In every case of proposed alteration 
that may have given rise to discussion to 
defer the voting thereon till the next meet- 
ing, whensvever the same shall be required 
by one-third of those present at the meet- 
ing, such intended vote to be announced in 
the notice for the next meeting. 

‘7. To revise the headings of chapters, 
pages, paragraphs, Italics, and punctuation. 

**8. To refer, on the part of each com- 
pany, when considered desirable, to divines, 
scholars, and literary men, whether at home 
or abroad, for their opinions.” 

The English and American Companies 
exchanged first and second revisions, the 
differences remaining unharmonized to be 
put inan appendix. This appendix will 
represent changes desired by the American 
revisers. The work of revision was not 
carried on by sub-committees, but by the 
full company. It was not official, but 
private, and none of the revisers are to 
receive any compensation. The expenses 
of the English revisers are paid by the 
owners of the copyright—the University 
Presses; those of the American revisers by 
voluntary subscriptions and the proceeds of 
the sale of the memorial volume. 





Tue May anniversaries opened Sunday even- 
ing, May 8th, with a large audience in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, to hear the report of 
the American Home Missionary Society and 
the eastomary sermon. The Society’s receipts 
were $203,953 for the year. The Society’s 
agents (1,032 ministers) founded 181 churches. 
Nearly 2,500 conversions were reported. The 
same evening the fifty-third anniversary of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society was held 
in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Chureb, Dr. Armi- 
tage preaching the sermon. The receipts were 
$36,497 andthe expenditures $41,456, leaving 
a debt of nearly $5,000. The Society sustains 
Christian work at 33 ports in different parts 
of the world for seamen, and sends out its 
loan libraries to cheer and instruct and delight 
thousands of seamen. The Woman’s National 
Temperance Union occupied the Tabernacle 
Monday afternoon. Asketch of the Union 
which was formed in 1878 stated that it has 
500,000 ladies among its members. On Tuesday 
evening the Natioval Temperance Soicety 
held its sixteenth annual meeting in the Taber- 
nacle. The financial statement showed that 
the Society has been provided with a working 
capital of $60,000, and that the income of the 
year, which exceeded the expenditures by 
over $7,000, was $71,787. The American Tract 
Society held its business meeting Wednesday 
morning and its anniversary in the evening. 
The report stated that 106 new publications 
were issued during the year ; and that in all, 
new and old, 199,350 volumes were pub- 
lished, besides about 500,000 tracts. Nearly 
60,000,000 pages of matter were distributed 
gratuitously. Nearly 200 colporteurs were em, 
ployed, who found 87,411 Protestant and 


9,169 Catholic families who attend no Gospel 
service. The work of forty years, as summed 
up in figures, is as follows: 5,378 years of 
labor ; 14,370,416 volumes of saving truth cir- 
culated ; 418,933 congregations addressed ; 
1,040,386 families found destitute of religious 
books ; 632,277 without the Bible ; 974,174 Ro- 
man Catholic families visited ; 1,753,257 Pro- 
testant families neglecting evangelical preach- 
ing; and the amazing number of 12,569,- 
575 family visits made. The receipts of 
the year were, including rents and proceeds 
of sales, $373,588. The amount received from 
temporary loans, invested funds, etc. made 
the total of resources $396,989, all of which, 
save $570, was expended. Among the speak- 
ers in the evening were Drs. R. 8. Storrs aud 
J. B. Scovel. The former commented on the 
striking contrast between the crowds which 
flocked to the anniversaries twenty-five or 
thirty years ago and the relative few who come 
now, and he aceounted for it by the supposi- 
tion that the period of curiosity and specula- 
tion is over and the time of confidence and 
faith in the workings of these great benevolent 
corporations has come. The 47th annual 
meeting of the American Female Guardian 
Society was held at its Home. During the 
year the Home sheltered 865 inmates and di- 
rectly aided 13,946 persons. In its shelter 55 
mothers with Infants have been cared for and 
135 women and young girls. In the employ- 
ment aid rooms sewing work, at reasonable 
wages, bas been furnished to 40 women week- 
ly. In the children’s department 360 children 
have been admitted. Of these, 120 have been 
located in Christian homes, by adoption or in- 
denture.. Eleven schools have been sustained, 
in which are registered 5,759 names, each 
representing aid received in food, cloth- 
ing, and instruction. Receipts and _bal- 
ance on hand at the beginning of the year, 
$67,046.23; expenses, $78,109.25. The busi- 
ness meeting of the American Bible Society 
(no anniversary was held) took place Thurs- 
day afternoon. During the past year 89 new 
auxiliaries were established. The Society em- 
ploys 20 district superintendents, 127 paid 
agents, and 3,520 unpaid volunteer distribu- 
tors. Its receipts for the year have been $606,- 
484.96, of which amount $199,773.14 came from 
legacies, $266 229.76 from books, and the re- 
mainder from donations. Editions of the 
Japanese New Testament have been published 
in six different forms, and three books of the 
minor prophets have also been issued in the 
Japanese language. New portions of the 
Scriptures are in progress in various Chinese 
dialects and the revision in India of the Telugu 
Scriptures has made good progress. Versions 


| of the Gospels and Acts in the Penape and 


Zulu languages have been finished. At the 
Bible House no fewer than 1,085,696 copies of 
the Bible have been manufactured, 3,390 im- 
ported, 275,983 printed abroad, and 54,938 
bought in the foreign market. The Society 
has now in its employ 198 colporteurs, by 
whom 691,545 families have been visited and 
84,191 supplied with copies, not including 
42,915 individuals supplied and 894 Sunday- 
schools. The New York Bible Society held 
its anniversary Thursday evening. It report- 
ed receipts of $7,313, and the distribution of 
116,388 copies of the Scriptures. The Congrega- 
tional Union held its annual meeting Thurs- 
day afternoon in its rooms in the Bible 
House. The receipts were $43,323, which, 
with the balance in the treasary at the 
beginning of the year, made $55,357 of 
available funds. Of this sum $21,462.52 was 
disbursed in aid of 48 Congregational churches, 
all over the land, and $6,303.50 in salaries and 
other expenses. The balance in the treusury 
on May Ist was $27,591.32, of which $23,308 is 
pledged in advance to the aid of struggling 
churches and will soon be lent. During the 
year contributions were received from 968 
churches, as against 780 for the year before. 
The Foreign Sunday-school Association, which 
held its third annua! meeting Friday, reported 
receipts of $5,405. The anniversary season 
closed Sunday evening with the American 
Board. Dr. H. C. Haydn presented a sum- 
mary of the labors of the Board, and address- 
es were made by Drs, McKenzie, McLeod, 
and others. The anniversary of the Ameri- 
ean Sunday-sehool Union was held this 
year in Chicago (May 12th). Addresses were 
made by Drs. F. A. Noble and John Hall. The 
Union established a larger number of new 
schoolsin 1880 than in any previous year. New 
schools organized, 1,430; teachers in them, 
6,378; scholars in them, 53,078. 


....The attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Baptist Union of Great Britain was very 
much smaller than usual. The Rev. Henry 
Dawson, of the Baptist College, Manchester, 
took the president’s chair. His address, on 
‘“Our Union in Connection with the First 
Principles of Divine Truth,” is criticised on the 
ground of being more adapted to a junior 
class in theology thay to the ministers and 
members of the Union. The statistical report 
stated that in the past year there had been an 
increase of 24,000 sittings and 7,500 church- 





members. Thirteen new eburches were formed. 
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Missions, 


THE eighty-ninth annual report of the En- 
glish Baptist Missionary Society states that, 
while the past year has been “ unmarked by 
events of thrilling interest abroad, it has yet 
been a year of steady and unmistakable ad- 
vance on almost every hand.’ The missiop- 
ary force in India has been increased, and 
there are, it is stated, “‘ abundant and growing 
facilities for preaching the Gospelin the En- 
glish tongue. A missionary in Bengal writes 
that the English-speaking work among the edu- 
cated natives is becoming more and more im- 
portant. The government schools are produc- 
ing thousands of Bengal graduates, in whom 
the superstitions of the Hindu religion are 
effectually destroyed. The mind of those na- 
tives is, therefore, a blank religiously. Nothing 
has been given them to replace the old relig- 
fon, and many, therefore, become infidels. 
He also says that twenty or thirty missionaries 
are needed in his neighborhood to preach the 
Gospel to those educated natives, who are 
willing to hearit from any one qualified, in 
their opinion, to teach them. Another not- 
able fact in connection with Indian missions, 
says the report, ‘“‘is the increasing independ- 
ance and aggressiveness of the Native Church.” 
A larger amount of evangelistic work was 
done than usual, with good results. The Ro- 
manath Chowdery writes an opinion regard- 
ing the method of evangelizing India, with 
which many native evangelists will coincide. 
He says: 

‘The work of evangelization in India should, 
I think, be purely oriental in its mode. The 
self-denial of Jesus has to face the asceticism 
of Shiba and Krishna. The ascetics of India 
are captain-generals of Hinduism. Profound- 
ene men could be found among them. 

vangelists should go, like them, without 
purse, from province to province, and pro- 
claim Jesus and him crucified to the people. 
Difficulties may arise ; but patience, faith, and 
pare will surely overcome them. The same 

indus who honor and feed Mohammedan 
fakirs will honor and feed them. ‘The Mussul- 
mans will not be so hostile as is supposed or 
anticipated. Ignorant people will sometimes 
be troublesome; but their antagonism will 
vanish away like vapor, if the long-suffering 
and lamb-like meekness of Jesus be displayed 
in keeping the temper under control and show- 
ing love to enemies.”’ 
Mr. Chowdery gives a leaf from his own ex. 
perience as an evangelist, to show how devoted 
native preachers will be cared fgr. Once, 
when he was starving, a Brahmin came to see 
him in the night. After a short conversation, 
he asked the evangelist whether he had eaten 
anything that day. When the evangelist re- 
plied in the negative, the Biabmin instantly 
left him, saying: ‘‘God will surely curse the 
place if one of his servants starve and die here 
without food.” Says Mr. Chowdery: ‘At the 
end of one full hour he brought to me what 
the rich and respectable Hindus eat, aud asked 
forgiveness for not taking notice of me during 
the day.” In Ceylon the additions to the 
ehurches were larger thanin any previous year- 
The mission of the Society in China has grown 
in numbers, and in the self-help and aggres- 
siveness of the vative churches. There are 32 
self-supportiig churches connected with the 
mission in Shansi and Shantung, and large 
additions have been made to them. In China, 
as in India, the principle of self-support is in- 
culeated from the first, and converts are taught 
that it is their duty to contribute of their 
means to the support of Christian institutions. 
Mr. Jones writes that “‘all the foreizners can 
or, perhaps, ought to give is truth and direc- 
tion. The rest the natives should find. The 
force is Heaven-sent, not cash-created.”” In 
Japan the Society has but one missionary, who 
earnestly pleads for a colleague, to help him in 
the work of gathering in the harvest, which is 
plenteous. The schools of the Western Africa 
missions have been well attended. The 
misfortunes of the Congo Mission are de- 
scribed ; but there is no purpose of abandoning 
the difficult undertaking. The West Indian 
and European missions require no special 
notice in this summary. The receipts of the 
Society were $257,295, the largest income the 
Society ever received. Of this amount about 
$60,000 was contributed for special purposes. 
The report gives no statistics. 


....The Southern Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions’ prints in its organ, The Foreign Mis- 
sion Journal, its thirty-sixth annual report. 
The receipts of the year were $46,820. The 
treasury is clear of debt and has asmall balance 
on band. The Bourd has charge now 0° a» mis- 
sion in Mexico, begun some years ago und sup- 
ported by Baptists in Texas. There are eight 
churches, with 200 members. The Brazil Mission 
reports 44 members. The African Mission bas 
92 members. In China there are 543 members, 
and in Italy 175. The committee on co-oper- 
tion with the colored Baptists of Virginia in 
African mission work report an arrangement 
whereby a missionary of the latter is jointly 
supported. {[t is intimated that the Virginia 
Board will unite with the colored society 
organized last November in Alabama aud 
representing the whole South. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Washington. 


Tue chief action of the Senate during the 
past week was the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of the Hon. Stanley Matthews as associ- 
ate justice of the Supreme Court. The nom- 
ination came up for consideration on Thursday 
last, and was passed approvingly by a vote of 
28 to 22, the votes pro and con being about 
evenly divided between the two parties. A 
number of other nominations were considered 
and disposed of last week, and several meas- 
ures of minor importance discussed in the 
Senate ; but it is evident that the one absorb- 
ing topic is the fate of Judge Robertson’s 
pomination as collector of the port of New 
York, and when that is duly considered and 
action ie taken thereon it will merely be a 
question of hours before the Senate adjourns. 
Far more interest has been attached to the 
oumerous caucuses lately held by the Repub- 
lican senators than to the proceedings of the 
Senate itself, and of these caucuses there has 
been no scarcity. That held on Monday of 
last week occupied the attention of the 
senators for six hours, and there was but little 
to show asaresult. Senator Conkling held 
forth at this caucus and pleaded strongly 
for harmony in the ranks of the party, at the 
same time strongly maintaining his opposition 
to the nomination of Judge Robertson. Seua- 
tor Hoar spoke on behalf of the Administra- 
tion, and the cancus finally adjourned without 
coming to a decisive vote. Another caucus 
was held on the following day, and still anoth- 
er on Friday Jast, both adjourning without a 
vote, the latter to meet at the call of the 
chairman. It is probable that the senators 
are heartily sick of caucuses which begin and 
end with “talk,’’; but there seems no likeli- 
hood of a satisfactory termination of the ex- 
isting state of things, unless it is determined 
to bring the nomination before the Senate for 
consideration and a direct vote without furth- 
er parley and delay. President Garfield is 
firm in the stand he has taken, and Senator 
Conkling is equally determined in his opposi- 
tion. Meanwhile, Washington is becoming 
uncomfortably hot, and the senators long for 
an adjournment, and a consequent retirement 
to cooler and more refreshing scenes. The 
position of the Democratic senators in regard 
to the nomination is not definitely known; 
buat ft is not likely that they will, 
as a body, support either side without the 
assurance that their action will be rewarded. 
It is rumored that they will vote against the 
nomination if they are promised the defeat of 
the candidates for the Senate offices, whose 
nominations effectually barred the way to all 
legislation for nearly two months; but this 
statement is only arumor and probably con- 
tains as much truth as Washingtor rumors gen- 
erally do. One thing is certain, and that is that 
there is no hope of acompromise. The contest 
will probably have been opened in the Senate 
on Tuesday of this week, and the public will 
learn of the fate of the nomination as soon as 
itis brought to a vote, and nut before. They 
will, also, probably receive shortly after the 
gratifying intelligence that the Senate has ad- 
journed, and that the most dull and uninter- 
esting session ever held by that august body 
of legislators has come to an end. 


....Universal sympathy has been extended 
to the President during the past week on ac- 
count of the illness of Mrs. Garfield. An 
attack of malaria developed into a serious 
fever, showing dangerous symptoms, and at 
the close of last week Mrs. Garfield was re- 
ported to be in a critical condition. She is 
now stated to be better, though very weak. 
Senators Rollins, Morrill, and Cameron, of the 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and 


Grounds, called at the White House on Friday, - 


and inspected the building, intending to report 
to the Senate on its sanitary condition, the 
report having been current that Mrs. Garfield’s 
IIness was owing to a defect in the Executive 
Mansion. 

. Great excitement was created in the Sen- 
ate on Monday last by the Vice-President 
reading letters from the New York senators, 
Conkling and Platt, resigning their senator- 
ships. It is thought that this action was taken 
with the expectation that the Legislature of 
New York would immediately return Messrs. 
Conkling and Piatt, thus giving an unqualified 
endorsement to their position in regard to the 


New York nomination. No further details can 
be obtained as we go to press. 


-»»»Universal regret prevails in Washington 
at the intended departure of Sir Edward 
Thornton, the British minister. He has un- 
eg of communicated to Secretary Blaine 
and the Diplomatic Corps his acceptance of 


"the British embassy to Russia. 


--..The investigation of the Star-Route 
scandal is being vigotously maintained, and 
the Administration is showing a disposition to 
spare no one whose name is associated with 
the rascalities. 


--+-The nomination of the Hon. Lew Wal- 
lace as chargé d'affaires at Paraguay and Uru- 
guay bas been withdrawn at his own request. 








AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other affections of the Throat 
and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoe Porter's 
Carative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 
family should be without a bottle in the 
house. It is only 25 cents and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 


above complaints. It is for sale by all Drug- 
gists 





Lfalthofionigue 


The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 
The most delightful Tonic known. 














An invaluable drink for nursing mothers. 





Has received the hi e hest recommend- 
ation from the Medical aculty. 


Is a certain and sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
Wakefulness and Nervous Debility. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
E, C, Hazarp & Co., Importers, 
New York. 











SYPHER & CO., Nos. 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York, are continually 
receiving invoices of interesting goods 
from their expert agent, who travels among the Old 
Towns of England and Continental Europe, collecting 
worthy articles. 

Their establishment is a great repository of curious 
modern and antique objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Vertu,to which visitors are always welcome. 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, Bronzes, 
Marbles, examples of Metal Work, and 
other artistic articles, some of them 
possessing high historical interest. 


SYPHER & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Boston Exhibition, 


1881. 
YO OPEN 15tu OF AUGUST NEXT. 


The primary purpose of this Exhibition is to show 
the present condition of the manufacturing and me 
chanical industries of New England on a scale so ex- 
tensive as to draw the attention of the whole coun- 
try toit. This fs not done in any sectional spirit, 
therefore, the Executive Committee cordially invite 
the manufacturers and mechanics of the whole coun- 
try, and especially those of New York, without 
charge to them for spaceor power, to exhibit ma- 
chinery, textile fabries, and all other articles, useful 
orornamental, which might finda market in New 
England. That this market is one of great import- 
ance is shown by the fact that 130,000,000 were paid 
for manufacturing wages in the State of Massachu- 
setts alone inthe year 1875, since which period, the 
increase in production will swell the amount to at 
least $150,000,000 annually. 

Manufacturers who produce articles of superior ex- 
cellence, machinists who are eminent in any way, can 
readily understand that in no other place in this coun- 
try would their exhibit be brought to the attention of 
so many manufacturers and well-paid pperatives as 
in Boston. We confidently expect, by a practical 
demonstration of the benefits which spring from a 
diversity of labor in all its branches, to awaken and 
stimulate industrial pursuits throughout the whole of 
our great country. In view of the wonderful tide of 
immigration now flowing in upon us, and the conse- 
quent great addition to our wealth of labor, an enter- 
prise of this character must be pregnant with good 
results, and all manufacturers will find it to their in- 
terests to join heartily in this Exhibition, which will 
bring their products into widely-extended notice, not 
only to the public who will throng the building, but, 
by subsequent far. bing reports and notices of the 
press, to every town and village in the land. Blank 
applications for space, which should be filled in and 
returned as soon as possible, can be had by applying 
to Messrs. JAMES L. LITTLE & CO., No. 59 Leonard 
St., New York, and to Messrs. E.R. MUDGE, SAWYER 
& CO., Nos. 43 and 45 White St., New York, where 
plans and explanations of the building can be seen. 


HOUSEFURNISHING, 


CHINA AND GLASS, 
CUTLERY, COOKING UTENSILS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1338 and 1340 BROADWAY. 


MAJOR'S CEMENT 


ee —4* oy aré, meerschaum, lea’ 
iy rs Upping billiard cues, etc. toss affecte 
water than ang Cie er cement. 











4-97 


T, on_receipt of is 
tberal discount made. 


received. 
MAJOR CEME ‘T M’F’G CO., 282 William Street, N. Y. 





3 om” bm ao Spring Water, from Harrison, M 
co: htful water, without taste or odor, un: 
sete e —— in Kidney, Stomach, Blood, and 
Mala rs. e claims of Summit Water are 
Suppo | ople who have been puzee 

by ites Mvens, SvuTER & Co., 304 Srdadway: ¥ ow. 


‘African Gray Parrots, B15, $20- 
Green Parrots, $8, $10. Cage, $8. 
s aia oe $3. Extra fine, 
. New Book on stamps. 
%;, I, HOLDEN. 397 sixth Ave., near 24th St.,N. Y, 





IRAPEREGO 
| Shirts 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 


Special Orders at 
Short Notice. 


PERFECT FIT. 
128 & 130 Fulton St. 


Would you Give $10 to be Cured 
cota well Pe "Bhd 


Inhaler will cu 
$5. It does not rot trifle, bu 
cures on bona C4 oe 


~ that se’ 
ee is, by ‘contin aoe in- 
ation. The Pillow-In- 
haler is a thin. mechanical P Pillow, mR reser- 
voirs for volatile medicine, the fumes of which you 
breathe ALL NIGHT. 
If life is worth saving, it is worth one cent to send 
a postal card for circulars and amazing proofs of the 
power of this recent and owing a TER CO 
Adare THE PILLOW INHALER 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphians Ba. 
‘BF ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Studcuis, Men 
And WOMEN 
Wanted to Sell 











OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, ete. 
A Grand Array of Evidences to the th of the Word of God 
from History, Natural Science, sonere Research and Every De- 

rang by the press 
a Leading Cler all D 
one Sulted. to ee . Clear Type. Fine iustrations, 
Paper and Binding. Sells Rapidly and Agents Easily Clear 
G0 te $100 per month. Send for 0. Ph: and Terms to 


.C. McCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 


fF ROBINSON'S 
SURE CURE 


We RHEUMATISM 


NEURALGIA, 


and remeuy for diseases arising from an impure 
state of the blood. a Antidote for Malaria. 
Can be sat by mail. 
kK OBINSON &S 


Prices 50c, and $1 
- W. N, 
84 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 


EAFNESS beseensrere 
ore SHARKS OIL; 
an extract from a emall caught in 
the Yellow Sea, known as (archaroden odon Rondeletii. 
Its virtues were d by Priest 
ane the year 1410. Itscures were 50 Someone and many 
miraculous, that the remedy was officially 
procaine over the entire Chinese Empire, where used for 
er 800 years, Sent, charges prepaid, i to an addres 

at bar .00 per bottle. Onty IuporrxD AY LOC 
& CU., Soi yea jordmeron€ Bay New Yok = 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


[ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, 
centrally located, between the -United States and 
Grand Union Hotels. Terms, $3 per day. A first-class 
hotel in all its appointments. Rooms with baths and 
hot and cold runnin; ae 
. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


St Denis Hotel & Tayor's Saloon, 


European Plan), 
Broadway andlilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


HOTEL FENIMORE, 


G. L. PEABODY, Manager, 
JAMES BUNYAN, Proprietor, 
= geen June 20th. First-class, with all modern 
Fihe g and fishing. For terms, 
aon ‘address 


HOTEL FENTMORE, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


“UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Open for the Season from June 


11th to October Ist. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


CARROLTON HOTEL. 





Send for Circular. 
































LTIORE, © 
Rates eodusea to $3 aud $2.50 per day, ac 
cord fon of roo 


one ay 4 for Parlors. 1 Baths, and Double Rooms, 
rding size. The most convenient and latest: 
built Hotel ft in the city. 


All lines of city nger cars 
FW. COLEMAN, M Manacer. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Opposite the White House. 


-| TROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
EUROPE. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, 


98 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. This 
Family Hotel, kept by T. H. Walduck, is in a central 
part of London, both as regards the Railway Termini 
and places of interest. The Terms are moderate and 
inclusive, either on the European or American plan, 
Visitors will find the quiet and comforts of home in 
this Cyr References : Rev. Dr. Thos. Arm- 








Ga. ayer » Utica, 
BPE: o whidnall: Chicago ore CUO BN. ¥.; Rev, 


Solid Silverware. 
THEODORE B. SrarrR, 
JEWELER, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
bet. 25th and 26th Streets, 

offers a large and select assortment of 
REPOUSSE SILVERWARE, 

comprising full mony ices of Family and Presentation 

Plate of ENTIRE NEW DESIGNS CONFINED TO 

THIS ESTABLISHMENT. small Table Ware, and nu- 

pores spexpenetce, as well as more costly objects, 

noeeny, re yrs for Wedding Presents. 
BOR POONS of tasteful patterns at low 

per ounce. Also prepared for this season a 

variety of hand-ornamented new patterns, at but 

slightly higher rates. 

Visite, if for inspection only, are particu- 

larly invited. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EW YORK AND PHILA, NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK ROUT 


for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMENCING APRIL 3p, 1881. 
Leave New York from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 
of Liberty Street, for Philadelphia. 
Ninth and Green Streets, at 7:45, 9, 11:15 a.m; 
i= + 5:30, 7, 12 Pp. Mm. On Sunday at 8:45 a.M.; 
For Third and Berks Streets, at 5:30, v, 11:15 a. m; 
~~ 4:30, 5:30, 7 P. M. On Sunday at 8:45 A.M 
For Trenton, Warren, and ‘i Streets, 5:30, 7:4 
9, 11:15 a.M.; 1:80, 4, 4:80, 5:30, 12 P.M. On ~~ 
8:45 a. M.; 5:30, 12 P 
Return trains leave’ Philadelphia tor New York: 
From Stations Philadelphia and Reading Rs 1ilroad, 
Ninth and Green Streets, at 7:30, 8:30, 9:30, li a. m.; 
1:16 ae 5:40,6:40, 12 P.M. On Sunday at 3:30 A. w.; 


From Third and Berks Streets at 4:45, 8:20, 9:15 a. M.: 
1:00, 3:40, 5, 6:25, 11:30 p.m. Sunday, 8:10 a.m.; 4:30 P.M. 
Ri. Trenton, Warren and ——. Streets, 1:35, 
6:30, 8, 9:05, 10:08, 11:36 a 2, 2:20, 4:24, 6:30, 
aor mM. Sunday, 1:25, 9:20 2.00; GaSe 4 
Connection is made at — y City station to and 
ersey oy. 








. Brooklyn. 

New York Transfer Co. (Dodd's ie 8s) will cali for 
and check b from hotel] or residence to desti- 
nation. Application can be made at 944 and 1°23 Broad 
aay, Ry es th Avenue, New York, and No. 4 Court 

All these offices are in connection 
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H. P. BALDWLN, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


COOK’S (Established in TOURS. 
1841.) 

Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort, and Economy. 

Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, 

giv pease. of dates and routes, April 27th,June 11th, 

1. rrices varying from $350 to 669. 

Weve and Hotels Firsteclase, all necessary ex- 

pomecs includ Also 5: cursion in August 

r Methodists, 5 ot and return, $115 and 125. 

Pamphlets with Map containing full particulars 

sent free by mailon request. Tourist Tickets for in 
dependent Travelers ieee by all routes. Address 

T 00K & SON, 261 Breadway. N.Y. 

C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. >». Box 4197. 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOO) 
FAST, LONDONDERI aR 
AIL EVERY THURSDAY. 
accommodations by this ea are uns’ a 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have pons 
ded two new and superior steamships to suete 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 
First CABIN SALOON, to ancoraing to state 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $130. 
Sgconp CABIN (everything furnished), $40. Returc 
$75. STEERAGE, $26. 
§@ Especially low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & C0., General Agenis, 
53 Broadway, New York. 
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UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMEKRS. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 
CITY OF ROME.. tees 
CITY OF BERLIN. 














These magnificent steamers are sisong _* strong- 
est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic and have every 
modern improvement, including hot and cold water 
and electric bells in staterooms, revolving chairs tn 
saloons, bath and smoking rooms, harber-shops, etc. 
For rates of ye and other information apply ' to 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 31 Broadway, N 





CUNARD _ LINE. 


With the view of diminishing the chances of c>»l- 
lsion, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
for ali seasons of the year. 

On the outw: passage from 
York or Boston crossing the meridian of 50 at 43 lati- 
ar“ = novaeag to 4 ge north < +. om - e 

e homeward passage th m ridiano 
50 at 42, or nothing to the north of 43. 
FPOM NEW YORK TO LAvEarOo. OR QUEENSTOWN. 
PIER = NORTH RIVER. 


eenstown to New 





i inetdecabones nesday, May 18th, 9 a. u 
MALTA. --». Wednesday, May 18th, 9 4. » 
PARTHIA.... . Wednesday . M. 
bees x hades .. Wednesday, June Ist, 8:30 Aw 





rn tickets to and from all parts of gure e at 


iw rates, o. 4 
Bowling Green. VERNON H. BROWN & CO. Cco., ap Fm 


Steamers marked thus * do not carry steerage pas- 
sengers. — 


Anchor t Line U. $. Mail Steamers. 


W YORK AND GLASGOW. 
oan Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 
Ethiopia. .May 2ist, Noon. | Circassia, June ith, 10 a.m. 
Furnessia, May 28th, 64.0. | Devonia..June Lith. 3 P.M. 
These steamers do not carry cattle, shee 
Cabins, $60 to Excursion tickets at soahend se rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, #28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Utopia....May 2ist, noon. | Elysia.....May 2-th. 6 a.m 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, 855 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
SSENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 

4 Mewes Green. 
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WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER 
AND AVOID MALARIA. 


Go to the gage — renewing Regions 


ERIE R ATL Ff & 
Easily reached from New York. 


Pampbilet, entitled “Summer Homes and 

spots Al iy a * will be ready for distribution 

a, ply ‘at offices Nos: 261, 401, or 659 

Broadway; No. Poourt st., Brooklyn: or by mail to 
N. ABBOTT, 

General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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THE NEW REVISION. 





On Tuesday last, so a telegraphic dis- 
patch announces, a copy of the revised 
translation of an English New Testament 
was presented to the Queen, and immedi- 
ately after it was put into general circula- 
tion. Those of our readers who are near 
the distributing centers will this week have 
it in their hands, and our pastors can, if 
they choose, use itin their churches on the 
coming Sabbath. Our readers may desire 
to have our impressions of the value of the 
volume, and we, therefore, hasten at the 
earliest opportunity to report to them what 
is its character. 

Most important to the general reader 
is the style and tone of the work. The 
very words of the version used for hun- 
dreds of years haye become sacred. The 
ancient and solemn style seems to com- 
port with the grave subjects of which the 
book treats and the serious spirit with 
which we take it in our bands. What the 
changes of text and translation would be 
had been generally settled by the consensus 
of scholars, and was substantially known; 
but there was much fear either that the 
spirit of this modern age would affect the 
ianguage of these modern translators, or 
thata morbidly conscientious desire to trans- 
fer to our English language every shade of 
thought which the Greek easily expresses 
would make the language harsh, crabbed, 
unidiomatic, like so many individual trans- 
lations that we have known. For this reason 
we are glad, first, as soon as the restrictions 
were removed, to show our readers just 
what are the changes made, so far as this 
affects the pure English style of the sacred 
Book. An article on our first page, on ‘‘ The 
English of the Revised New Testament,” by 
ove than whom no one else has devoted 
more labor to it, gives a complete study of 
the subject. Our readers will thank us for 
the full list of all the words new to the 
Testament which have been introduced. It 
will be seen that there is not a word that 
does not harmonize well with the state. 
ly and antique character of the familiar 
Bible. The only words which may strike 
apy one with the least surprise are ‘‘ appa. 
rition,” ‘‘ wine skins,” ‘‘ narrative,” ‘‘ pro- 
cousul,” ‘* baggage,” ‘‘ assassins,” ‘‘ dysen- 
tery,” ‘‘ disparagement,” ‘‘ Pretorian 
Guard,” ‘‘ gangrene,” *‘impostors,” “ ef- 
fulgence,” ‘‘wheel of nature,” and ‘‘ Au- 
tumn”; and there is not one of these that 
is not warranted by the case. The transla- 


cording to the best light of diligent scholar- 
ship. 

Of course, the translation will receive 
criticism. It asks it and can endure it. 
We have sometimes been thought too much 
in haste to accept it without hesitation in 
advance. We have been willing to do it, 
and the reasonis simple. We do not set our- 
selves up against the most competent schol- 
ars of the world. Their conclusions will 
have to be accepted at last. Now the twen- 
ty-five English and the thirteen American 
revisers were, in the first place, picked out 
as the best men known in the English- 
speaking world, the most competent to 
form and express a wise opinion on the 
subject of the translation of the Greek 
Testament. They have now devoted their 
most patient study to the subject for five 
years. They have with the utmost patience 
studied every word and weighed every 
consideration that will occur to the more 
hasty critics of their work. The result is 
that of their united wisdom. Put now 
against the judgment of all the rest of the 
English-speaking world the judgment of 
these forty men, and the opinion of these 
forty men is worth more than that cf the 
hundred million besides. The conclusion 
of one wise man is worth more than that of 
a thousand fools. Is this the surrendry 
of private judgment? Notatall. It isthe 
mere recognition of the trust that we must 
all put in competency. We hold that it is 
now the duty of every wise preacher 
immediately to introduce the New Version 
into his Sabbath ministrations, and of the 
private Christian to use it for his devo- 
tions. 








THE CONKLING BRAVADO. 


Wuat worthy occasion was there for 
Senator Conkling’s resignation? None, ab- 
solutely none. Whatisthe pretext? This, 
only this: that the President insists on 
nominating a man to collect the customs at 
the Port of New York who does not serve 
the Senator’s purposes, and that the Senate 
is likely to confirm him. Senator Conk- 
ling, followed by a colleague, so-called, 
ficds he can’t have his own way, and he re- 
signs. 

It is just like Mr. Conkling to make a 
great crisis out of a defeat for an office. 
He always takes an intense interest in 
offices, and no interest at all in public 
affairs. What difference does it make 
whether this man or that collects the cus- 
toms in New York, provided it be honestly 
done? Notthe least. Yet that isthe kind 
of thing that this man Conkling gives him- 
self to; and he thinks himself a statesman. 
This is why we regard him as the embodi- 
ment of the low, selfish idea in politics. 
He wants to manipulate offices for his pur- 
poses, to keep himself and his friends at the 
public stall; and the real affairs of state he 
leaves to Edmunds, and Hoar, and Hawley. 
And now that in this little, miserable mat- 
ter of an office he is overruled by the Pres- 
ident, who claims his right, and the Senate, 
which claims its right, he must, forsooth, 
‘appeal to the people.” Who made him a 
premier? A British premier resigns and 
appeals to the people, when defeated by 
Parliament; but who ever heard of « legis- 
lator resigning his trust because he was 
overruled about an office by the President, 
who was over him, and by his brother legis- 
lators? It is a piece of arrogance and 
folly. 

Now we say to the legislature at Albany: 
Let him and his follower, Platt, stay re- 
signed. They have left their post for no 
reason. They have left it in the hands of 
the enemy. They have willfully broken 
down the hard-earned Republican ma- 
jority of the Senate. They have trait- 
orously thrown the Senate into the 
hands of the Democrats. Will they 
now go to Albany and ask to be re- 

warded for their selfishness and treachery? 
Shall they come to the great and loyal and 
determined Republican party of the Em- 
pire State. and say: ‘‘ You elected us to 
hold the Senate for the Republican party, 
and to give our advice and vote ona hun- 
dred things. Our judgment was over- 
ruled on one of the least of them, and we 
have thrown up our commissions and given 
the Senate to the Democrats. We ask you 
now to return us to the Senate; but we will 
go back not as Republicans, but as Inde- 








tion is beautiful; as well as correct; ac- 


Independents hostile to the Administration 
representing the Republican party. Send 
us back to make war on the Administra- 
tion, to break up the Republican party, to 
play havoc and ruin with the party to which 
you belong.” A thousand times No! No, 
Senators and Assemblymen. We have had 
enough of Mr. Conkling’s impudent dicta- 
tion. We have had enough of selfish pol- 
itics, dubbed statesmanship. New York has 
noble men who can worthily represent not 
offices, but ideas and high policies. Have 
we not Evarts? Have we not Fish? Have 
we not Folger? Have we not Morton? 
Have we not Curtis? Have we not a score 
of men that can well fill the part that 
these two men have belittled and despised? 
Let them be taken at their word, und let 
us have in their place two men, not one 
with two names; let us have two states- 
men. 





SENATORIAL COURTESY. 





Dr. WoRrcEsTER, who is good authority, 
says that courtesy means ‘‘ elegance or po- 
liteness of manners, civility, urbanity, po- 
liteness, complaisance, an act ef civility or 
respect.” We like the thing in all these 
definitions, and, hence, like the word. ‘‘ Be 
courteous” is one of the injunctions given 
by an inspired apostle. Nor is the virtue 
any the less attractive when practiced by 
senators of the United States, whether in 
their personal intercourse with each other 
or in their speeches on: the floor of the Sen- 
ate. They cannot be gentlemen without it. 
Indeed, we should naturally expect that 
senators of the United States, like the 
judges of the Supreme Court, would be 
paragons of this beautiful virtue, and that, 
however profound their arguments or bril- 
liant their rhetoric, everything done or said 
by them would be tinted with the delicate 
hues of courtesy, and be all the sweeter for 
thisreason. We are decidedly in favor of 
‘* senatorial courtesy,” taking it in any one 
of the definitions given by Dr. Worcester. 

There is, however, a meaning placed 
upon this charming pbrase that totally 
changes its import and makes it wholly 
another thing. This meaning we find not 
in Worcester or in Webster, but in a pocket 
lexicon published for the exclusive use of 
senators of the United States. We know 
of no better way of giving this meaning 
than by a free translation in the following 
preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, the Constitution of the United 
States provides that the President shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate shall appoint the sev- 
‘eral classes of officers designated by this 
Constitution ; 

And, Whereas, it is the right of the party 
in power to grab all the offices of the Gov- 
ernment, and distribute the same among its 
supporters, for purely partisan reasons; 

And, Whereas, it is the right of the sen- 
ator or senators from each state, belonging 
to the party in power, to dictate to the 
President the persons whom he shall nom- 
inate for Federal offices in that state; 

And, Whereas, it is a solemn duty, im- 
posed by ‘‘ senatorial courtesy ” toward the 
one or two senators from each state, that all 
the other senators belonging to the party in 
power should join the said one or two sena- 
tors in enforcing their demand upon the 
President as to the persons whom he shall 
nominate; 

And, Whereas, such a union of senators 
is an effectual method of subordinating the 
pominating and appointing power of the 
President to the control of the one or two 
senators in each state, and at the same time 
finely illustrates the theory of ‘‘ You tickle 
me and I tickle you”; 

Therefore, Resolved, That we, the sena- 
tors of the United States belonging to the 
party in power, severally and collectively, 
agree with each other that we will in every 
case vote for or against the nominees of the 
President in each state accordingly as they 
shall or shall not be opposed by the senator 
of senators belonging to the same party in 
that state. 

This ‘‘courtesy”” among senators, When 
applied to the nominating and appointing 
power of the President, as given to him by 
the Constitution, is simply an abominable 
conspiracy against his constitutional pre- 
rogatives. The fundamental law of the 





pendents; not as Independents friendly, but 








absolutely, and also vests in him the ap- 
pointing power, subject to “ the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” The Senate, in the 
theory of the Constitution, neither nomin- 
ates.nor appoints. It simply gives or with. 
holds its consent. This is all the power 
that belongs to the Senate. The moment 
that senators enter into an understanding 
with each other that this assent or dissent 
shall, on the score of ‘‘ senatorial courtesy,” 
be governed by the wishes of the one or 
two senators that represent the state in 
which the appointments are to be made, 
they become conspirators against the Cen- 
stitution itself. They give to the one or 
two senators, as the case may be, the ap- 
pointing power, and in effect rob the Pres. 
ident of the power which the Constitution 
puts into his hands and makes it his duty ° 
to exercise. To call this “senatorial cour- 
tesy” is a misnomer. Conspiracy is the 
properterm. We denounce it as such, and 
call upon all the people to denounce it, and 
to denounce every senator who makes him- 
self a party to such a conspiracy. 

The one or two senators in the state 
where the appointment is to be made have 
no more constitutional power and should 
have no more than any other one or two 
senators. It is the Senate, and not any two 
senators, that is to confirm or reject the 
President’s nominations, and to remit the 
question to them on the ground ofa so-called 
‘*courtesy” is to give them the whole power 
of the Senate, aud make the President de- 
pendent upon them. His choice must be 
their choice or his nomination will not be 
confirmed. This theory may suit Senator 
Conkling—we suppose it docs ; but we are 
confident that it docs not and will not suit 
the American people. They will in the end 
see to it that this new sort of ‘‘ courtesy” 
does not become the law of the Senate. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS OF INDIAN 
MISSION WORK. 


LiBeRALITY toward Indian mission-work 
is often withheld on the ground that the 
Government is doing so much for the benefit 
of the Indians that it is better to send con- 
tributions to heathen in foreign lands who 
have no such advantages. The fact is that 
the work of a missionary is precisely the 
work which the Government cannot per- 
form. It can enlighten ignorance, repress 
idleness, and punish, not prevent, crime; 
but it cannot develop conscience, or honor, 
or purity. Lust and cruelty it cannot up- 
root; it cannot make a God-fearing com- 
munity, nor a happy, Christian home. It 
cannot furnish that which is its own bul- 
wark. It can apply external remedies, but 
it cannot reach the seat of disease. Only 
in Christ Jesus can a man or a nation be 
made a new creature. Government ma- 
chinery can neither take the place of the 
Gosnel nor promulgate it, and the earnest, 
hand-to-hand, heart-to-heart work which 
ushered Christianity into the world is as 
much needed to-day by the American 
Indian as it was fifty years ago by the Sand- 
wich Islander. That the Indian will be 
civilized may be considered a foregone 
conclusion; but, unless fundamental Chris- 
tian work is put into the building, the 
superstructure, though fair to see, will 
rest on no solid foundation and will be 
a danger and menace to those in its 
vicinity. To allow a quarter of a million 
Indians to take on civilization without tak- 
ing in Christianity will be an act of dis- 
loyalty on the part of our churches, both to 
God and America. The favorite and doubt- 
less correct theory is that our aborigines will 
finally lose their nationality by absorption 
into our body politic, and it rests largely 
with the Churches to say whether a virus or 
a tonic shall thus enter the American sys- 
tem. 

A drawback to interest in Indian as com- 
pared with foreign missions is caused by 
the fact that the people at home see the dis- 
couragements of the work for themselves. 
We know of the work in foreign Jands only 
through such accounts as men and women 
eminent for faith, zeal, courage, and hope 
give us. We average people utilize their 
faith and a little of their zeal, and thor. 
oughly believe in the conversion of the 
world and the coming of the mil'ennium; 
but we have scarcely any realization of the 
obstacles against which missionaries con- 
tend and the hindrances which they meet 
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they must oftentimes look out upon the 
superstition, ignorance, degradation, and 
vice which surrounds them. We pray fer- 
vently for the inhabitants of ‘‘ India’s coral 
strand”; and we turn up our noses in dis- 
gust at the dirty, lazy, abject barbarian who 
stands in our pathway. Were the Chris- 
tian people of America as near to the Asiat- 
“ fe as they are to the American savage, we 
fear the zeal for missions wow! 1 languish. 

In spite of these and other obstacles, the 
outlook is wonderfully encouraging, the 
opportunity is marvelous. As a heathen, 
the Indian isa pantheist, rather than an idol 
worshiper. With him polygamy has less 
standing than with most savage tribes. 
Faith is natural to him. Nothing else will 
explain his continued trust in the United 
States Government. He has keenness and 
sagacity, is quick to see, and in some re- 
spects almost as imitative as a Chinaman. 
In penmanship and map-drawing Indian 
pupils invariably excel, and specimens of 
their skill are on file in the Indian Office 
that would do credit to white children in 
our public schools who have had twice their 
advantages. We have known Indians, who 
had not sat at a white man’s table half 
a dozen times, go through a meal without 
a single breach of ordinary table etiquette. 
The first time Mrs, Mannedowaub took 
supper in Washington, she commenced her 
meal by harpooving a piece of cake from 
the other side of the table. ‘The next time 
she waited till it was passed. An Indian 
woman brought a teacher a piece of calico 
and a little girl, for whom she wanted a 
dress cut out, and explained, through the 
interpreter, that the child wanted an over- 
skirt, ‘‘ bunched up behind.” 

The Indian is beginning to realize the 
hopelessness of bis condition, and the 
necessity for his ‘‘ taking the white man's 
road.” Those who five years ago could 
not have been induced to send their chil- 
dren into the next lodge to school are beg- 
ging the Government to take them to Car- 
lisle or Hampton, where they may learn the 
‘‘white man’s way.” They do not know 
that it is the Bible which makes us to differ; 
but the man and the woman who go 
there to teach them that will find a listen- 
ing ear and a believing heart. 


Moreover, for ten years the Government, 
recognizing the need of Christian influences 
in the uplifting of a heathen race, and the 
fact that the civilization which it seeks to 
graft on the Indian is the natural outgrowth 
of Christian teaching, has most urgently 
invited the missionary societies of the coun- 
try to do missionary work among Indians; 
even more, to name the men whom the 
Government shall send thither to do the 
strictly civilizing work. A rarer opportun- 
ity was never given, and the time may 
come when the Churches will realize how 
half-heartedly it has been improved. The 
reports of the Indian Office for several years 
past show that pot one iota of missionary 
or educational work has ever been vnder- 
taken by the Unitarian or Dutch Reformed 
Churches in the six agencies and twenty- 
thousand Indians assigned to them. None 
has been undertaken by the Methodists in 
ten out of fourteen of their agencies. Un- 
til within two years, none has been done 
by the Presbyterians in four out of six of 
theirs. None has been done by the Bap- 
tists in one out of their two agencies; and,” 
though they have the fifty-nine thousand 
civilized Indians in the Indian Territory, 
their last annual report shows an expendi- 
ture of $1,000 upon Indian missions during 
the year! 

While a vast improvement among Indians 
has followed the inauguration of the Peace 
Policy, it has fallen far short of accom- 
plishing what it might have done had the 
Churches appreciated the opportunity offered 
and the responsibility laid upon them. The 
secretary of one of the Jargest missionary 
societies in the country said: ‘‘ We expect 
the Government to providg schools for the 
Indians We have not considered that 
work as belonging tous.” Would a Roman 
Catholic have made such a statement? 
Shall denominations which believe that 
state universities cannot take the place of 
Christian colleges calmly fold their hands 
find decide that they have ho duty in the 
inatter of training Indian youth? 

_ That part of the Peace Policy which, 
through the nomination of Indian agents, 
Gives religious societies a Voice in the man- 





agement of the temporal affairs of an agen- 
cy is anomalous, and cannot be permanent 
in a land where church and state are so 
widely sundered as in this country; but, so 
long as it is maintained, the Churches should 
recognize the advantages for evangelizing 
work which it offers, and improve them to 
the fullest extent. Unless more of zeal, 
energy, and liberality is shown by the 
Churches, it will be hard for the Govern- 
ment to withstand the continual pressure 
brought to bear by the politicians for the 
abolishment of the Peace Policy. There is 
need that they should come up mightily to 
the help of the Lord. 


Etlitorial Aotes. 


THE repeated delays in the date of distrib- 
uting the New Version are very annoying. 
We had planned for more than one early arti- 
cle on the subject by members of the Revision 
Committee. By a mere accident, only a single 
one, containing a careful review, was received 
in time for this week’s paper. As the an- 
nouncement was for the 17th and THE INDE- 
PENDENT is issued on the 19th, such a review 
might very easily be published, with no viola- 
tion of confidence; but at the last moment 
the date was again delayed, on account of a 
fire, which consumed some copies, until the 
20th. By no fault of ours or of the writer, the 
article would appear before the issue of the 
volume. For the purpose, however, of meet- 
ing every scruple, and at the risk of seeming to 
be lacking in journalistic enterprise, we have 
delayed Taz INDEPENDENT this week one day ; 
and we hope those will pardon us who ordin 
arily receive it by mail on Thursday and Fri- 
day, but who will now not receive it before 
Friday and Saturday. We are not at all 
pleased that Americans should be discriminated 
against in this matter. In England the book 
was distributed on Tuesday, and even earlier 
in Canada, we believe, on account of some pe- 
culiarity of the copyright law there. We may 
add that the pretended specimens of the new 
Revision published in the Chicago Times and 
last Monday in The World, of this city, were 
shameless forgeries. 








A CORRESPONDENT in the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial reports an interview with President Gar- 
field in regard to the “‘ Star-Route” swindle, in 
which he makes the President say : 

‘*] determined, when | entered on the per- 

formance of my duties, to have a thorough 
investigation of the alleged ‘Star-Route’ 
frauds. Having made up my mind to have this, 
nothing could swerve me from my course, I 
was above intimidation or cajolery ; but, bad 
it not been, there was absolutely nothing in 
that letter to Hubbell which could cause me a 
moment’s uneasiness, much less cause me to 
change my purpose. The letter having been 
given to the world, the investigation will pro- 
ceed until its results can be made equally pub- 
lic. I shall maintain my course.” 
The Hubbell letter, that before its publica- 
tion was hinted at as a threat agains: the 
President, simply amountstonothing. Hence, 
the public have dismissed it at once as of no 
consequence in relation to the ‘‘Star-Route” 
business. The President, in this letter, simply 
expressed the hope that General Brady, who 
was a citizen of Indiana, would give ‘‘all the 
assistance possible’? in carrying the election. 
He undoubtedly expressed a similar hope in 
hundreds of other cases, and hada perfect right 
todoso. His position as President in regard to 
these postal frauds is precisely the one he 
ought to take ; and the fact that the frauds have 
occurred under a Republican administration is 
no reason why he should shrink from the duty, 
or endeavor tocover up the wrong, or attempt 
to save even political friends from the just 
consequences thereof, so far as they have par- 
ticipated in the wrong. He has an admirable 
servitor in Postimaster-General James. 


Tue difficulty between the President and 
certain Republican senators, especially Senator 
Conkling, strongly emphasizes the expediency 
and necessity of a radical reform in the 
method of making appointments to office. 
Members of both houses of Congress, and 
especially oT the Senate, belonging to the party 
in power, have very largely adopted the idea 
that it belongs to them to dispense the patron- 
age of the Government in their respective 
states and districts, and. hence, that the Presi- 
dent must exercise the nominating and ap- 
pointing power in accordance with their 
wishes. They want the offices to be placed at 
their disposal, that they may reward their 
party favorites and maintain their own local 
power among their constituents, and for this 
purpose they all want to be Presidents or, at 
least, to have a President who will implicitly 
Obey their order. It is this theory that has 
brought Senator Conkling into collision with 
President Garfield, and would bring him into 
Collision with any Republican Presidéiit who, 
in respect to the Federal offices in this dtate, 
should réfudé to lét him be Présideit. The 





Senator is a conspicuous example of this 
theory. He had the same difficulty with ex- 
President Hayes, and would have had it with 
General Grant, if the latter had not made him 
the dispenser of the political patronage in the 
State of New York. The theory is radically 
rotten and iniquitous. The only effectual cure 
for itis a thorough reform in the manner of 
making appointments, established by law and 
having reference solely to the selection of the 
fittest men for office. Theré would then, with 
the exception of a few of the higher offices, be 
no purely party patronage to bestow, and, con- 
sequently, none to fight over. The members 
of Congress would lose their present patronage 
power, and the work of the Senate in con- 
firming or rejecting nominations would be 
greatly simplified. The people ought to make 
civil service reform a distinct political issue, 
and pursue it until it ends in victory. 


THe Coustitution says that the President 
‘*shall nominate, and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law.’? Gen- 
tlemen of the Senate, please to read these 
words and inwardly digest them, and by 
them learn your duties, and also the precise 
sphere which the Constitution assigns to you. 
Then please to be content with your own 
powers, and let those of the President alone. 
It is not your business to make nominations, 
or demand that the President shall consult 
you before making them. The Constitution 
says that ‘the shall nominate,” commanding 
him to nominate, giving him the whole 
power, and holding him exclusively responsi- 
ble for its exercise. It also says that he 
“shall appoint’ the officers of Government 
specified, subject to the advice and consent 
of the Senate. That is to say, the power of 
nomination is absolutely in his hands, and the 
power of appvintment is qualified by the con- 
sent of the Senate, not for the purpose of 
crippling the President, but simply to guard 
against mistakes in its exercise. The only 
just and proper rule for the Senate is to give 
its consent to all nominations made by the 
President that are not objectionable op the 
score of the personal character or the qual- 
ifications of the nominees. The fact that the 
President has madea nomination should be 
conclusive, unless there be an objection to it 
on one or the other or both of these grounds. 
The Constitution designs to put the executive 
management of the Government in his hands, 
and any course on the part of the Senate that 
interferes with this theory is contrary alike to 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 


THE laws of the United States contain very 
precise and detailed provisions for the guid- 
ance of the officers of the Government in mak- 
ing contracts for the carrying the mail. The 
Post-office Department must advertise for 
proposals, in each case specifying all the cir- 
cumstances of the service to be rendered. The 
proposals must be sealed and sent to the De- 
partment, accompanied by an adequate guar- 
anty for the faithful performance of the duty 
required. The contracts must be made with 
the lowest bidder, provided he furnishes the 
suitable guaranty: If it becomes necessary to 
change the terms of any existing contract, and 
in effect to make a new contract, the law re- 
quires that notice shall be given by the De- 
partment and precisely the same proceedings 
bad as when making original contracts The 
design of these and similar provisions is, as 
far as possible, to exclude the opportunity for 
jobbery, trickery, fraud, and every species of 
collusion between the officers of the Govern- 
ment and contractors for the performance of 
the mail service. Had the law been obeyed, 
as Congress designed and as fidelity to the 
public required, the ‘“‘Star-Route”’ frauds, which 
have recently attracted the attention and 
justly awakened the indignation of the people, 
would have been rendered impossible. The 
fact is that original contracts made in the 
legal way have been privately changed, with- 
out public notice, and according to the selfish 
wishes and estimates of the contractors them- 
selves ; and this was not only a flagrant viola- 
tion of law, but bore upon its face the man- 
ifest indications of an intended swindle. The 
result is that the Government has been cheated 
out of millions of dollars, which have gone to 
swell the profils of the contractors and their 
accomplices. Postmaster-General James pro- 
poses to stop this business, and do what he can 
to bring offenders to justice. He has the 
hearty endorsement of all but the knaves. 


.... The Interior has a severe rebuke of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, of Union Seminary, because he 
declined to publish in The Presbyterian Review 
an article on ‘‘ The 4ttempted Proscription of 
the Jews in Germany.” It was declined, it 
says, because ‘it was regarded as containing 
& remarkably able argument for the premil: 





lennial coming of our Lord.’”” Wedo not be 
lieve that Professor Briggs would exclude an 
article on the latter subject; but, really, we 
should be inclined to reject an article claim- 
ing to be on senatorial courtesy which should 
be devoted to an able argument on Keely’s 
Motor. The turns are too short for any but a 
rhetorical rabbit. 


... If the Rev Leonard W. Bacon had known 
how well acquainted President Washburn is 
with the leading English Liberals and how 
heartily he is in sympathy with them, he would 
hardly have written the opening sentence of 
his article, which we publish this week. The 
day is past when the missionaries are all 
Turcophiles. President Washburn had no 
word of praise for Beaconsfield, except for his 
domestic virtues, which are unquestioned. 
Gladstone has since pronounced a high eulogy 
on his deceased rival. 


..-.Postmaster-General James says that the 
investigations of the Star-Route contracts, 
now in progress, by the order of the President, 
“are aimed at a system, and not at men”; 
but, if they ‘“ should disclose the fact that any 
persons have been guilty of corruption and 
fraud, they will be handed over to the De- 
partment of Justice, presided over by the 
intrepid, able, and energetic Attorney-General 
Wayne McVeagh.”’ It now looks as if the 
Attorney-General would have something to do 
with this business. 


....Senator Conkling’s theory seems to be 
that it is ‘‘ executive usurpation ’’ for Presi- 
dent Garfield to do in the State of New York 
what the Constitution says he shall do, unless 
he consults him before doing it and then does 
just what he wants him to do. ‘The people do 
not read the Constitution through the Sena- | 
tor’s eyes, and certainly will not sustain him 
in his perversion of its plain and obvious mean- 
ing. They will rather sustain the President in 
exercising the prerogatives of his office. 

... The Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche (Dem.) 
says that “‘the day of tissue ballots, false 
counting, and bulldozing is past.’’ We are 
glad to hear it from sucha source. We have 
never supposed that the Southern people, 
whether white or black, Democrats or Repub- 
licans, would long stand such a system of car- 
rying elections. There are some iniquities sg 
glaring that they speedily write their own 
doom. 


...-Governor Cornell has issued a formal 
proclamation warning all persons who are in 
any way violating the laws of the state in re- 
gard to lotteries to desist at once from their 
unlawful practices, and directing the district 
attorneys in the several counties to take 
prompt measures for the enforcement of these 
laws. The Governor, as he should be, seems to 
thoroughly in earnest on this subject. 

...-Dr. Van Bokelin, rector of one of the 
oldest and strongest Episcopal churches of 
Buffalo, has been complained of to Bishop 
Coxe because he has preached in a Presby- 
terian church in Catonsville, Baltimore 
County, Md. The Bishop is reported as re- 
gretting that the affair had been published. 
We doubt not that he also regrets that anybody 
should have complained. 

....Says the Christian Standard of Chicago: 

“The opening sermon at the World’s Meth- 
odist Conference, to be held in London soon, 
is to be preached by Bishop Simpson. If the 
shade of John Wesley should rise in the aud- 
ience, what would he say when ‘ Bishop’ Simp- 
son is announced ?” 

He would say he was glad that the first bishops 
whom he appointed and ordained had such 
worthy successors. 

....If we are to have a new partyin this 
country, let it be the party of Civil Service Re- 
form. We promise to join it at the outset and 
to fight its battles to the end. We begin to 
doubt whether the cause will ever triumph 
unless such a party is organized and wins its 
way to victory. 

....Senator Conkling says that the con- 
firmation of Judge Robertson will defeat the 
Republican party in this state at the next elec- 
tion. Does he mean that, in this event, he 
will help to bring about that defeat? If so, 
then what sort of a Republican is Roscoe 
Conkling ? 

....The Chief-Justice of North Carolina, in 
recently admitting a woman to practice law, 
said that there was no law for or against it. It 
would be more accurate to have said that the law 
of North Carolina does not discriminate against 
women on this subject, as law ought not to do 
anywhere. 

....A shrewd lawyer in Chieago said, the 
other day, that the long dead-lock in the Senate 
reminded him of ‘the Irishman who had the 
ram by the horns in the meadow, and was bawl- 
ing lustily for some one to come and help him 
let go”’ 

...-The London Times says that the act of 
France in helping itself to Tunisian territory is 
“‘eontrary to ordinary rules of morality.” 
Humph ! Opium war, Affghan war, Boer war: 
All too true. 
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-+-» The general success of the Republicans 
in the recent municipal elections in Indiana 
would seem to indicate that the state will 
hereafter march in the Republican line. 


eeee The foolish fellow whe as “ secretary ” of 
Swift’s Observatory, in Rochester, telegraphs 
the discovery of comets should stop his silly, 
sensational dispatches or be dismissed. 
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SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











FIREWORKS. 
FoUuRTH OF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a good time. ‘Lhe young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels ; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and speeches, and flags, and military display, 
and martial musie. Now, we vote for the 
Fourth of July program adopted by old John 
Adams, which included all these good things. 
There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands cf country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, for 
celebrations, concerts, etc.; and now is the 
time to secure them. The times are better, 
and it is proper to show that we appreciate 
them. Make out your orders and send them 
to the “ Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men, and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, e sewhere 
a 


Tae New England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ 
Exhibition will open in Boston on the 15th of August, 
and manufacturers and mechanics throughout the 


is probable tha 
hea: ponse. The exhibition is designed to draw 
ublic attention to the state of the leadin; 


he present annual 
supepeture for labor on the LH of manufacturers 
in that sta’ estimated at §150,000,000. In our 
advertising column attention is called to the ap- 
proaching Exhibition, and reference is made thereto 
for instruction as to the means of securing space. 

. EEE — 


A NECESSITY. 

WhrttTMan’s Fountain Pump, manufactured by Josiah 
A. Whitman, of Providence, R. |, is now considered 
anecessity by all who have tested its merits. It is in 
general use throughout the country and is an excel- 
lent thing for watering flower gar ens, washing a 2 
riages and win’.ows, for apply ng liquid poisons to 
plants, trees, and vines, and thus destroying currant 
worms, potato bues, and other insects. The Pump 
may also be used among horses and cattle for a veter- 
mary surgeon's syringe, with ease, safety, and neat- 
ness. In fact, its uses are innumerable, as will be seen 
Dy reading an interesting Descriptive Catalogue, that 
will be sent free upon application. 





THe great gifts, in inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, $3, 
$4, and $5 boxes. STerHen F. WaiTman & Son, south- 
west corner 12th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candy. 


REMOVAL. 

Merasres. VAN KLRECK, CLARK & Co. have removed to 
the new store, Nos. and 235 Broadway, cppceise 
the Post-office. Those of our friends who wish Sta 
tionery and Fancy Goods of any &ind will here find a 
large, attractive, and ey ~'« nek 








THE well-known house «ot C. L. Hadley, Cooper In 
stitute, this city, is well worth visiting by those who 
sire to buy White and Decorated French China and 
English Porcelain et low prices. Mr. Hadley has 
lately enlarged hia store, so asto include the corner 
atore o¢cupied by Bassford, and is prepared to fill all 
orders promptly. 
GenTLeweN who wish to buy or sell horses should 
visit the American Horse Excha Bi way and 
50th Street. If unable to make a visit, any informa- 
on will be given by addressing the general manager, 
. W. Easton... See advertisement, on page 31. 
a 


WuHeEn you , ‘© to Boston, do not hangs to stop * the 
0 ome. 


new palatial hotel, The Vend is perfect in all 
its appointments and has been # success from the 
start. 


lined 





Easy shoes, of {na Mtl Fo quality, for ladies and 
tlemen. Watkins Fourth Avenue. Establis 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 
A 


SAFE MEDICINE. 

We don't believe much itn the use of medicine, if 
it can possibly be avoided; but thousands are com- 
pelled to do so, whether willing or not,and when 
they ask for that help-which medicine gives, they 
expect that which is safe, pure, and adapted to their 
wants. Our readers have for years been familiar 
with the advertisement of ‘‘ Tarrant’s Seltzer Apert- 
ent,” published on the last page of this paper. This 
is no quack remedy, but one which has been proved 
to be valuable, safe, and effective. 

Rm 


“THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 
(that is, whe dreéses in white) should never accom- 
pany it by a sallow plexion. “Champlin's Liquid 
Pearl" will give a healthful glow to the cheek, soften 


the skin, and thus make a charming picture of an 
otherwise plain woman. It is Simon pure. 








Sone eyes, tetter, salt rheum, etc. are cured by “Dr. 
Lindsey’ o 3 Blood Searcher ” Sold by all druggists. 
I 


—Best qualit; wan BLU: 
Iypiao BLUE. est a a WILTRe RGER Pee am 


I at moet H Hberal measure. 
N. Second St. Philadelphi a. 


On visiting New York City, sa re Rogsage e xpress- 
and ponte. Grand C ae stop. at Grand Union Ho- 
WS; op entral 450 elegant 
Tqeees, ngs ee. dollars, reduced to $1 and 
ropean mre od 





plan. Restaurant 

plied rd per day best. Stages and elevated rail 
ah depots. Families can live here on better terms 
than leew here. 


a 
KNAPP’S THROAT CURE 
affords immediate relief for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, éte: Lozengé form, handy to carry, harmless, 


cftaptive. &© genus, Druscists, oF BA. OLDS, 100 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


DIED. 


Fisk .—Mrs. Amelia Allen (Bowen) Fisk, wife of Pro- 
fessor Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., of the Chicago The- 
y, and daugh of George and Lydia 
Wolcott Bowen, of Woodstock, Conn., died in Chica- 
go, May pea aged 59 years, after a long illness, of 
fon. Mrs. Fisk leaves two sons 
and a pT Ag Two brothers, Henry C. Bowen and 
Edward E. Bowen, of Brooklyn, New York, survive 
her. She had one sister, the wife of Rev. Erastus 
Dickinson, who died in 1850. She was a woman of 
great sweetness spiritand strength of character 
and abounded unto every good work. The following 
is the address delivered at the funeral services, con- 
ducted at ber late residence, by Professor J. T. Hyde, 
D.D., of the Chicago Theological Seminary : 


“Mrs, Fisk was a lineal descendant of the eminent 
apostle —y missionary in ear’ y New Engl! and, Rev. 
and as one of 


with our Stominary rom its beginain 

the original members of the Union Park Congrega- 
urch, during her years of 2 active service one 
of its most devoted and useful peamobere,s she deserves 
Many will honor and cherish her 
more than elev: 











e wife, 
bite Rades 
ship. She did not aspire to: any conspicuous post or 
sphere. She could not contend for any rights or lib- 
erties or bonors. Hers wasa ministry of love, hope, 
peace, help, consolation. She hed a strength of =. 
@ clearness of conviction, a om in 





[May 19, 1881. 
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done.” All the professors of the Seminary, with 
their families, and a large company of friends were 
present to attest, if any such evidence were neces- 
sary, how highly the d d was resp Profess- 
ors Hyde, Boardman, and Willcox, and Rev. G. 8. F. 
Savage, Hon. E. W. Blatchford, and Deacon Stoughton 
acted as pall-bearers. They accompanied the family 
and friends, with the remains, to the railway station, 
from whence, in the cars, they soon left for Con- 
necticut. 

At the church in Woodstock, Conn., there were also 
very impressive religious services, which were con- 
ducted by the pastor, the Rev. F. E. M. Batcheler. 
Many relatives, friends. and early companions of Mrs. 
Fisk were present, to manifest their own deep sorrow 
and also their sympathy for the afflicted family, who 
had come to bring to her last resting-place the dust 
of one known, respected, and beloved by all from 
her childhood. She was long a member of their 
church, a generous contributor in all its benev- 
olent work, a liberal donor to Woodstock Academy, 
and had always taken the deepest interest in the wel- 
fare of all the people of the town. The services in the 
church were concluded by singing the beautiful 
hymn ‘‘ Asleep in Jesus.” The last look was then 
taken, the flowers were distributed, to be carried by 
loving hands to the wee of burial, and the congre- 


wagon bet left the churc 
bell tolled lotenay, the air was still, and the 
ni cast its Warm even: shadow over the 


oteda 





ers, 
nediction was pronoun and the remains of the 
with — generations of her ances- 
the living, whom she loved so well, to 
wait the joyful ae ‘and the blessed 
of Heaven. 


benedi had offered their loving tribute of flow: 





titude and equanimity, a force of will, a 
bt ae _ iy ae which might have 
But, ag we look back, we t+ 


sympathy, her serene and mntaling thoughtfu) 
abidin 


duties until she” tas yne far beyond her strength. 
ihe evinced an anxious and praye’ solicitude 
for the spiritual welfare of her children, but felt 
that she could leave them safely in the hands of a 


were with her in her last days and are now present 
with uson this solemn ae With the _— 
she 


es, 

whether on earth or in Heaven. She anticipa: 

ted all there could be in death, in burial, in 

Erion to be with Christ and with departed Christian 
+4 r the home of eternal rest, ° 


ds ry 
Tuesday, May 10th, t 10 4. ‘= 

Oo now, say it, as Pe our profess 
ors’ wives, for this is ih “* t one of them who haa 
fallen asleep in Death. In this event I need affect 


no modesty in epesking of m, at least, as related 
to the Sem x4 Ours is @ small and somewhat re- 
tired circle. To a great extent our work is unob 
served ; but we ourselves are = more vitally con- 


nected with the Semi: nary t) 
love it and live for it. Not oul 
they are wit 


ur good wives. They 
do they make and 
us in our devotion- 


‘orm 
economy, frugality, . and charity when we 
= sorely stralteried they ¢ check and curb, or else 
mfort an mn offers. With 


and call her b lessed 

“One word as to the Christian life of the Seminary. 
Though we aré all devoted * the study of the Text- 
book of heavenly wisdom ; h we give heed to 
‘the Teacher sent from God. * and are taught, we 
trust, by the Holy Spirit; though we have such a 

tive creed many ms of truth.so man 

ours of prayer. 20, 80 “rae Ben ane ab to high, = 

arly, spiritual, and nts; uch 
sympathy with the ieee site rE the oity a and Mite 
churches, and the rel yo yen ny thes 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





CARPETS. 
Great Reductionin Prices. 


To close out immediately alarge purchase of 
300 pieces of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 75c. to 


Oc, per yard. 
Also ot pleceped VELVETS, trom $1.50 to $1.75 
Great Variety of CHURCH CARPETS, 50c. to 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


No. 701 Broadway, near Fourth St., N.Y, 





FIREWORKS, 


FLACS. 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS 


Fourth. of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 
Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 





PARASOLS. 
The latest verre” 
os “ OLIV. 
I. DE LAMATE 
"No. 1188 RS RS near doth Street. 


URNISHED COUNTRY SEAT TO LET.—EAST 
Bank Hudson, 10 minutes’ drive from station, 
one hour from New York; Lo ae ge 25 


spring reservoir ; no rect 
. t. exceptionally rfect ; lawns 

ing to river: pent-ene bh; fime salt-water 
bathing —~ boating ; fruit, 3 Dns Ey milk, and en- 
tire care < ands included. oenent, $1,000 to Novem- 
ber Ist. dress. H. N. D., P.-O, Box: 2787, New York. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Fine Watches. Rich Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROS., 


Qnly 8 171 BROADWAY, 
—_—— Corner Cortlandt Street, New York. 
FREEMAN, GILLIES & CO., 


20 West 14th St., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves., 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


. - ‘ s 
Artistic Furniture. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 
Send for one of our Hand ly 
logues. 


“LORILLARD,” 
“THE WHITSON” 
REFRIGERATOR, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
1168 BROADWUY, 


bet. 27th and 28th Streets. 


and “drein- 











ted Cata- 








we live. agit seems,in a C 


never lived more so than etine t he last year: yen 
yet —yet the Lord sees, doubtless, t weneed to 
bre ier the shadow of 





t in our work still = un 


; that we pu i 
affliction ; that we we need to learn more fully by per- 
sonal aes the erof a> sustaintn, and 
saving grace, the riches and mforts of o's 
abounding love, the truth of that Gospel which Memo 
fe and immortallt to light,’ which reveals 
declares * pt the Resu rection —_ ~ ‘tite, — ich 


the 
Proubled. yey to the work a aT Tantruteh hing, hope 
ctory, glory to t iosaed., 
a master in all segred 
ea 


There is ~y teacher w 
heard ; no preacher like the Angel Mod Death, who is 
but a minister of Heaven tn bereaved yet hallowed 
households; no institution like the Home of Ge 
glorified our ‘Father’s House of many Mansfo 
where Christ is, and where d ing believers are 
lost to us for a season fn the vision and fruition of 
the life everlasting.” 


Professor Hyde was assisted in the services by Rev. 
F. A. Noble, D.D., and Rev, E. P. Goodwin, D.D. A 
select choir sang “O Paradise!” and “Thy will be 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250, and 262 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street. 
SEVEN LARGE SALESROOMS. 
DINMA Sets: eRCIT vcETS,. Eica Bt ite, 
om all the best European Manufac 
TABLE GLASS WARE, abtuoheredi tie 


ARTISTIC BRONZES from Paris. 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN sroms Paris, Dres- 
en, Berlin, and the Worcester Royal wn 
Derby Factories, all our own perdoeal se in. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF GOODS IN 
THE COUNTRY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 








SEE! : 
THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST 


BUSINESS SUITS 


EVER OFFERED. 


TRAPHAGEN, Clothier, 


398, 400 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STREET, 





FREDRICK9Y’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait -Gallery, 


No. 7'7O Broadway, Corner Ninth Street. 


imperiais, $6 per Dozen. 








humors. Kidney yearsstanding ha 
Soo an tines oR me Fe Samer 


fer tion in regard to evéry kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, etc., Sent by Mail, free to all 
applicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Sent to Every Section of the Country, 


In all cases full particulars must accoin- 
pany each order, and the money, by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order, must accompany 
the same, The Publisher of “The Independ- 
ent’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
@sweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


No. 7 Park Place, New ¥ ‘ork. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOESTORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s 
Youth’s, and Children’s Bcots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


152 Nassau, Cor. Spruce Street, N. Y., 
invite inspection to their Stock of 


je ‘ 
mported Suitings and Trouserings, ¢te., 
at Lower Prices than any House in the City 
WHO SELL THE SAME LINE OF GOODS. 
Our stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufacturers. 
Accepted Style and Fit Guaranteed, 
Samples sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON. 


PAVEMENTS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Co., of London and New York, 


Sole Agents for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, from 
‘the Mines, near Geneva, Switzerland, 


lans and estimates for every de- 
Be ee aaeh: mee Tae work, specimens of which may 
be seen in Oity Hall Park 


ompk Square, a 
sidewalks in in various parts of this and other cities; in 
most of the principal breweries and in numerous 
81 aA vests, cellar-fioors, ete., here and else- 

‘if desired 
were, Refer to the publisher of this paper. 
E. H. WOOTTON, 


OFFICE 35 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Cabinets, Chases, 
TRSrinting Presses, etc. Blog Blocks for Engravers. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton ang 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 
HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 
Ir seems strange ‘thas any one will suffer from the 
b ‘ht on by an impure condi- 
tion of the blood, when SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA 
AND STILLINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 
will restore alth to the sical organiza- 
tion. Lt st. in aod cose saes leasant to 
take, and iy ae 
soko. ane bee over red, effectually curt 
ry Disorders, "We f the 
' Malaria, ail Nervous Disorders and Debil: 
Isnpare mace the Bloor ‘ 
—_ of the Blood, 
ach, Skin, etc. It corrects indig 





























estion. 
it cts LIKE A CHARM when 
A pinta Ss of telexhonstive nature, having a 
the vigor of the brain and nervous 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 
CARPETS. 


Great Reduction in 


BRUSSELS, 
MOQUETTES, 
TAPESTRIES, 
and INGRAINS. 


A Cargo of 


FRESH CANTON MATTINGS 


just received, in White, Ked Check, and 
fancy patterns, at 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 


Choice povelties, suitable for Street, Sea- 
side, and Coaching. Also a fine stock of 
Sun and Rain Umbrellas, in plain and rich 
Mountings. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 


NEW YORK. 








Financial. 
NATIONAL BANE STATISTICS. 


CoMPTROLLER KNox, in his last annual 
report, says that the pumber of national 
banks in operation on the 11th of June, 
1880, was 2,076, having an aggregate cap- 
ital of $455,909,565, with a surplus of 
$118,000,000, and holding net deposits to 
the amount of $900,788,714. The increase 
of the net deposits during the year was 
$187,385,075. 

The bonds owned by these banks on the 
1st of November, 1880, and deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States, as a 
guaranty for their circulation, were as fol- 
lows: 














The tax imposed by the Government on 
the national banks is at the rate of one per 
cent. annually on the average amount of 
their notes in circulation, one-half of one 
per cent. annually on the average amount 
of their deposits, and the same rate omtheir 
average capital not invested in United 
States bonds. This taxation, commencing 
with the year 1864 and extending to and in- 
cluding the year 1880, had secured to the 
Government the following revenue: 





"$100,361,469 35 
The total cost to the Government of the 
national bank system since its inauguration 
in 1863 has been only $4,984,530, while the 
Teverme income derived therefrom has been 
$100,361,469.35, of which $45,941,161.98 
came from the tax on circulation. The 





amount of taxes.collected by the Govern- 
ment from state banks and bankers during 
the same period was $57,778,203.56, show- 
ing that the national banks have paid nearly 
two thirds of all the taxes levied by the 
Government upon the banks and bankers 
of the country. 

Comptroller Knox, in one of the tables in 
his last report, gives the capital, surplus, 
dividends, und total earnings of all the 
national banks for the half year ended 
September ist, 1880, together with the ratio 
of dividends to capital and to capital and 
surplus, and of earnings to capital and 


surplus. The exhibit is as follows: 
Number of banks.............000000+ 2,072 
Guapttall. ...6..<cccsccccessccccocccccoeed $454,215.062 
its sieccdchoceccocessccentidnie 120,145,649 
I ii cvniminctmentiabenns 18,290,200 
Total net earnings. ...............000 24,033,250 


The table contains the following ratios 
for the same period: 


Per Cent. 
Earnings to capital and surplus............ 4.18 
Dividends to capital.,..........cecccccccccesed 4.03 
Dividends to capital and surplus............ 3.18 


The Comptroller shows in one of his 
tables that for a continuous period of five 
years about one-seventh of the national 
banks bave paid no dividends, and that 
nearly one-tenth of their capital has been 
unremunerative. The enormous rate at 
which the banks are taxed, and of which 
they so justly complain, constitutes the 
great difficulty in the banking business 
throughout the whole country. In 1879 
they paid a tax, state and national, amount- 
ing to $14,619,363, which was at the aver- 
age rate of 3.2 per cent. on their capital. 
In the same year the national banks of this 
city were taxed at the rate of 5.5 per cent. 
on their capital, and in Albany, io this 
state, at the rate of 5.4 per cent. 

No other property in the country is so 
heavily taxed as tank capital; and this, as 
we have repeatedly said, is an unjust and 
impolitie discrimination against the bank- 
ing business. Comptroller Knox, in his 
last report, as in those of several previous 
years, strenuously urged this point upon 
the attention of Congress, and recom- 
tended a change of the law on this subject. 
A bill was proposed at the last session of 
Congress abolishing the tax an deposits, 
yet no action was taken upon it. Such a 
change would be better than nothing, but it 
is by no means all that is needed. What 
Congress should do is to sweep away its 
whole system of bank taxes. .They are war 
taxes continued in time of peace, without 
any necessity for the continuance and in 
face of a large surplus revenue. The nation- 
al system is the best barking system this 
country ever had, and it should be the 
policy of the Government to foster it by 
just legislation, rather than crush and de- 
stroy it by unjust and oppressive taxation. 

LL ———— 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE invile the special attention of bank. 
ers, capitalists, and all business men to the 
statements, printed elsewhere, showing in 
detail the present condition of the leading 
National Banks of this city. The follow- 
ing figures embrace the important points in 
the several statements spoken of: 

LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 





pogo soccccocccoseccceoces 688, R46 
Capital 1 stock eecccceSecccvccccocces 1,009,000 
WAP BONS..0 ciciccccssiccccscccccccescs 225,000 
Un wided PPOFB......... cess eee — 





Resources 

Capital oT tock. 

Surplus........ - 

Undivided profits. ..........-.-++++ 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 

ees ees ae $5,769 959 












Resources 
es NN stock Sweveununen 
igs) i!) epperreeeerrerss 
Undivided profits 
Sa NATIONAL BANE. 
4 





Nat 
1 











MARINE NATIONAL BANK. 
eS... A - HA814, 156 





Capital stock 00,000 
Surplus..... ... 100,000 
Undivided profits........... ..... 51,936 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE BATON Al BARE. 





Resources 95,432 
ge pret stock 5,000,000 

Seeeehe noe 1,250,000 
on vided profits 212,077 





K. 
$1,447,132 





Resources 

Capital stocks 150, 000 

Sur w= > ES ses * 35,000 
eee Nid 


Baek OF NEW YORK, NW. B. 






RODORTOES 2.000. cocccccccccscede $27. tin 727 
Capital , EOS eee =, 000, 000 
= lus 600,000 
213,425 
25,053,472 
500,000 
2,500,000 

a PROBS... .0000ccccccces 276, 






BOWERY NATIONAL BAN: 





ibd 

000 
Undivided profits....00 200000000 41,649 
NEW YORK COUNTY RATE, BANK. 
Resources... 
Capital stoc 
Surplus 
Uneivided promts.........ccccccocee 5,988 

SIXTH NATIONAL BANK. 
PGRITORE. oo can oc ededcsssvocstsoveddd $1,915,135 
CE xe ccvvccssdesecécssrcese 209,000 
ID, odicos dn cms ovccctbccesse-qncsat 40,000 
Undivided profits................... 32,294 
FOURTH NATIONAL BAN a 

Resources 
Capital stock.. 


Surplus........... 


644,027 
rhe 1000. 000 
“ 1,090.00 

335,542 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Many important events have transpired 
in financial circles during the week which 
have tended to attract much attention, 
among which may be classed the success of 
the Treasury scheme to extend the matur- 
ing 6-per-cent. bonds at 34 per cent., the 
calling in of the 5-per-cent. bonds, the in- 
creased activity and advance in railway 
stocks and bonds, the rise in national cred- 
it toa point never before reached, aud a 
continued upward movement in foreign 
exchange, with the rates of interest on 
money at as low a point as ever known, 
with a very favorable prospect for a contin- 
uance of the influences Tow governing the 
market. The greatest ease continues to 
characterize the money market, and the 
supply of capital se eking employment at 
low rates of interest is largely in excess of 
the demand. The Government bond deal- 
ers found ready accommodation at 2 and 
24 per cent., while the wants of borrowers 
offering stocks as collateral were supplied 
at 3 and 34 per cent. Prime mercantile 
paper sold at 4 and 44 per cent., according 
to date of maturity. 

UntTep States Bonps.—An active busi- 
ness was transacted in Government bonds 
during the week, with the market strong in 
tone and an advance in prices which covered 
the whole list. The new 4s advanced 1} 
per cent., 44s and 6s 14 per cent., and 5s 
1% per cent. The sharp rise in 5s was at- 
tributable to the action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in allowing them to be con- 
tinued as 34-per-cent. bonds, on the same 
basis as the 6s. There has been received at 
the Treasury Department the amount of 
$50,586,900 of the 5-per cent. bonds for con- 
tinuance as 84 per cents. since the issuance 
of the Secretary’s circular, on Thursday last. 
The prompt manner in which the holders 
of Government securities have responded 
in the refunding of the various loans has 
been duly appreciated by the Governmen! 
The time for the reception of the 6s has 
been extended to May 20th. The follow- 


ing are the < closing quotations: 

ad. Ask’ Bid. isk'd 
6s, 1881, reg. vomie Tone 4s, 1907 cou..... 11746 117% 
6.1881. cou..10514 10534 Currency 6s.°95.181 _ 
108% Currency 6s, ‘96.182 — 
193%¢' Currency 4s, ‘97.188 = 
11516, Currency 6s, 98.184 
11¢14| Currency 68, °99.135 = 





Got AND phy —The importations of 
gold and silver at this port during the week 
were $414,764, as against a total of $122,- 
168 for the corresponding week of last 
year. The amount received since the first 
of January of this year was $29,228,646, us 
against the sum of $3,819,167 daring the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The following is a statement of the coin- 
age executed at the United States mints 
during the past month: 











Denomination. Number 4 Pieces. Value. 
TPouble eagles... 2.000 $1,049,600 
Eagles........ 4,665,000 
Half eagles.. : 8,228,000 
RTI RI 1,164,100 $8.933,000 
Silver dollars........ cvecees 2,800,000 2,300.00 
COMtS.....cccccccccccoccceeses 2,590,000 25,900 

ONGRS. i656 30K 6,054,100 $11.258,900 


The gold circulation of the United States, 
including bullion in the Treasury, amounted 
at the commencement of the current month 

0 $520,000,000. of which about $264,000,- 
000 is held as Treasury and national bank 
reserves and $256,000,000 is in actual cirev- 
lation. There has been a total gain of gold 
coin and bullion to the country since July 
1st, 1879, of $234,000,000. 

Foreign Excuance.—The foreign ex- 
change market was active and firm through- 
out the entire week. The ag gh at 
the opening on Monday were $4.85} for 





60-day bills and $4.87} for demand, which 
continued a gg until Thursday, when 
an advance of ie. was made, which was 
followed by an additional raise of 4c. on 
Friday, which brought the posted figures up 
to $4. 864 and $4.883 respectively, which 
were the ‘edendiiak rates at the close of the 
week. The inquiry for 60-day bills was 
rather limited. At present figures bankers 
are quite willing to make sales, trusting in 
their ability to cover in the future at lower 
rates. The market closed firm. 

Bank STaTEMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Bunks, issued from 
the Clearing-house on Saturday last, shows 
an increase in all the items with the excep- 
tion of circulation, in which there is a de- 
crease of $67,300. The other changes are 
an increase of $11,784,500 in deposits, 
$6,880,900 in loans, $3,541,200 in specie, 
and $1,109,500 in legal-tenders. The move- 
ment for the week results in a gain of 
$1,704,575 in surplus reserve and the banks 
now hold $14,817,200 in excess of legal re- 
quirements, 

Srock MarkEt.—Speculation in stocks 
was buovant and uctive throughout the 
week, and a sharp advance in prices was 
recorded, which covered the entire list, with 
scarcely a single exception, the cause of 
which is attributed to the continued ease in 
money; but, atthe same time, it is quite ap- 
parent that the class of operators who pre- 
sent themselves on the market when prices 
are advancing are now to be seen in con 
siderable force, many of whom acquired 
heavy lines at low prices, and, as a conse- 
quence, find no difficulty of disposing of 
their holdings at immense profit, while not 
a few profess themselves unwilling to sell, 
anticipating still higher prices. The pres- 
ent appearance and condition of the mar- 
ket would not indicate or encourage the in- 
auguration of a ‘‘bear” movement; but ‘‘ for 
ways that are dark,” etc. the business of 
stock-jobbing is notable. The tone of the 
market is decidedly strong, and all indica- 
tions seem to point to still higher prices; 
hut it may not be amiss to suggest to un- 
heeding purchasers that the time when 
prices are high is the very time to exercise 
the most caution in all their ventures. 
Throughout the weck rumors were freely 
circulated in regard to pools being formed, 
and others in course of formation; which 
means: they expect to acquire stock at low 
figures and unload it at high. If there is 
any truth in the said rumors, it would be 
well for those who do not possess “‘ inside” 
sources of information to exercise particu- 
lar caution, and thereby be prepared for 
the ‘‘ tumble,” when it comes. The general 
market closed strong with an advancing 
tendency in prices. 

FINancriaAL ITEms.—Daniel A. Moran, of 
27 Pine Street. offers for sale a limited 
amount of Jackson, Lansing, and Saginaw 


’ Six-per cent. First-Mortgage Consolidated 


Bonds. They are recommended as a first 
class investment. 

Special attention is culled to the card of 
the new banking-house of C. H. Venner & 
Co., of 52 Devonshire Street, Boston, who 
make a specialty of investment securities 
and the investment of trust funds. Mr. 
Venner, the senior member of the firm, is 
well known throughout New England, 
through his connection with Geo. William 
Ballou & Co., from which banking house 
he lately retired, to form the new firm men- 
tioned above. 

. Baldwin, president of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, has been 
elected president of the Produce Bank. 

DrvipENDs.—The Green Mountain Gold 
Mining Company has declared a monthly 
dividend of seven and ahalf cents per 
share, payable May 25th. 

The Rising Sun Gold Mining Company 

ius declared a quarterly dividend of seven 
' = a half cents per share, payable May 

( ms of the mortgage bonds of the 
New )\ Lake Erie, and Western Rail- 
road Com)... * will be paid on and after 
June ist. 








Se 


FIRST -MORTGAGE 5S'X-PER CENT. 
BONDS OF iL: 


ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON, AND BIG 
SANDY RAILROAD. 


WE are selling these bonds at 100 and accrued 
interest. Whev completed and equipped, this 
road will represent a cost and an earning ca- 

acity much more than sufficient to make its 
onds a good investment security: Over half 
the total issue of $3,500,000 has already beer 
laced. 
" The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big 
Sandy Railroad is the connecting link between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and the 
West and Southwest. 

Oceupying this commanding position, it is 
assured of a large and lucrative business from 
the date of its completion. 

The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 
each, secured by a strictly first mortgage on 
the entire property of the company ; principal 
and interest payable in this city in gold coin; 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
payable March and September ; principal due 
Mar® Ist, 1902. 

The recent purchase, in the interest of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio system, of the Eliza- 
bethtown and Paducah, and Paducah, Mem- 
phis, and Northern reads (giving it a direct 
line from Memphis, with its great cotton ship- 
ments, to Newport News), makes the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington, and Big San Sandy a very 
important and valuable property. The bal- 
ance of these and of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Purchase Money Funding Bonds (price 112 and 
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accrued interest), and Series A Bonds (price 
105 and accrued interest), will be ney ab- 
sorbed, as so many holders of the U. 8. Fives 
and Sixes are looking for sound investments 
which can be had at moderate prices. Within 
two years the Chesapeake and Ohio system 
will have its own independent lines or connec- 
tions to Memphis, St. Lonis, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago; anda glance at the map 
will show that this means a business fully up 
to its utmost capacity. 
Fisk & Hartca, 5 Nassau Street. 








OFFIcE oF Fisk & Hatcn, 5 Nassavc ST., 
Ew YorK, May 13th, 1881. 

t2 THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY HAS 
given notice, under date of the 12th inst., that all the 
Coupon Fives of 1881, amounting to $120,000,000, are 
called in for redemption, interest to cease at the ex- 
piration of three months, or on the 12th day of August, 
and that these, together with $250,000,000 of the regis- 
tered fives, may be presented up to July Ist for con- 
tinuance at 3% per cent. This will leave $75,000,000 
registered “Fives” which wii not be continued, 
but paid principal and interes¢ August 12th. Holders 
of registered “Fives” should, therefore, act imme- 
diately. We will attend to forwarding the Fives for 
continuance for account of holders for a commission 
of one-eighth of 1 per cent. 

We will also buy the Fives of 1881, and keep on hand 
for sale the continued $}¢-per-cent. Bonds, thus giving 
the opportunity of immediate exchange to parties 
who desire to avoid waiting for the return of their 
bonds from Washington. 

We continue to buy the Sixes of 1881, or receltve 
them tn exchange for 84 per cents. on favorable terms. 

We are also prepared to receive Fives and Sixes in 
exchange for Four-and-a-Halfs and Fours, at market 
rates, from holders who desire to place their invest- 
ments in Governments in a permanent form for a 
term of years. 

The Four-and.a-Halfs have 10 years to run and the 
Fours cannot be redeemed for 26 years. 

We also buy and sell on commission, at the Stock 
Exchange or in the open market, all other investment 
securities. 

We especially call attention to the securities of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. The Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds are selling at 112 and ac. 
crued interest, and the Bonds of Series A at 105 and 
accrued interest, full particulars of which may be 
obtained at our office. 

The bonds of Series B and the Currency Bonds, 
quoted daily at the Stock Exchange, are steadily im- 
proving in intrinsic value with the improvements now 
in progress in the connections, extensions, and busi- 
ness of the road, and, therefore, ought soon to com- 
mand higher prices. 

We also recommend the First Mortgage Bonds of 
the Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Rail- 
road Company, now selling at par and accrued tn- 
terest. 

This road forms the connecting link between the 
Chesapeake and Ohio and the West and Southwest. 


FISK & HATCH. 


FISK& HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose character and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best !nformation we can obtain 
respecting investmenis or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

6. We do not di tor buy cial paper, 

+ but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to customers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class 194 marketable securities. 

6. All Sapestte are subject to check at sight, without 
notice. 








GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bogds at our 
office, in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with Nati 1 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 








effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 
We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 
Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat 
ically arranged and has our personal supervision. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 

his class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities 

We have issued the eighth edition of “ Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of which can 
be had free on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
Ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE vs 


JACKSON, LANSING, 
AND SAGINAW 


6-per-Cent. First Mortgage Con- 
solidated Bonds. 


ROAD OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE MICR- 
1GAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


PRINCIPAL DUE SEPT. ist, 1891. 
INTEREST, MARCH AND SEPTEMBER, 


Both principal and interest nn- 
conditionally guaranteed by the 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL R.R. CO. 


Price, 108 and Interest, 
reserving the right to advance the price 
without notice. 

THIS IS A FIRST-CLASS SECURITY AND WILL 
AT ONCE COMMEND ITSELF TO THOSE SEEKING 
A PRIME INVESTMENT. 


DANIEL A. MORAN. 


27 Pine Street, N. Y. 


GREAT BARGAING. TO CLOSE AN ES- 
TATE,—Several desirable and elegant city resi- 
dences, 50,000 acres of oa aK lands, and other pro 
‘ ey A beautiful 100-acre house at Toms River, N. Ae 

acre house 100 rods from our University. Wri 
ISRAE & HALL, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
property you wish to know about. 


$600,000. 


St. Louis, Kansas City, and North- 
ern Railway Company 


(OMAHA 





to describe the 








DIVISION) 


Seven-per-Cent. First Mortgage, Forty- 
Year Gold Bonds. 

These bonds are part of an issue of $2,350,000 on the 
line of road from Pattonsburg, Mo., to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, 146 miles, at the rate of $16,000 PER MILE. 
Interest (1st A pril and Ist October in each year) and 
principal are payable in GOLD COIN and the bonds 
are EXEMPT FROM ANY UNITED STATES INCOME 
TAX and have a sinking fund of $50,000 per annum, 
The local traffic of the line is tx 4 the annual 
net earnings are officially stated to many times in 
excess of the interest on the bonds 

e United States Trust Company of New York is 
the trustee for the bondholders. For sale by 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 

No. 40 Wall Street. 


The Best Security in which to Invest the 
proceeds of the 


CALLED U.S. SIXES 


Is THE 


6-per-cent. 
First-Mortgage 20-Year Bonds 


OF THE 
CINCINNATI, 
GEORGETOWN, and 
PORTSMOUTH RAILROAD, 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK IN BOSTON, 

Cost of Completed Road, over $15,000 per mile. 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS LIMITED TO 
$6,000 PER MILE. 

These bonds are now offered at 


PAR 
and Accrued Interest by 


RANSOM, ELDRIDGE & STRAINE, 


31 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
Right reserved to advance the price without notice, 











Metoncitan Cofee-House Company 


(LIMITED). 
Subscription books to the stock of this Company have 
been opened at 
THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK, 
Fifth Ave., cor. 44th 8t.; 

THE NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANE, 
Cor. Chambers Street and College Place ; 
BANKING-HOUSE OF GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 
10 Pine Street. 

Capital Steck $100,000, divided into 4,000 
Share ot $25 each. Itis believed that the enter- 
prise will pay satisfactory dividends on the invest- 
ment and that great good may be done by it to those 


who need it. 
INCORPORATORS : 


J. G. HOLLAND, FRANCIS B. THURBER, 
CHARLES WATROUS, L. MURRAY FERRIS,JR., 
FREDERICK W. DOWNER, JOHN NOBLE STEARNS, 
BLEECKER Van WAGENEN, WILLIAM ABBATT. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 

$2,800,000 loaned. Not a dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no con- 
nection with the concern — WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company — whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 
and which was recently secretly organized, 





retaining its president in our employ, who 
mavipulated our business to the advantage 
Send for forms and full 


information, and ‘‘ What our Patrons Say,” 
a 32-page pamphlet, free. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


C.H. VENNER & GCO., 
BANKERS, 


52 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


We make a 0 specialty of MUNICIPAL and RAIL- 
ROAD SECURITIES ip for INSTITUTIONS and 
the investment of TRUST FUNDS, 

We are prepared to nab orders on Commission 
for Securities in this and other markets. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 

AF RICA, AVSTBAL AND AMERICA. 
DRA BILLS OF EXCP ANGE AND MAKE TEL. 


EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA, 


PDE T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Re stenicaN Ee NATIONAL BANK, at 
New York, in the State of N: 
of business 6th May. 1 3 


of the concern. 











ew York, at the close 











Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 
Due from other national banks. . 


Due from state banks and banke: 249.911 24 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 818 64 
Current expenses and taxes paid . 45 


32 96 

Checks and other cash items....... 185,082 15 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.... 
Bills of other banks 

OCHO. ....ccccccccccscees ; 
Legal-tender notes... ...........ceseseceess 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5- 

per-cent. redemption fund) 


Surplus fund.......... 





Undivided profits. ............ 22 
State bank-notes outstanding 00 
Dividends unpaid..............+..-.+. onsl 50 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 9,244,778 10 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 114,021 28 
Certified CheckS...........0++sssccsccsssess 1,996,521 23 
Due to other national banks.............. 8,359,146 61 
Due to state banks and bankers. . -_ ee 24 

a ananamasbonesenanecasnnananenenad $22, 895, 482 18 18 


Total 
ours or New York, County or New Yorx, ss.: 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bane, do —— swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my kpowtetae ape and belie: 


CLARKE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 18th day ‘of 
May, 1881. Witness hereto my hand and seal. 


A. R. Rope Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest: er =. & CO 
AMPBEL) Directors. 
GRORGE BLI 





EPORT OF THE Copnrtion OF THE 

NATIONAL BROADWA NK, at New York 

City, in the State of New York, x the close of busi- 
ness May 6th, 1881. 



































BEROURCES. 

Loans and discounts..........-++0+--++ + ++ $4,856,704 12 
Overdrafts.........- -0s.++» eecccce . 24 45 
U.S. bonds to secure ‘circulation 1,000,000 00 
« tocks........ dle eseancesue 8,000 00 
I 513,428 60 
9 800 00 
268 097 34 
19,155 24 
other cash ite 99,352 87 
for Clearing house... 598,462 66 
Bills of other banke Lecocenocceaheantne a 58,496 00 

Fractional paper euriene?,, nickels, and 
POEMNles.........ccceecceeee eeeceeeeeees 134 38 
POCIE. .. cece. +s see 955,40.) 00 
al-tender notes... 201,976 00 

emption fund with J: S: Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 45,000 00 

Due from U.S. Treasurer(other than 5 
per cent. redemption TERED. ccocccccecce 15,000 00 
EE ee eT $8,644,026 66 
ai ’ $1,000,000 00 

Capital stock paid in........... eeeeccceeess $1,000, 
contre nd oes + 1,000,000 00 
Unc 335,542 62 
N 900,090 00 
ae 96 00 
subject to ch 4,952,714 39 
ieauana fee theaten of ‘Sopostt 26,147 00 
Certified checks.............. 31,659 50 
Due to other national banks $23,385 15 
Due to state banks and 74,482 00 
Los eococcccesecosccecs «++: Me. - $8,644,026 66 
ATE OF NEw YORE 88.: 

1, JOHN L. EVERITT. Cashier ed 


ef. 
4 sworf to bef me th ener f 
and swo: tt. me, this jay Oo 
subscribed and am HILDRETH FIED, Notary Public, 
rect. 





LMER, 
C. BUREHALTE 


— F,A.PA 
Attest: { tors: 
HENRY bL, HOGNBT, 





a 


R®FSRt 2 F THE CORD ITION OF T 

NATIONAL PAR ibe HE 

the close of business May och. esis York City, ag 
URCES. 






Other stocks, bonds, an 
Due from other national ban 


Current expe je 
Premiums paid.... ........0+0-.-+0s 
Checks and other cash items. . 
Exchanges for Clearing house. . 
Pills of other banks 





71,000 00 










npa’ . 1,889 00 
Individual depos mits a to chepi. * 9,484 414 18 
Demand — Reates of deposit 318,449 54 
Cashier's checks ou 


tstanding 
Deposits of U. 8. ee 
Due to other national ba’ 
Due to state and petvate banks =e 
bankers. 





Total $28,174,084 29 
I, E.K. WRIGHT, Cashier of the National Park Ranke 
New York City, do solemnly swear that the above 
~~ is true, tothe best of my knowledge and 

1 
StaTE OF New York, County oF New York 

(Signed) E. K. WRIGHT. Cashter, 
Sworn to and outsorined 3 before me, this 12th day of 

May, 1881. Wiki, Notary Public. 
Coureet. —Attest: GEO. rr Sorts. 
JOS. T. MOORE, 


Directors, 
B. W. VAN VOORHIS, } 





Regt OF THE CONDITION OF ' THE 
, CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business May 





6th, 1881 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. $6,699. - 85 

Ove Tiataneaseesshgeen 86 91 

U.S. bonds to secure circu 1,430" vo 00 

U. S. bonds to secure deposits ‘po 

Other stocks, bonds, and mo 494. 0385 

Due from other national banks....... oe «=: S27T_.HH2 1B 

Due from state banks and bankers hewseee 11.388 6) 

Real estate, furniture, and fixtures...... bry 806 s 
079 138 


Current e > and taxes paid........ 
Premiums pald.........--..see++-eeee ° 
Checks and gther cash items 
Exchanges for Cle: use 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 





tender notes 
ie certificates of deposit for legal 









aa 
Gaateal A aes k paid in.. 


d. 
on ied profits. 
National bank-notes outstanding 
Dividends unpald...........-++--+0++ ceeee 

idual de deposits subject t to check.. 


Certified checks...........-+++++ 
Cashier's pom o=tstanding. 





United States deposits....... 82,417 & 
Deposits of U. 8. hiabursing off 48,941 7 

Due to other national banks. . 8,815,545 93 
Due to state banks and bankers. 695, 784 96 





Total 4 =o yee ees 3,237,189 57 57 
F New YORK, COUNTY OF » 88.2 
SATE WD SRILLIN, Cashier of the aboveniamed 
bank, do aa owoee that @ amare | statement is 
of m nowledce an e 

serie ncatt yaTEDW'D SKILLIN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and eyorn to before me, this 10th day 

of May. 1881. JOHN MALoy. * Notary Public. 





rrect.—Attest: wu, A. WHEE 
™ aie: las 8. HIGGINS, "t Directors. 
. STRONG, 
nF ONDITION F THE 
EPORAERY MANUPACTORERS. NATION AL 


RANK, at New York, in the ‘State of New York, at the 
close of business May 6th, 1 


















URCES. 
Loans and discounts .........--s0++s+e0e+ $1,812,497 90 
Overdrafts...........ccccccccce-cooce ii 390 5 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 39.000 60 
U.S. bonds on hand............--.+++-e00e« 110.009 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and nrort; 7RB.804 11 
Due from other national banks.... 102,493 09 
from state banks and bankers 14,321 £8 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 1,00) 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 22,553 85 
noche and other cash items. . > 11,°85 90 
menanene Say peeing Seen . 1.00675 2 
UJ er banks.......... " Bt 

Bi : tess aioe ctigieodnuned es eve 647,799 10 
Legal-tender notes.........--.+s2+-sseeeees 126,977 0 

Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............ 24,000 00 00 
WOO. cccccngnsencannnssnenres<oscod “$2 245, 770 14 14 
, pate’ LIABILITIES. einen 

et enemeteonsutnianerss $600. 
Soren ee hs Sdbeaiede 400,€00 00 
Undivided profits. ........---+ssseeeceees ee $4,811 72 
National bank- — outstanding... 401,900 00 
Dividends unpald.................-- 2.157 00 
Individual ae sub ieee 4 ch 2,165.°31 22 
Demand oe 5,882 64 
Certified checks.............. 


Cashiers’ ae outstandi 
Due to other national banks 
Due to state banks and bankers. 
Total. ....ccccccccccrcccccoccesccccesces -$6,245,7 245, 770 14 14 
STATE OF Naw York, County OF New York, ss.: 
1, D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do solemnly quate ot ee anewe I agement is true, 
best owle an 
om vitendisiial *D. L. EN. Cashier. 


D 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ay aay of 
May, 1881. N. B. Sasso 
Tiotecy Public, Kings Co. 
Correct.—Attest: WM. H. CY. 


JOHN A. TUCKER, { Directors. 
JAMES FRASER, 


INVESTMENT. 
Bonds of the Mastaskel Compasy, 


R. M. PULSIFER, Pres’t. ALFRED SCHOFF, Treas. 


Boston Sate Deposit and Trust Company, 
Trustees for Bondholders. 
BEARING 6 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
20 YEARS TO RUN. 

Sinking Fund for Redemption of Bonds. 

fi d desirable investment. Parties 
holding maturing U.S Bonds cannot do better than 
mere halt of the issue already sold. 
PRICE—Par and Accrued Interest. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 











103 Devonshire St.; Boston. 








\y 


on am et et ie ied tied tthe «| 


a 
8 ¢ 


FKONnmSe@Dooses & 


3 


@! a2eashS55S585 











May 19, 1881.] 


THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


21 











GLLins, PouveN & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yori; 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 

issued. 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on com- 

mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
ven hand. 
' All matters pertaining toa general bank- 
“Fug business will receive prompt attention. 


“sheldon C Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


THE CONDITION OF THE 
EPORT OF OBEN TY WhTONeL BANK,” at 










7 ne in the — of New York, at close of ° 
usiness Om the Oth day of May, 186. 

i AIsCOUNTS... 0.602. -. eee eeeeeeees $852,025 07 
tom i to secure — paledstece 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages... 360,005 91 
Due from — national banks........... one 4 
= any other cash items.. 6.240 55 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 81,747 22 
Rills < — BERR. cccccescccce 54,266 00 
Gold COIM.......--.-eeeeeecseeesceee 27,320 00 
150,000 00 
7,508 00 
242,421 00 
9.609 00 
4,200 00 











corti = ks 
Si ncscesseestoe 
1,590,583 93 
Due to other national banks..... eccccce 934 
i aeeeatiiien pememnesnmenaenenens $2, 506 07 


Total 
STatTE OF NEw Yor«K, County oF NEw YorK, ss.: 
GEO. H, WYCKO FF, Cashier of “The New York 


and belie 
Sworn 6 and subscribed before me, this 12th day 
of May. 1881. Lewis L. PIERCE, Notary Public, 
City y and County New York. 
Correct.—Attest : FRANCIS LELAND, 
JOSEPH PARK, 
JOHN M. TILFORD 


Rokr OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SIXTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
jenn of New 


Directors. 





York, at the close of business May 6th, 
RESOURCES. 
















jeans ccc dcocqecqoscesccess $591 ae 41 

’ U.S. bonds to secure circulation......... 214,500 00 

Other stoc and mortgages 487.478 26 

Due from other national banks....... 152,828 77 

| I, yp forattare, and fi, _— “= 00 

urre taxes E 88 

yp memy on other | items. . 1,848 73 

Exchanges for Clearing- house. 57,584 08 

Bills of other banks 43,631 00 

301 

3 207 00 

er m 869 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. saab 

(per cent. of circulation).............. 9,650 00 


Total..... ocstogncges 
LIAB! 
Capital stock paid in 








Sorcine, fom saat 000 on 

ndivide: 

National eee notes outstanding... bs 193,000 00 

Individual deposits sub; to check... 1,434,392 49 

Demand certificates of deposit........... 3,056 48 

See ec cecccncecceccccseccene 12,301 58 59 
Se $1 915, 134 68 68 


Total. . 

STATE OF NEW York, CouNTY OF NEW York, s 
LA. E. COLSON, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 

the best of my knowledge and belief. 
LSON, Cashie 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 12th — ‘of 
May, 1881. Lewis L. aes. Notary Public. 
Correct.—Aattest : ¢. ¢ HAV 


LELAND, DI 
FRANCIS LELAND,\  *°™™ 


Resort OF THE INDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
at New York. in the State of New York, at the close 
of business May 6th, 1881: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and UNE carresrestetissteneed $1,099,667 97 
nici vcchoutagdbassinaenes 223 41 
U.S. bende to secure circulation.. 300,000 00 
U.S. bonds a! — ow cesnbi nate kentinnens $00,000 00 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages.. 
Due from other ween banks 


Exchanges for Cle ouse, 
Bills of other banks — 





SN icnicctsnibhaianunetice 
Legal-tender notes............. .s.ssse+es- 
Kedemption F nm with U.S. brumneuncomed 5 
per cent. of circulation)................. 13,500 00 
ee EMS eee ee. $2,427,185 77 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital oe | RD Giiccccccuscccuusscucusses $300,000 00 
= PD cenccacsh a 100,000 00 
ndivided 4 ne a megeecoecocessocescs 95,432 69 
National bank-notes ‘outstanding... 245,348 00 
Dividends unpaid 640 4 








Individual Caen \. 
Demand certificates of deposit 7,509 4 
Certified checks................. 82,806 
Due to other national banks.. 10,581 59 





iia tietacnscnsctinkvads thboncaneiee $2,427, am 7 
StaTeE OF NEw YorK, CITY AND CouNTY OF N. Y., 
I, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge = belief. 


wm. HASE, Cashier 
Sworn to and subscribed before me sate llth day ‘of 
May, 1881. HENRY KENNEDY, 


Nota Publis Kings Co., 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest : G. G. BRINCKERHOFY, 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
H. SILBERHORN, 


RroRt OF THE RE RL TION OF THE 
ANK OF NEW YO. National Banking Asso- 
pA at New York Cite. 5% the State of New York, 
at the close of business, May 6th, 1881 : 
RESOURCES 


Directors. 


















Loans and discounts. $7,717,487 97 
Overdrafts............ 1,084 04 
U.S. bonds to secure 550,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand 106,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages ° 9,000 00 
Due from other national banks...... - 442,148 10 
Due from other and bankers.. NY 4 
BS Se ccnenccsoseségeesecceesseccenccss 00 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 61 
PED OE GOED WIIIB. ses cccccccccsccsescescs . 00 


Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
PO __  S REREE SERS DERI 

SS een 

Tegal tender note 

Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................. 


Dividends unpa’ aid.. 
ndividual deposits subjec 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 
Certified cheeks...............0... 
Due to other national banks....... oose 
Due to other banks and bankers.......... 





"438,461 99 99 


0 Ee $27,117.7 117. 726 68 63 
STATE OF NEw York, City AND County OF N. Y., 
I, RICHARD B. FERRIS. Cashier of "the Bank of 
New York. National Banking Association, do solemn- 
ly swear that the come statement is true, to the best 


of my knowlefanand R. B. FERRIS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ee aN ‘me, this 10th day of 


May, 1881. —- ore 
Notary le, ‘0. 
Correct.—Attest: GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
Directors. 


HAS. M. FRY, 
ROBERT BLISS, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
State of New York, at the close of business May 6th, 














Reet OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK of the City of New 
York, at New York, in the 5 


State of New York, 
close of business May 6th, 1881. ae oe 



























Loans and discounts...................... $17,626.253 42 

re ae ‘ 1,174 16 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 000 00 

U. 8. bonds on hand................. .000 00 

Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 671 38 

Due from other a ee as ons . 195 48 

22.183 30 

657,392 50 

117,308 60 

21,125 00 

98,940 55 

- 10,839.098 14 

34,400 00 

4,560 12 

4,138,395 09 

928,830 00 

40,500 00 

$45,546,972 65 

$3,200,000 00 

640, 00 

Bh 8 

vidends beds 300 80 

ndividual 4 its subject to check. .726 34 

Demand cates of Spee .189 99 

Certified checks............. 641 45 

Cashier’s checks ou 600 54 

Due to other national banks 158 12 

Due to state banks and bankers 841 74 
Oe Pee 

STATE oF N . 


$45,546, 
RK, COUNTY OF a! YOr«, ss.: 
o! 


LANE, Cashier. 
Subserfhed and sworn to be — - me, es 10th day of 
NCAN M 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts. 928 89 
Overdrafts..........- 152 63 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 890.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages... 85,310 00 
Due from other national banks..... 240,771 07 
Due from state banks and bankers. 13,497 15 
REC EE HI 5,313 65 
Current expenses and taxes ooil’” 15.370 32 
PCRINE BOI, secocencsevsssececcces 20,000 00 
— and other cash items......... 4 41,412 83 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. +». 10,979,909 63 
Bills of other RES EY 49,059 00 
1 paper currency, nickels, and 

— SaSaGeusdeee poeavencsceesosesscesee 58 45 

s alietindmisem nt 1,073,412 85 

amy ‘tender notes 12,200 00 





Redemption-fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 





Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 





_- eR epeem 796 

National bank-notes outstanding... 7,600 00 
RP Go 05 0c s0c-cccnes-coccee 1,492 90 
Individual deposits subject 4 check.... 4,318,422 92 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 263.242 72 
SE Cin 0 ccntkngecibenscionene 10,240,229 42 
Due to other national banks........ ...... 509,319 38 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 83.926 01 

DL. ET ee 16,982, 
STATE OF NEW York, County or New York, —e 


May. 1881. RIKER, Notary 1 
Correct.— —Attest : Ww ItLIaM BRYCE, 
IBRA - COR. Directors. 





6th of May, 1881: 
















stress JOHN NM AS, «New York. 

FRED K MEAD, *Y pirect ue 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. Y. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC: TRANSFERS. 



















Loans and discounts 13,184 38 
NS | Rear 55,282 30 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 102,000 00 

WH. GB DD Be ccc asd cccedcsccctes cee 1,650 00 
Siner stocks, bonds. mortgages. .... 703,287 35 

ue from er national banks.......... 135,446 58 
Due from state banks and bankers.. .... 7,874 50 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures...... 4.500 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 27,527 06 
I cc Shacedestchshebse 6e0csece 4,650 00 
Checks and other cash items............. 7,539 76 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 376,794 47 

of other banks.......... 14,174 CO 
Fractional paper currency nas 
Specie aaa 1,002,770 00 
183,771 00 

~Am = fund. with U. Tre 

(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 4,590 00 

Weal... coccccoscagesdsocscass saccecetin $5,545,000 94 
sttit paid pe emperinien-i0 pat 
~ ital stock $300,000 00 
Ss - lus fund 100,000 00 
on ivided fits 73,793 81 
National bank-notes outstanding 91,800 00 
fu nd: 8,604 03 
ndividual de 774,604 51 
Demand ae $2,268 10 

Certified c 31,774 29 
Cashier's chooks outstanding 97,317 50 
Due to other national banks. . 1,720,848 20 
Due to state banks and banke: 2,318,995 50 

bcsbepasenonensed a¢ediens 545.000 04 
STATE ae ew York, County oF New YORK, ss.; 

I, ISA Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, os Be Bees. swear t the above statement is 
true, to the best of my reg and belief. . 

er. 
Subscribed and sworn to badece me 12th 
of May, 1881. . ORVIS, 
No Public N. Y. Co. 

Correct.—Attest : cant. C. THOMPSON, 

JOHN THOMPSON rs. 


RANSOM, 


FRANCIS B. O°CONNOR, 

(MEMBER OF NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE), 

COR om iSeion DEALER 
FUTURES A SPECIALTY. 


30 anil 3 Whitehall Street, | New York. 
Lt ge ell, Esq. C nS rv East River N. 
Bank, N. Y.; W. hi yoy Esa - om " Qoann & 


N.Y.;' Robt. Schell, Esq.. Pres’t bank of the Metropolis, 
N. ¥.; W. H. G ., Quion f 
and others. Write for 


TEN PER CENT. 


Annual Interest. 


Paid quarterly. 4th dividend pagette May Ist. For 
full particulars send for 20-page illustrated pamphlet 


THE CLOBE COMPANY, 


121 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


EPOR'’ OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK 

OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State re | New 

i at the close of business on the 6th day of May, 
1881 : 



















URCES. 
Loans and discounts..............seeeesese 640 43 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation ,000 00 
0. &. bonds om hand.......1.......cccc.coce 000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 4,500 00 
Due from other national banks........... $89,586 32 
Due — state = private banks and 

BRMIETE, cocccececccceccccscccccoccees eoce 28.921 10 
Banking. phouse pcovces argcspeces omar’ brsyo4 . 

Current expenses and taxes p 
Premiums ~ d 137,000 00 
14,023 34 
2,008,334 33 
112,646 00 
440 00 


OHN R. BOTHWELL 


"Clark & Bothweil. 


Dirtdeng.Pozing Mt Mining Securities. 
Managers of Starr- a, or Mining 
and Hite Gold Quartz 
Office No. 2 Nassau St., cor. of Wall, N.Y. 


Rees OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
Poy of New York, at the close of business May 6th, 


RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts................ essese $6,616,569 58 
nda thenskeesnekaasvaimie . 987 55 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 
U. S. bonds on hand.................. 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgage: 
Due from other national banks. . 
Due from state banks and bankers 
Real estate, ine and fixture 
Premiums 
Pe or an a aoe 
changes for Clearing-house...... ° 
Se ET NID, os cosccesocssvessoesess 
















10 25 
1,656 927 50 





Tegal, tender notes 282,314 00 
ve) - Sepeneates of deposit for legal 
i ieeereetanetteemarnnttsennedeian 890,000 00 
molometen fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................ 22,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treas. (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund)................. 1,611,298 14 





..$25,058,471 94 





Capital stock onset iasteseckeane £500,000 00 
Surplus fund 2,500,000 00 


ES IEE, ncencncbnccaad s0svetdeee 276,887 10 

National bank- a outstanding......... 450,600 00 

EE SEE cnncanssginendsncsniieons 100 
8,483,971 08 


Individual deposits subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. ..........2-c00e 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
Due to other national banks...... 








WE pccnpanncerosesvoscssocetaencsnesoes $2,008, 471 | 94 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits. 
National bank circulation out in; 
State bank neuen cmstanding. 

















maividual deposts sue em 
Indi subjec' 
"to ¢ ook... eneausiooss 7 ee 48 
d tificates of de- 
treme se490 9 
certified = recpeeaspe 1,376,321 22 
er’s checks outstand- 
“ scope peneaeonaserneihete 238 06—7,789,107 10 
Due to other national banks............. 13,118,899 65 
Due to state and private banks and 
DAaMKE|TS, ...0000..ccccccccccessecccsecccees 4,997,651 43 


Total. .. ccccocvcccccocsccese cecccccces .7 60,872 35 
T's a. New York, City AND County or New York, 
ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of “The Im’ 
rters’ oad Traders’ National Bank of New York,” 
& solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
.o the best of my knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


May, 1 


Ww. ” 
tary Publ c, unty. 
Correct. —Attest : E. % VEREINS, JR., 
R. BUCHMAN, Directors. 


H. K. THURBER, 
rm EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
at the close of vastness So it day of May, 1881. 





Loans and discounts 
Overdrafte 
U. S. bonds to securecirculation .... 
U.S. bonds on hand...........-...+s..000- 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages..... 














Due from other national banks........... 211,792 28 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 43,000 97 
Banking-house. ..........-00+-+-seeeeeseees 385,000 00 
Other QUBBED. 0.00 cccvccecccccces e 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. ee 7,812 99 
Premiums paid........ ..-..--seeeseee é 47,471 44 
Checks and other cash items 19,726 76 
Exchanges for Clearing-hous 15,417,889 91 
Pills of other ban i 10 00-cilene 14,998 00 
Fractional currency (includt i 12 52 
—_ (including gold beanensan certifi- 
\ ekeeswenme 1,870,602 60 
ca itender notes 63,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Tre: r 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 
i ccctiete ckntseabats detetiecketes Y 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock + nada Wivessencctenaenotosenes $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund........ ... seccccere 200.000 00 
Undivided profits............ ...+++ 20.259 85 
National bank- ae outstanding. 767,700 00 
pS a ea 7,468 00 
Individuals Hae secesevccors once $3,779,000 63 
National banks.............. 2,702,161 17 
State banks and bankers.. 894,491 59 
Certificates of deposit...... 302,882 31 





ertified checks. 
ashier’s checks. 


eames and sworn to before m me, this 12th day of 


May, 1881. ED H. TIMPSON, 
we! ae Notary Public? New York Co. 
e ine THOMAS W. EVANS, 

HENRY M. TABER, 
__ EDMUND: D. RANDOLPH, 


Ree 1) EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


tector 





IFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York. in the 
og of New York, at the close of business May 6th, 














RESOURCES. 
402 62 
817 89 
0,000 00 
97,825 00 
26,018 54 
12,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid..... esee 8,964 #3 
Premiums Pald........-.ceceeeeeeeeeeveceeee 5,718 75 
Checks _ other cash items... inne 34.254 28 
Clearing- house... 77.772 62 
Rills of tes banks bcekstbenssege 47,150 00 
currency, 





Fractional paper 
nies. 





peas 68. 217 9 

pecie........ 128,075 00 
al-tender MOteS. ...........- esses sseeees 133,784 00 
empties. fund with Uni Sta 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 


Total .. 





urplus fun: 
livided ts. 
em jonal Citas. outstanding. 


Viv dends. un 




















cortified chsakie 36,644 50 
Due to other national banks. 33.531 18 
—--—- 1, 190,285 24 24 


, 0 eee eee $1, 447,182 23 182 23 
STATE OF nee oe Yorx, County OF New York, ss.: 
I, A. THOM N, Cashier of the abovenaimed bank, 
ms solemn pan 
ve my Knowledge an 








JAS. B.B 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 10th day of 
1881. . 








Tot. 
000 00 STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.; 

Silver coin. . 5,000 00— 5,941,000 se LE. SCOFIELD. Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
Legal-tender motes..............--...sss0ee "826,098 00 } ao ‘solemnly gwear that the above statement is true, 
ye certificates cs of 6, 168 ev.8 for legal- to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

tender notes (Sec. 5, Stat.).... 300,000 00 E. SCOFIELD, Cashier. 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 14th day of 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- May, 1881. Jos. T. BROWN, Notary Public. 

REE : RR OF ee 56,250 00 Gouveer —Attest: H. ¢. FAHNESTO CK, 

Due trem ‘U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 J. ABLAND, Directors, 
per-cent. redemption fund).............. 18,400 00 F. re $4 KER 
DOA... ncncnecagnpnenansesaaine<csewed $30,760,872 85 EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


cab ayn PRC ANOP BANK, at 
te of New York, at the close of 
RESOURCES 
Loans ond discounts ooes 


business May 6th, 1 








$1,057,983 11 
00 












Overdrafts........... ons ae 10 
U. 8. bonds to secur rculation 000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortga 53,900 
Due from other national banks... 133.690 44 
Due from state banks and bankers..... 13,160 63 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures..... 60.000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid...... ° 8.123 57 
Checks and other cash items....... ° 22,357 54 
Exchanges for Clearing house.. ° 186,331 07 
Bille of other banks..................+00s 8,614 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 

DOMED, cnvocvcevscovccccccevenscessocesss 818 50 
BPOCH....02 coocccccecs 207,470 50 
Legal tender notes 66,897 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)............. 13,500 00 





WMDs icwicccecese cuipaciieg $2,127,154 36 
Capital stock es in 












$300,000 00 
Surplus fund..... 60,000 00 
U pro 41.649 
National bank- aio outstanding. 265,100 00 
OTD RIGID, ccvccsccccescscgs «psoce 2h2 
ndividual deposits subject to check.. 1,113,637 58 
Demand certificates of deposit 9,926 05 
Certified checks.................. $3,865 66 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 36 979 07 
Due to other national banks... 91,250 49 
Due to state banks and bankers 164,983 73 
ee $2,127,154 36 


STATE hee York, County oF New YORK, ss.: 

I, CORNELIUS B. B. OUTCALT, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my Snow ledge and belief. 

Cc. OUTCALT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this isth day of 
May, 1881. JOHN » Paores. Notary Public. 
Correct.-Attest: ‘TOuIUs D.A 


LIUS W. AROSE NSTEIN, { Directors 
D. B. HALSTEAD, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

LOWERY NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
= mete of New York, at the close of business May 
6t a: 


RESOURCES. 











U. 
Other stocks, bonds, and morte 



























Due from other national bank 00. 

Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 14,150 14 
Premiums pald...........-.+s-eeeeeees 1,781 16 
Checks and other cash items.... 24,802 60 
Exchanges for clearing-house... 93,390 OT 
Bilis of other banks..... .....-------+-+0+s 12,920 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 

pennies 12 93 

223,730 90 

136,746 00 

11,250 00 

3.500 00 

MOOR. .cccce coccccgccccagerccesscs sseve $2,204,783 11 

Capital stock paid in $250.000 00 

Su plus fun 150.009 00 

Une ivided pro: 59 207 53 

ional 225,000 00 
Dividends unpaid 450 / 

Individual deposits subject = check.... 1,478,168 22 

Demand certificates of deposit........... 4,700 90 

Certified checks............--++.++ omnpoese 87,197 36 

wo nsee depocccccccocccccccosececsscecs $2, 204,7 783 83 11 


Total 
STATE OF New York. County oF N. Y., 

I, RICHARD HAMILTON, cashier “ot the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the shove ee 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belie 

RHA MILTON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 12th day of 

May, 1881. wh. 4 an MAYHEW, Notary. 


¢ D. JBATEY 


\tchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe RR. 


40-YEAR 


SINKING FUND 
4 1-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.3 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ay, 
Correct.— Attest: 


Directors. 











22 





EPORT OF E COND DITION OF THE 
TRADESME. E.PRE, 5. N BARE, of the tm | ¢ 
ew York, at New ¥ <= nine te of } ork, a 
close of n thet one y of May, 1381 
foans and Guesunte Ler eer $1,007,553 40 
0. bonds to secure circulation (par 
ae ret Fer 000 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages.. 956 
Due from other national banks.......... 247,381 70 


Due from state 








Nh ks addecasevecabbodse cab epndarios 80,168 70 
Banking house $250,000 
er real estate 153.711 3s —. 711 63 
Current expenses and taxes paid 20.088 b 
Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1 28 3 
Bills of other banks.............. .......05 7,551 
Fractio: paper currency, nickels, and 
GOT e conccccaceccseccccocccccsséccseetes os 262 00 
Rpecie—viz.: Goi coin....... $106,646 00 
Gold Treasury, certifi ates 
‘Bec. 254 Rev. ‘ 210,000 00 


Gold Clearing- 4 certifi- 





1,882 00— pe 00 








al-tender notes........,....-.+++++++ 87,600 00 
emption fund wit : Treasurer 
mes more than 5 per cent. ‘on circula- 

Wenn cacencasdancsscesoncocstanéssdceseece 40,050 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 

per cent. redemption fund).............. 18,900 00 

DOOR. covccccccccocssecccscvecocessececes $4,686,545 84 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid 1M............ssesees ees €1,000.008 00 


ad nee fund 
Undivided profits 
Circulating notes received 

from Comptroller........... 
Less amount on hand and in 

Treasury for redemption.. 7,120 00— 792, 
Dividends unpaid 
~~ deposits 








Certified “ "Se 
Due to other national banks 





Total $4,686, 
STATE OF NEw_YorK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 3s. 
I, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of “ The T. esmen's 
National Bank of the City of New York,” doSolemnly 
swear that the abov es statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
pwees to and subscribed before me, this 10th day of 
May, 1881. THos, P. Oxre, Jz 
Romer | oe N.Y. ‘County. 
Correct.—Attest : GEO. STA ) 
WILLIA . a POND, { Directors. 
RICHARD BERRY. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
EW YORK, at the close of business on the 6th 


day of May, 1881 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............cceeeees 
Overdrafts 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 














Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages..... 6.000 00 
Due from other national banks.......... 506,089 04 
Due from state and private banks and 
bankers 44,473 04 
Banking-house 
Other real esta ; 7,859 82— 182,859 82 
Current expenses and taxes pald........ 25.062 98 
Checks and other cash items....... ..... 144,524 58 
= for Clearing-house............ 6,505,576 
%: 
0 508 82 
Gold Treasury certific's. 26,500 00 
Gold Clearing house cer- 
GREED scascccccccéscoces 989.000 00 
Silver pC 11,035 68 
| — Treasury certifi- 
: 174,600 00— 2,221,729 50 
823,369 00 
$17,238,006 51 





LIABILITIES. 

Capita! stock paid in 

furplus fund............ 

Undivided protes.... 

PE IE inns ocennecocceescoieess 
inaiviees fa peetis subject 

lilies osaseasssocencones $6,234,581 19 





posit 70,750 08 
Certified checks............. 5,885,771 67--11,650,102 89 
Due to other national banks... 1,698,807 12 
Due to state and private banks and 
DREGE ccecccccccccccccocsccesecesepecess 708,286 06 
0ncees come cesecescocccecveccceseces QAR. O06 006 51 51 
M H. COX, Cashier of the Mechanics’ 
National Bank, of the City of New York, do solemnly 
affirm that the above statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. WM. H. COX, Cashier. 
STATE OF New Yor«, County or New York 
Affirmed to and subscribed as =e this lith day 
of May, 1881. SHERMAN, 


Jo 
wd Pubite. N. ¥. Co. 
Correct.—Attest: H. A. BUR 
CHAS. H. ISHAM 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, § 











> Directors. 





EPORT OF TRE Cc Pupirien OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at City of New York, in the State of — York, at the 
close of business May oe 1881. 
CES. 


Loans and discounts. ............. csceeeees 











DUORETOI oc cncccdevecegeccasenccocese 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.... 
n 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 8, 00 
Due from other national banks...... 204, 20 
Due from state banks and bankers. 5.834 98 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 243,790 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 28.170 30 
Checks and other cash items...... 47.328 89 
Eacmagees for Clearing-house. . - 259,016 75 
it ST PD ascesevebedts cpeaseboces 14,284 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
Dh iesssbéabbesceas'enes weoeenteoes 6,052 08 
Minccceedcocetdcccevectescveccosese 628. 70 


Leqal- tender no . 
lemption a with U. S. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation). 


JAADILITERS, 
Capteal stock paid tx 
lus fund 


o' 
Dividends unpaid 
ndividual deposits Ry lect ho cheek. 





Demand certificates of deposit 8.050 
Certified Checks... ............cse0.» 16,752 40 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . 60,623 50 
Due to other national banks............... 2,269 878 02 
Due to state banks and bankers. __ 33,92 4 04 
pe cccecsccccecceccoscosccoccesceceape $5.76 700,068 88 958 53 





Total 

State OF New Yor«K, gow NTY OF New York 

I, ALLEN 8. APGAR, Cashier of the abbtuneine’ 
aT. do solemnly ~~ % that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 12th day of 

May, 1881. J. F. APGAR, 


Notary Public. New York County. (2) 
Correct.—Attest: WM. A. THOMSON, 
JOHN G, DAVIS. > Directors. 


JOSEPH THOMSON, § 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


#1 and 33 Pine St., N-w York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Uuilding. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000, 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents tn funding and reorganizing debts of 





WC. SHORT President 
ee "1 ISE, Vice-Pres. { New York. 
Ass't Vice-Pres., Boston 


peeve LP A , Bec. and Treas., Chicago. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A 4 oe the old Banking 


HOWES ae COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 

Tnis house transacts a & sancral Stock Commission. 


business, with very : 
Interest allowed on até per ceat., payable 


on demand. 


EPORT OF THE HE 
R MARINE NATIONAL Co ETON ity and in 


post 















the State of New York, at the close of business Ma 
6th, 1881: J 
$3,102,930 81 

Overdraf 2,881 

S. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Other stocks, —_- and mortgages. - 81.700 00 
Due from otber national ban 4 
Due from state Galea ee 742 


Current e and y 

Checks Band other cash items....... 
Exchanges for Clearing so a 
Bills of other banks 


=, seein : 
emption fund with U. 8. Tre 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 























000 
urplus fund 100,000 00 
Undivided profi 1,935 91 
ational -notes outstan ng 45,000 00 
Hard unpaid. tune chwtmtuih waned 611 00 
nd vid 3. 507.1738 81 
Demand certificates of fines 172,658 83 
ORNS GOOD ccccsccesae-cccskiececes 64,799 04 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 2,515 29 
Due to other national banks....... 860,541 48 
Due to banks and bankers 108,619 83 82 
DD 5Ad San ihindidintinencehetaseannees $4,814,155 59 53 
oO BO ps County or New York. 3s. 
+ oD ISH, President of the above-named ‘Ther, 


do s0 La. swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my mnowlaeee & and belief. 

MES D. FISH, Presiden 
bscribed and sworn t to be before me, this 11th a ‘of 











may 1881. AN E. STREET, 
ekiery Public Kings Co. 
Correct.—Attest: JAMES R. SM *) 
OS. W. YATES, { Directors 
A. H. SCOVILLE, 
= = 
ELECTION NOTICES. 
EW YORK, MAY oth, 1881.—AT AN 


election for Directors o 


he Commercial Fire 
Insurance Com 


y, this tay, the following persons 


were elected— 

AVID DOWS, HENRY ANSTICE, 
WILLIAM A. MARTIN, TTHEW VASSAR, Jr., 

LLIAM H. JOHNSON, JOHN H. BROWE 

JNO. JAS.VAN NOSTRAND, JESSE HOYT, 
SAMUEL J. BERRY, N CASTREE, 
JAMES O. SMIT RET H. VANAUKEN, 
JOHN GIBNEY, ARREN HARRI 
FERDINAND DUYSTERS, RICH'D B. DUYCKINCK 
JOHN D. J ARK 1. SHARPSTEIN, 
EDWARD ELSWORTH, _ BENJAMIN P. KISSAM, 
JAMES 8S. T. STRANAHAN, THOMAS M. CER, 
M. V. B. FOWLER. AAC ODELL, 
CHARLES BURKRALTER, JAMES HARRIS, 
ISAAC C. CHAPMAN, L. JEWETT, Jr.. 
GEORGE MAGNUS, DAVID QUACKINBUSH 
JOHN VAN ARSDALE, JOSE LA 
ABRAHAM 8. HENRY WATSON, 
8. C. HARRIOT, L. C. OBORN, 
JAMES MORGAN, ISAAC A. LAWRENCE, 
JOEL B. PURDY, E. BEADLESTO: 
‘And at ameeting of Directors on May 12th. 1381, JOHN 
J. VAN NOSTRAND, Esq., was elec President pro 


tem. and the following resolutions were then adopted : 

Whereas, by the death of our late President, M. V. B. 
Fowler, the Commercial Fire Insurance Company A.) 
sustained the loss of a valued officer ; 

There Resolved, That his quiet, unobtrusive 
character had through a long official intercourse 

atly endeared him Sot om’ - t--. fellow Directors, 

But to all under his su nd his | eons in- 
=e uties aided 


, That we tender to his ‘tamily our deepest 
sympathy ‘in their affliction, and bow with submission 
to that Providence that does all things well. remind- 
us by its suddenness that in the midst of life we 
are in death. 
Resolved, That the above sgectations be properly 
engrossed ‘and sent to his fam 
DAVID GU ACKINBUSH, Secretary. 


a saneneeiee 


--sDIVIDEND NOTICES. 











PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 2d, 1881. 

The Board of Directors huve this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on the 
Capital Stock of the Company, clear of all taxes, pay- 
able in cash on and after May 28th, to stockholders, as 
registered on the books, at 3 P. m., April 30th, 1881. 

On May 28th dividends will be paid to women only. 
After that date, they must await their turn with other 
stockhelders. 

The Board have also instructed the Treasurer to give 
public notice that the enn will have the priv- 


ilege of subscribing at e stock of the oe 
pane in ane proportion of 


T. of the age of shares regi ai 
their names a =. 1 8 =< we entitled toa 
fraction of as can 8 ‘ullshare. All 


tt 
ma JOHN D. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


T_A MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
Pr 





oduce Bank, held Tuesday, May 10th, 1881, the 
following named aiegnen were elected directors to 
serve for the ensuing year: 
Cc, C. BALDWIN, M. THALMESSINGER, 
a iy te ABRAM MILLS, 
JOSEP: ORR RON, J. ts LEE, 
DANIEL Lens. AUG. T. POST, 


RT 4. F. RIACH, 
tac. BARTHOLOW, oe M. L 


PENTER. 

ag ameeting of the directors, held subsequent! 

M. C. C. Baldwin was elected ‘res resident, ws 
AM, ¢ Cashier. 


, 





DIVIDENDS. 
Ww" YORK, vr B Goldtone WESTERN RAIL- 
TREASURER’S OFFIC; 
21 cae St., New Yorn. | 


bonds of this Company, 
aid on presentation on 


W. SPENCER, Treasurer. 

Orrick OF THE — MOUNTAIN GOLD Minine Com- ? 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA 

No. 18 WaLL St. New Yonx May 18th, 1881. ‘ 

IVIDEND No: 23.—The Board of tees 

bave this day declared a ‘lividend ofS ND 

A HALF CENTS eho manta Ane on 

| capital stock of this Company, payable on the 25th 


“Transfer books ausep the a) 
27th of May. J. JAY P. RDEE acorctary” 


OFFICER OF om} Ristne Son Gotp Munxe | 


‘coupons of the morsy"se 
on une Ist, 1881, wil! 
and after that date at —< 








a A A York, May 18th, 1881, 
1WIDEND ® o. *S.—The Board 
this da r, DI 


have 
END of SEV. 
oo oe ae share on the ca pad 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 

THe warm weather of the past week has 
had a very satisfactory effect upon the dry 
goods market, in creating an increased de- 
mand for all seasonable fabrics and mate- 
rially assisting in their immediate consump- 
tion. The total volume of saies has been 
quite large, although not fully up to the 
anticipations of many who were evidently 
oversanguine as to their amount. The 
orders received from the interior have 
shown, an increase in demand in that sec- 
tion and reports received are of a very en- 
couraging character. The season, to be 
sure, is pretty well advanced, and it is not 
to be expected there will be any ‘‘ boom” 
in Spring fabrics; still, with a continuance 
of the seasonable weather experienced, 
there is no doubt a satisfactory business 
will be the result for some time to come. 

There is no good reason for complaint in 
regard to the volume of business transact- 
ed throughout the season, as it has been 
steady in character,and those who bought 
goods have paid for them, without the 
accommodation of extensions that have 
characterized seasons of the past. The 
stocks of seasonable goods on hand are 
very smal], and, with acontinuance of the 
demand of the past week for a short time 
to come, there is no doubt they will be en- 
tirely sold up. The movement in the best 
makes of cotton goods, prints, ginghama, 
etc. has been very steady on former orders, 
and new orders of a fair amount were re- 
ceived from Western jobbers. The South- 
ern demand was not as satisfactory as de- 
sired, and jobbers bought sparingly, as a 
rule. Reports from the Southwest indicate 
that jobbers in that section are doing an en- 
couraging business in the most staple 
fabrics, and the recent warm weather has 
led to a freer demand by retailers for 
piqués, wide prints, bunt- 
ings, and otber light dress materials. 

Corron Goops.—The best makes of 
brown, bleached, and colored cottons were 
in moderate demand. Low-grade bleached 
goods are still quiet, aside from a few 
makes, in which an increased business has 


lawns, prints, 


been stimulated by price cuncessions of 
Light-weight 
brown sheetings are in irregular demand, 


from } to $c. per yard. 


and cheviots and cottonades are moving 
slowly, asarule. White goods and quilts 
are jobbing steadily; but there is only a 
moderate inquiry for these goods at first 
hands. Agents have made the price of 
Fitehville 4-4 bleached shirtings 74c. per 
yard. 

Print-cloths.—The demand for print- 
cloths has been but moderate at the follow- 
ing quotations: Standard 64x64s at 3%ec. 
and 56x60s at 3ic. Extra 64x64s “ spotea” 
have been sold at 3 11-16c., less 1 per cent., 
and 3 11-16c. flat; but manufacturers de- 
cline to contract for “gpinres” at these 
figures. 

Prints.—The market for prints has been 
comparatively quiet, with the exception of 
some of the specialties, which were sold in 
small parcels to a fair amount. The in- 
quiry for ‘job lots” of fancies, at low 
prices, seemed to be general, and some of 
the leading houses are showing some styles 
of novel fancy and side-band prints that 
elicit the admiration of all buyers who 
have seen them. 

Printed: Lawns, Piqués, and Wide Prints 
are jobbing more freely, and agents repre- 
senting some of the most popular makes 
report a slight improvement in the package 
demand. 

Ginghams have lost none of their buoy- 
ancy in jobbers’ hands, and there is a steady 
call for moderate-sized parcels of dress 
styles, mournings, staple checks, etc. by 
package buyers. The best standard ging- 
hams are firmly held by agents and stocks 
are almost nominal. 
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Wooten Goops.—The condition of the 
market for woolen goods is essentially un- 
changed, with the demand ‘irregular and 
measured by imperative orders. The popu 
lar and attractive goods are well sold up, 
with a moderate new request; but less de- 
sirable styles are somewhat neglected and 
move irregularly. Clothiers have lately 
been doing a very satisfactory business in 
spring clothing, and, consequently, feel less 
discouragement. Values are generally 
steady on the most desirable fabrics; other- 
wise they rule to some extent in buyers’ 
favor. Supplies of men’s light-weight 
clothing woolens have been well cleaned 
up; but there have been some additional 
closing-out transactions to further lessen 
supplies. Beyond clothing woolens, busi- 
ness has ruled very quiet; but in certain 
cases there isa slight inquiry from a few 
early buyers for certain fabrics, for which 
the season is approaching. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Trade in imported goods has been com. 
paratively light at first hands and strictly of 
a hand-to-mouth character. Jobbers report 
a fair trade by means of numerous small 
selections for reassurting purposes; but in 
general business has been less active with 
the approach of the end of the season. 
The movement through the auction-rooms 
is decreasing, and relatively small quan- 
tities of dress goods and silks are being 
thus disposed of. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan. 1st compare 
as follows with the same periods of the 





past year: . 

For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port...... $1,937,619 
Thrown on market........... 1,768,142 

Since Jan. Ist: 

538,363,083 
51,124,074 








Rich and Elegant 


Dress Goods, 


INCLUDING MANY 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES 
in Gauze and Gossamer Fabrics, 


Just Received. 
AND WE ARE OFFERING A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF 


Marabout Cloths, 
Debeiges in New Colors, 
Nuns’ bias = 
rges, Croise Cloths, 
Cloth-Finished Cheviots 
in Stripes and Checks, 
Summer Flannels, 
Elastic Serges for Bathing Suits, 


Fine White Woolen Dress Materials, ete., 
AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW: PRICES. 


ALSO A SPECIAL LINE OF 
= 
Lace Buntings, 
IN NEW SHADES, 
from 12 cents per yard up. 


AT Stewart Co 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co., 


No. Swen eS | Importers, “seen 


HAVE REMOVED 
to No. 6 WEST 14TH STREET, where they are exhibit- 
Se the’ latest nevelties in 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND VATS, 
ia Plain and Foaee LEGHORN, eecas, and 











STRA SEha wad MILANBRAIDS ROUGH 
FOAL APPA Site aan thee MOU 
BRAIDS, in the latest and most attractive sha 
and at the low at prices. FRENCH FLOWERS, 
TRICH and FA FEA’ iM PONS, ‘and 
AIGRETTES, the most bea) in the market ; RIB. 

NS, LACES, ORNAMENTS, and all the most fash’ 

nable Trimm! Mate’ and mings. B 
WREATH TROPICAL LEA 

d FLOWERS, for house decoration. 


I. ey ae a Proprietor. 
The “ Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautt- 
fully Biustrated Catalogue. mailed free on applica- 


ata hahah 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO.’S 

Dress Goods Department 
has always been attractive 
to ladies who demand the 
best fabrics, latest styles, 
and lowest prices. 

This year the stock of sea- 
sonable goods is larger and 
more varied than ever be- 
fore, and includes many 
special and exclusive novel- 
ties for Spring Dresses, that 

offer the fullest possible 
value for the money. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


AG Rue 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 


DRESS SILK 


DEPARTMENT 
GROWING IN POPULARITY DAILY. 


WE OFFER 


48 PIECES 25-INCH ALL-SILK FOU-) 48 Cte, 
LARD, POLKA DOTS, FIGURED, etc., {Per Yard. 


ER 1,000 PIECES SUMMER SILKS.) 55, 65, 
BLUE and BLACK STRIPES, CHENE 
CHECKS, etc., 75 Cts, 


FEW PIECES BLACK SATIN MERVEILLEDUX, 5? aN 
65 CENTS. 


EXTRAORDINARY. 


71 PIECES SATIN AND POUNTIELL 
ALL SILK, 24-INCH ie $1 Per 
ABLE J FoR BACOUES. ae s yard. 
‘1s PIECES ARMURE STRIPED SATIN, 85c.: KEO- 
ULAR PRICE, $1.50. 
TWO LOTS BRONZE AND STEEL SILKS, 20.1NCH 
; WIDE, 39c. 


BRONZE GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 
BRONZE GROS-GRAIN SATINS. 
BRONZE DAMASSE SILK&. 
BLACK SILKS, 
ALL WARRANTED -TO WEAR, 
20 INCH WIDE, 8¥c., 98c., $1.15, $1.24. 
NOTHING IN THIS MARKET TO EQUAL THESE. 


SATIN DE LYONS, 
BLACK, SPLENDID QUALITIES, $1.50, $1.75, $2. 





SATIN AND VELVET-STRIPED 


CRENADINES, 


BLACK AND COLORS, FOR SACQUES, POLONAISES, 
$1.00 YARD. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST.; 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET; 
59 ORCHARD STREET. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & STMPSOW. 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


Spring and Summer Catalogue 
FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery, and Gloves, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES. 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Beots and Shoes, etc., etc. 


of the above wil] be sent to Dart 
United: Bates. to any person sending the’ mth 2 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor, Sixth Ave. and 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN Tene SPRING IMPORTA- 
DRESS GOODS, SIL 


mash SATIN DE LYON, SATIN MAR- 
BEAUTIFUL 80: 


ADVANCED NO TIES Ties “ie” Pet 78rd. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FRINGES 
LADIES’ AND AND MISSES" ie Wine 
GLO 
PRICES ALWAYS 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
Send address on Postal Card for our Tiiustrated 
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R. H. MACY & (0., 


{4th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th my 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





= 


IN ORDERING OUR 


$16.84 


SOLID COLOR SILK SUITS, WHICH HAVE BECOME 
80 VERY POPULAR, OUR PATRONS ARE RE. 
QUESTED TO OBSERVE GREAT CARE IN GIVING 
MEASUREMENTS, IN ORDER TO GUARD AGAINST 
ERRORS THAT ARE LIABLE TO OCCUR aND 
WHICH WE ARE UNABLE TO DETECT. 
THE ABOVE APPLIES MORE PARTICULARLY TO 
SLEEVE AND BUST MEASUREMENTS. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


SELF-MEASUREMENT : 


AROUND BUST, WIDTH OF BACK, LENGTH OF 
WalST, LENGTH OF SHOULDER, LENGTH OF 
SLEEVE, LENGTH OF SKIRT. 

A LITTLE CARE WILL SAVE DELAY, ANNOY- 
ANCE, AND EXPENSE. 





PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS 
FOR BLACK AND COLORED. 


SILKS. 


CASHMERES, SILKE-WARP HENRIETTAS, TAMISE 
CAMELS’ HAIR, GRENADINES, Erc. 
OUR ASSORTMENT IS VERY LARGE AND PRICES 
POSITIVELY BELOW COMPETITION. 





Special care given to orders by mail. 





Spring Catalogue now ready and forwarded Free 
upon application. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 


SILKS anv SATINS., A = aND CLOA KS 
DRESS GOODS. o °v "e Bore sur siTS. 


o 
MILLINERY. rs) "ss Fancy Goons. 
o 


° 
oa UNDERWEAR 


o ame 
o LACES. 
o 


Domestics. o 
—_ o 
LINENS. o 


°° JONES *, 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 








|Nimeteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 

x 

o o 

> JONES =: 
oO o 
o n 

SHOES. o re 


By Cacuuuen. 


a GLASSWARE. 


— oa 
Upholstery. a 
FURNITURE. o 


_ o a — 
Lace CurtTaIns. oc A OG REFRIGERATORS. 
_— ohCUg = 
Carpets, Rues, ETc. V Hovuserurn’G Goops. 
Mail Order Department a Specialty. Prompt atten 
tion to all requests. Unequaled inducements to oute 


of-town resi +o Samples sent free. Catalogues 
sent to any addre 


Fl GHTR “AVENUE, COR. 19TH ST., 
New York. JONES, 


For New ‘Terms for 1881 
see page 26, 


JONES. 



















Chestnut 


stand what is wanted. 


Carpets, etc. Address, ’ 
















Upon receipt of a postal card, spe- 
cifying the kind of goods wanted, we 
immediately send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of 


Dress Goops,SILKs, Etc. 


showing the latest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any 
part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and order 
the goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving only 
what are sent for, and-at: precisely the same prices paid 
by city customers who buy at our counters. 
examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 
we request their return, and send others in exchange, or 
refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one large book, with a 
system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those 
who send usa postal card containing name, town, county, 
and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- 


Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ Suits, 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 
Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, Linens, Gentlemen’s Cloth- 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware Furniture, 


John Wanamaker, 


‘PHILADELPHIA., 


Our Store, known @s the Grand Depot, occupies the ~— at Thir- ; 
teenth and Market Streets, extending to Chestnut Street and 
City Hall Square, and has an area of between two and 
three acres on the ground floor alone. 






Market 
St. 






If, upon 






















1807. 


408, 410, and 412 Fulton Ave, 


Cabinec an and re 


Established | 74 4 years. 


COWPERTHW AIT CoO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 








Parlor, Chamber. and Dining-Roem, Suits. 
Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window w Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, etc. 


manufacture all goods to a from the purchasers’ own des 
Work, ae will be fully Warranted. Special terms of Credit, if desi 


New York Store: B. M, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 158, 155, and 157 Chatham St., N. Y. 


(Corner Gallatin Place), Brooklyn, 


Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Live Geese 


of all kinds of 





FASHION 





ABLE CO. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO 











t ib G0 C. JOHNSTON. 





Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
Price 90 cts. a Yard. 


* eden veg hen 


vy 5 soft as down; 








e or p 


DRAPERY 








and by all First- 
class Dealers 
throughout the 
nation, 


Satin finish hoth 


; superb to em- 


938 
FASHIONABLE — 


CARPETS: 


Only once before in over forty years 





has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed im 
our new and greatly enlarged Ware- 
191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 


is the most varied and extensive to be 


rooms, Nos. 189, 


found in this country, including all 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 


of fully 25 per cent. from former 


prices. 


uenparl K vagy, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


AARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and 69, 05, and 6? Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
etc., etc. 





Druggets, Mattings, 
Shades, Mattresses, 





DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 


It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comf ble. and ta 
not affected by cold, 
heat, or moisture. 

For sale by leading 
Merchants. ice, by 
mail, $1.25. 


WARNER BROS,, 
872 Broadway, N. Y. 


Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
for their Illustrated Cata. 
logue and ce-List. 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All ert 


will receive 
poe atten- 
jon. 
















Please mention 





CEA 
USHIONS. 
AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 


York and Boston. 


THOMSON’S 


i AND MINING eee 














ins wes. It fs also the 
SS ae also manufacture 
Send stamp for partic- 


Regulation G, & Cavalry 











0 covers. 


Haye Army and Shoo! 
ulars 
THOMMON: & SON, 
P.-O. Box 1016, 901 Broadway, New York. 
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Husurance. 


PROGRESS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
LAW. 


Two decisions are recently reported upon 
the effect of untrue answers in an applica- 
tion for life insurance, one of them sustain- 
ing a company’s defense based on this 
ground, the other overruling it because, 
under the circumstances, the mistake was 
the fault df the company’s examining physi- 
cian, not that of the applicant. In the first 
mentioned case the insurance was upon the 
life of n married man, and the application 
was made by him, but in the name of his 
wife, and the policy was issued to her, the 
insurance being intended for her benefit. 
In the application this question occurred: 
*‘Are your habits of life correct and temper- 
ate, and have they always been so?” ‘Against 
_ this the husband wrote the answer: ‘‘ Yes, 
Drink at times.” To the application he 
signed his wife’s name, as her agent. Thus 
the statement uppeared as her act, but was 
in his handwriting. Upon his death, the 
company disputed the policy, and, in sup- 
port of the defense, proved that a while 
after the policy was obtained she had 
brought some lawsuit against her husband, 
which was commenced by her petition un- 
der oath; and this petition alleged that 
ever since their marriage the husband had 
been ‘‘ addicted to the excessive use of in- 
toxicating liquors, causing him to be very 
frequently in a drunken and irresponsible 
condition of mind.” ‘The company con- 
tended that this sworn charge clearly falsi- 
fied the statements in the application; and 
the judges said they thought so too. The 
answer in the application clearly meant 
that the husband drank sometimes, but 
only in such quantity as was consistent 
with correct and temperate habits; and, 
although the wife had not personally signed 
the paper, yet the policy involved a con- 
tract on her part with the company that 
tie answers which, it contained were 
true.* In the other case the application 
was by a man for insurance on his own 
life, and one of the questions required him 
to state the sickness of which a sister had 
died. The answer to this inquiry, as it ap- 
peared in the papers, was that the cause of 
her death was ‘‘ Not known to applicant.” 
Now he applied for a policy in another 
company, and, when doing so, made an- 
swer to the same question: ‘‘ Consump- 
tion.” This became, in some manner, 
known to the company first mentioned, 
and they, naturally disputed their policy; 
but it was shown that the erroneous appli- 
cation wasin the handwriting of the medi- 
cal examiner, and that it was filled by him 
in pursuance to explicit instructions from 
the company requiring him to do so. More- 
over, it appeared that the applicant had 
fully informed the doctor as to his sister’s 
illness and death, and that the writing of 
‘“‘Not known to applicant,” instead of 
* Consumption,” was a mistuke by the doc- 
tor. The court (the court of appeals of 
this state) declared the principle—one which 
has lately been fully explained in Tae In- 
DEPENDENT—that the company, and not the 
insured, is responsible for an error of a so- 
liciting agent in filling blanks, to be equal- 
ly applicable to an error by an examining 
physician, instructed by the company to 
write answers to the printed questions. If 
the applicant has truthfully disclosed tne 
facts to the physician, the company is not 
permitted to deny that the answers have 
been correctly written. + 

The last-mentioned case involved also the 
question of allowing the physician who at- 
tendsa person during his last sickness to 
testify, in a lawsuit on a policy, to what he 
saw and what was told him regarding the 
causes and symptoms of the illness. A 
familiar statute forbids a physician to dis- 
close information confidentially communi- 
cated to him to enable him to prescribe to 
the patient. The application required the 
applicant to disclose the last sickness of his 
mother, as well as of his sister; and as to 
the mother, the examining physician filled 
the blank with ‘‘ Intermittent Fever,” but 

the company said that they had ascertained 
that the true cause of her death was con- 
sumption. Obviously, if the mother and a 
sister had died of consumption, the life was 


* Furniss v. Mut. L. Ins. Co., N. Y. Week. Dig., 163. 
+ Grattan v. Metropolitan L. Ins. Co., 80 N. Y., 261; 





not a very good one. The ‘untruth was 
quite material. To prove the charge, the 
company called the physician who attended 
the mother in her last illness The lawyer 
for the plaintiff objected that this physician 
could not be asked any questions as to 
what the mother told him or what symp- 
toms he observed, and the court said that 
he was right. The statute forbids a phy- 
sician to disclose what he observes, as well 
as what he was told, and it includes cases 
where the patient has died and the question 
arises in a suit between other persons, such 
as a suit on a policy, equally with those in 
which the patient is still living and is a 
party. A similar decision has been made 
(by the supreme court of this state) where 
the company sought to prove by the family 
physician of the insured that he had treated 
him for a disease which the insured fraud- 
ulently denied in bis application having 
ever had. 

Non-payment of premium has given rise 
to several decisions, some of which deserve 
mention. In one the money was sent, but 
miscarried. The premium notes contained 
the very usual condition that the policy 
should be void if either note was not paid 
whey due. The insured found that he 
could not pay one of them punctually, and 
the company allowed bim to give new 

notes in extension. He failed to pay one 
of these, and the general agent of the com- 
pany wrote a dunning letter, desiring him 

to send the money “by return of mail or 
by express.” The insured received this 

letter on May the 8th. He was then quite 
sick; but managed to get the money to- 

gether, in bills. He inclosed these in a 
letter, directed to the agent, and properly 
mailed the same afternoon. He died that 

very night, and the letter never reached 

theagent. What became of it is not known. 

The court said that, after writing for the 

money, notwithstanding the delay in pay- 

ment, the company could not dispute the 

policy, if the insured sent it in compliance 

with their request; and this he had done.* 
Money sent by mail, in obedience to a cred- 

itor’s request that it be so sent, is at his 
risk. 

In two of these non-payment cases the 
companies succeeded in the defense, the 
premium defaulted being the first one, on 
the ground that the policy had never 
attached.+ In both cases the insured fell 
sick, apparently too sick to attend to the 
business after the application had been 
sent in and before he received the policy. 
The consequence, in one of the cases, was 
that the local agent kept the policy in his 
office fora month or two, awaiting a call 
for it by the insured; and, as he did not call, 
the agent returned it to the home office. 
In the other case the local agent left the 
policy, with a note desiring him to send the 
premium money, at the store of the in- 
sured, and a sister of the insured, without 
his knowing anything of it, paid the pre- 
mium. The courts held that there bad not 
been any complete insurance contracts. 
The decision in the case of the payment of 
the premium by the sister will seem some- 
what strict, as the company bad issued a 
policy and the full first premium had been 
paid before the death; but the court said 
that the transmission of the policy did not 
render the insured bound in law to pay the 
premium, and that a payment made bya 
stranger, without his knowledge, though 
made with his movey, did not bind him, 
and, as he was not bound, the company 
ought not to be. 

In a fourth non-payment case the punc- 
tual payment was hindered by the com- 
pany. They changed their agent, without 
notifying the insured of the change, al- 
though ove of their rules was that such 
notice should be given. The insured ten- 
dered the money to the old agent, who re- 
fused to take it. The insured then made 
inquiry for the new agent; but before he 
obtuined the address he was killed by a 
boiler explosion. The policy provided in 
absolute language that it should cease and 
determine if any premium should not be 
paid when due; but the judge said that a 
company will not be allowed to take ad- 
vantage of such a clause when the insured 
is prevented from paying punctually by a 
neglect of duty or a way of doing business 
which thus misleads him. 
~YPpalmer v. Phoenix Mut. L. Ins. Co, 11 WN, ¥. 


Binning v. Northwestern Mut. L. Ins. Co.,10 Ins. 
x’) 30; Whiting v. Massachusétts Mut. L. Ins. Co. 
Id, 147. 





DMlleber v. Home L. Ins. Co., 10 N. ¥. Week. Dig., 180. 


¢Seamans v. Northwestern Mut. L. Ins. Co. 


A PROSPEROUS CORPORATION. 


Durine a recent Western visit, we had 
the pleasure of a personal introduction to 
the officers and managers of the American 
(Fire) Insurance Company, of Chicago, IIl., 
one of the largest and most successful 
corporations ef its class in that thriving 
city. This institution has some special and 
most attractive features, to which we invite 
the attention of all business men. Its 
policies are issued on the stock or install- 
ment plan. For instance, owners of prop- 
erty take out a policy for the amount de- 
sired fora term of years, and give their 
notes for the premiums, payable annually. 
On this long-term plan they get lower rates, 
and the Company is able to offer such rates 
on account of reduced expenses. But 
there is another and more important fea- 
ture. Insurance in this Company is strictly 
confined to dwelling-houses, private barns 
and their contents, farm property, church- 
es, school-houses, etc. No policies are writ- 
ten on Chicago property or that located in 
any other large city. It avoids hotels, 
large warehouses, factories, and all other 
like property. It bas now in force more 
than one hundred thousand policies, with 
cash assets amounting to $900,000 and a 
cask surplus of over $500,000. ‘The man- 
agement of this Company is in able hands— 
of men who will do right under any circum- 
stances—and we most heartily commend it 
to the public, as worthy of all confidence. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


THE directors of the Commercial Fire 
Insurance Company, at a meeting held in 
this city, on Thursday last, elected John J. 
Van Nostrand, Esq., as president pro tem. 
Action was also taken upon the death of the 
late president, M. V. B. Fowler, and a series 
of resolutions passed, expressing sympathy 
for the family of Mr. Fowler and paying 
a tribute to his ability as an executive 
officer. The election for directors of the 
Company was held on May 9th. 


...-Ata special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Shoe and Leather Insurance 
Company, of Boston, held in that city, on 
May 4th, the capital stock of the Company 
was increased to $600,000, every stock- 
holder being entitled to one share of new 
stock at par for each two shares then beld 
by them. At a meeting of the directors 
of the Company, held the same day, it was 
voted that the new capital stock be pnyable 
on the 6th of June. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 

Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of - 
sechusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey....$35,726,815 938 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... $1,911,433 85 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard.... 3,815,382 08 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 988,905 08 
All policies non-forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. m~ 
OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossins, Sec’y. THEO. MacKNET, Treas, 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1881. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 


---$400,000 00 
ae 1,831,536 12 
44,006 85 
943,114 92 
Total Realized Agsets (Jan. 1, 1881). -$3,219,557 89 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secretary. President. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


aaa 6 +4 38 
oS Bibdse 8 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1881..$2,400.082 28 
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CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE- CO. 


OFFICES New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental cor. Court and M 
Buildings. ! and No. 106 Broadway. EB. pean 
Reserve fer reinsurance....... 
Reserve ample for all sikun” 1,346,195 69 








Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 500,000 00 

Unallotted Surplus 

$3,938,719 41 

Deduct for future decline ae” 25.718 41 
any) in market values...... 50,000 00 


DIRECTORS: 


¢ . T. HOPE. President. 
- H. LAMPORT., Vice-President, 




















SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER,” . 

” A. SW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, NGTON CLAP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M, Vall JOHN PAINE, . 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. REED 
D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN H. EA 
WM. M. RICHARDS, HENRY EYRE, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. 

SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, . H. HURLBU' 
JOHN D. MAIRS WARD MARTIN 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
CYRUS PECK, M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J.D VERMIL 

GEO. W. LANE, JACOB WENDE 
JAMES FRASER JNO. F. SLATER, 


HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, See. somey PE ec: 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brookl, i eae he 
Local Dep't. 


A. M. KIRBY, 

SR eT Ti ECR Adeeb Seca. 

Shoe and Leather 
Insurance Co. 


Boston, 4th, 1881. 
At a Special Meeting of the Stockholders held this 
day, it was - 











at 4 Special Meeting of the Directors, held this day, 
Voted, That the new Capital Stock b - 
able June 6th, 1881, and that interest at the 


rate of four per cent. per annum be allowed 
for advance payment. 


HENRY B. WGHITE, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


The principal features of this Com are ABSU- 
LUTE Secu Riry ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSORED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Seorctary, 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary 


it 








Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


1 Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. d 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres‘t. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 


GIRARD FIRE INSURANCE CO., 





PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1881............... 158,964 88 
LIABILITIES, including Capital.......... 606,377 69 
en ae 2 eT ee 546,986 69 


ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 





B.S. WALCOTT, Presid: 1. 
REMSEN TANE, Vice-Pres’t avras; -: 





WM. E. ROLLO, Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 


22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, IS8I. 












Policies u 


written on 
of Policies wri 
Total Cash Assets, - - 
Re-Insurance Reserve and 
Deduct Capital, - 


wm. 








CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, oe a 


Cash 
teats Wieees on hand January 1,1881, - -*© = § 
Losses Paid from 1874 to 1881, - + + = © = § 


- H.Z. CULVER. Hox. 
> D. A. KNOWLTON. M. 4. BOYNE. 
GEO. ¥. CULVER. 2B. B- 


CULVER, Pres't. Hox: H. N. HIBBARD, 
sae M. A. BOYNE, Trees. &.B. 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organized A, D. 1859. 


issued upon the Stock or Insta! Pian. I 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm P 





“yy, , Churches 
rty situated i) or any large city. Number 
from 1859 to 1881, 364. Tn force, 106,817. 
































el . $884,659 74 
all other liability, - - - = 4,553 67 
$520,106 07 
+ « « me »C 00 
as regards Stockholders, - += * * * $320,106 07 
1,007,299 25 
1,879,737 19 
DIRECTORS. 
H. BRADLEY. Hox. H.N. HIBBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER 
How. J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 
OFFICERS. 
CHAS. L. CURRIER, Ses'p 
Gen’) Agent. 53 

















7? 


a. 
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f _—____ 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 


, 1880, n Poll pa, oe sat banes $4,232,675 04 
m Policies not marked off 
Premiums ou  tllncimemetanmdlec 1,495,947 28 
Total Marine Premiums................... 96,708,087 927 
Premiums marked off from 1st J: january ate 
. 1880, to Slst December, 1880. . 5." $4,141,087 80 


Losses during the same 
—— eevee = crrcccccces $2,071,238 98 





‘The Company has the following Assets— 
United Cenees and State of New York 


Stock, C y; Bank, and other Stocks 983,558 00 
Loans, sec’ caota te stocks and otherwise. 1 ,187,900 00 
eal Estate and claims due the Com- 
er teas cincduks }< oneeee 470,000 00 
Prem um Notes and Bilis Receivable. . 1,628,921 34 
GED BB BORE. 2c cccccccccccccccccccccccccese 337,977 37 
Amount....... eoccccccccccccccccccocccss $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
‘ng 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 

sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 






































TRUSTEES: 
CHARLES DENNis, EDMUND W CORLIES, 
W.H.H JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS” ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW HARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, FORGE W. LAN 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
A. A. RAVEN OBERT L. STUART, 
STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

DOLPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHA D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIA BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLA) M H. Fo 7 
THOMAS F. ae THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 

az HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWL WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WE ey HENRY COLLINS, 

P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 
Assets ..+ +++ s+ 6 $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . ... +. + + 13,352,918 88 
Total Surplus “oo . $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


18351. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
licy hold t 2 d entitled 
cyholder a stockho! om en 
partic ate in distributions of surplus. » 
The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. JOND, Pres JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOUN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


1826. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 











Reinsurauce and all Liae 
__.. _. wneueeees 846,169 70 
Surplus.. st teeeeeeeecereeeeees 884,869 O1 
$2,131,038 7] 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOBN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
busurance Ca,, 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn, 





ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 


A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 


The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


OF THK 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3lst, 1880. 


AnmouNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. IsT, 
1880 


eee cecccscscoseccocsccosooesosoceseoes $35,980,087 62 
INCOME. 
PUSS... cccccccovesecccccccecceccccosccs $6,832,946 
Interest ai OME REBES...0cccccccccccccccccccce 1,773,705 61 
Net profit on Investinents...............+ 120,047 76 


$44,716,607 05 
(ee 


DISBURSEMENTS. 








DIED cnccnnctecccecocsceccocnsccescercens 2,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 

Tomtine Policies.......ccccccccccccseccccs 178,963 09 

Total Paid Peep esteece. $4,792,937 97 

Dividend PP nnticndcuebeceosenseses 7,000 00 

and C 821,427 00 

a ge cocercces 596,639 36 

State, Coun’ and City Taxes.. 88,848 70 

Net Casu Assets, Dec. 31sT, 1880......... $38,409 844 02 

ASSETS, 
Bonds and Mortgages.........0+..seeeeeees $9,053,475 50 
United States Stocks..............ss+-0205 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks City Stocks, and Stocks 

authorized ‘py t e Laws of the State 

sk, Pree See 8,987,422 47 

8 nds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 


sitories, on interest and in transit 








standard of the State of New York. 
G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, } Acroanms. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
d the and ed and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society. and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
Bennineton F. RANDOLPH, 

HENRY S. TERBELL, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 

ed October 27th, 1880. to examine the assets and 

accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 





Henry B. Hyde, John A. ’ 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones, 
T. Rob’t Lenox Kennedy, 

Henry A. Hurlbut, y M. Depe 
Heary Le a amson, 

illiam \ . Alexan 

Whestock, william alker, 
4 en. a 

illiam G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
He G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle, 
James W. Alexander, George W. Carleton. 
Henry 8. Terbell Geo! G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young, José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. ins, John J. M k, 
Robert we W. White ht, 
Daniel D. Lord, Stephen H. Phillips, 
James M. Ralsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
Horace Porter, Charles G. Landon, 
Edward W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes, 

B. F. Randolph, eodore Weston, 
Alanson Tras Alexander P. Irvin, 
John Sloane. T. Do Witt Cuvier, 
Ashbel Green Low's Fitzgerald, 
famuel Rorrowe, William M. Pliss, 








William Alexander, 
Samuel G. Goodrich, 


Scag. ws 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 








BR E Brecusa, 
Secraary. — ’ 


tom beretofore and is still usual with other 


Due from: agents seam caunees oe Bie. 2,183,007 23 $41,344,120 85 
e m en on account 0} YO 4 
~teo oe ohne k Nonnrcenerlina Meet 290,421 32 ASSETS. . 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over a “ Cash in a on —_ aga —— any a orem eee a a $852,028 10 
20 nc cccc ge seces cocccccceocesescoogesces * A Invested in Unite tates ew or ty, and other stocks (mar- 
d ~ oe : a 
Premiums due and in process of colise “a hss eRAMNUIREINL «<< aseeutmeapaesiiiabrdstabinss seta 14,925,174 09 
ee ee EE aie DE Bik CUED, ac cinneennsognenenseenicdrentnin aot 5,029,324 59 
Deferred Premiums.......00.000.00200000. 850,559 36 | Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
Fata! $ Assets, Dec. 31. 31 S50. $41,108,602 32 insured for $15, ms, 000 and the policigs assigned to the Com- 
serve for — of existing pany.as additi al-secarity).~. Gibb 0eescrccedsece eecccce 16,464,922 23 
. DOLICICS. - ..- .rrnneennn—————— cnaamagaestah al Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
al Undivided yom $9,228,294 21 | *Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
Policies in weneral Class Pichedatuey ion 4,945,064 21 these policies amounts to $2,975,000)...........eeseeceeeeecees 697,451 12 
atelee _ 4,283,280 00 | *Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
Risks Assumed in 1880... 835,170,803 00 | = sequent OO.GO, TH Fei cctcnccececnsscccscbesses mssneee coerce 387,972 18 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and cul- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends in liabilities) 204,852 99 
will be declared. available on settlement of next aa- ; pesnGAanebdeREER SOS sece beses0hoees caaekan er , 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. ee icin, denndanedecine ledineots citienicn eet hans $4,228 23 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been | Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881..........ee-see0e-- $57,167 37—$41,344,120 85 
made on the American Experience Tabie, the legal | Excess of market value of securities over cost...... aaa eRs $1,839,813 96 


> 
























































THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January Ist, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums. .ccccocccccccss cc cccccccccece cece esee eee eGt 014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............... 867,989 02—$6,646,830 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 

tate Old)... cccccccccescocecseses ce ccceccccccee 2,635,877 95 


Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880........seceseeees 


. 


317,989 1l— 2,317,888 84—$8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 387 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
as osa0ks55000e obsess <semncees bhnnedGe ties se sie 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividecds, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
Tey CN GOIN oe 05 0.054 0:60:0:0:0:0:4:0:0:0:¥-000000060500sb00ensenne 212,424 06 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 


770,304 30 
822,910 64— $5,806,080 24 








*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
rt filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 





ork. 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - - $43,183,934 81 
Appropriated as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 ......ceeeeseeee+ $335,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........ -...eseee- cccccccccces 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
Depceiian, Bab GE GRR inc cetesccssins <> cececcescesctoecese ° 5,204 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ...........ceeeeee -seeeeece 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contiugent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... envesccconccesoes 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent....... $0needeseteeeneess ecccccccsces seees++O4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9.000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


( Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, = toy 
Number of Jan. 1, 1878, 45, "605. Amount | Jan 1. 18 73, 127, 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232, rH 
Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1. 1880, 127, 417,763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. | Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Income = $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
1877, 1.633.128. 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims { 1878, 1,687,676. from 1 1878, 1,948,665, Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
1879, 1,569,854. 1879, 2,083,650. = Ist, 1830, $,120/371 
paid. (1880, 1,731,721. Interest. { 1880" 2,317,889. 4 per cent. | Jan. ist, 1881, 4,295,096 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 





EDWARD MARTIN, 

JOHN MAIRS, 

EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 

ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM BARTON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 














companies. 


SL TEEES*|antatomim WILMA BEES, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States.""—JosEPH COOK. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and polities. It weleomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments: than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. Try 1T FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

Tue INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. 
mention some of them. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 








We may 


MARY CLEMMER, 


R. H. STODDARD, 
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A LEGEND. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
A BARD who oft had made the Sun-Lands ring 
With lute and lay, no more of love would sing. 
He said: ‘‘ Of love I tire. 


I long for something higher ; 
A theme that will far grander glory bring !”’ 





Then he arose, with discontented moan, 
To seek some place where love was never 
known, . 
Or whence it long had vanished, 
And was forever banished, 
To wander in some distant land alone. 


The bleak and rugged mountain crags he 
sought, 
Whose desolation ages past had wrought ; 
But the haughty peaks ascending, 
Until with cloud-land blending, 
Far echoed, each to each, a loving thought. 


His toiling steps to somber woods he bent, 

Whose mystic veil no hand had ever rent ; 
But there the trees embracing, 
With fond boughs interlacing, 

In sighs of love the circling seasons spent. 


Far bound for trackless seas he spread bis sail, 
With thought that love would flee the tempest’s 
wail ; 
But, though the raging surges 
Kept thundering their dirges, 
Wave leaped to wave, amid the roaring gale. 


And when on nofseless wing came down the 
night, 
With eyes uplift to heaven’s far vaulted hight, 
He saw in loving clusters 
The stars laugh down their lusters, 
And cheer the world with one harmonious 
light. 


The bard, at last, grown old and worn apace, 
His task gave o’er, and cried, with pallid face: 
* The way is long and dreary ; 
I now am worn and weary. 
Is love eternal and in every place ?”’ 


And then from out the radiant realm above 
Came softly down and cooed a gentle dove: 
(Oh t love is everywhere, 
On land and sea and air ; 
O’er all love reigns supreme, for God is love, 
Tuscaloosa, ALa. 








A MAY FESTIVAL. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


Ir was an unlucky day when Mrs. Sher- 
aton’s cards for a luncheon came to the 
door, and Miss Barbara Murray resolved to 
go. For as the victories of Miltiades 
would not suffer his rival to sleep, so Mrs. 
Sheraton’s new house, and its arrange- 
ments, opened Miss Barbara’s eyes to such 
an extent that she could not close them to 
the bold unloveliness of her brother’s home 
in the old Darby Square. 

It is true that Mr. Murray had been very 
happy in that house, where he had come 
a dozen years ago, and where the younger 
children had been born and the older ones 
reared, regardless of the absence of dadoes 
and friezes, of carved ceilings and mantels, 
where morning by morning and evening by 
evening they had clustered together, till 
Mr. Murray, for his part, loved every stone 
in its foundations, and secretly longed for 
the day when he should be able to buy it, 
and feel assured it was his own forever. 
And now his sister, who had taken his 
wife’s place, had this bee in her bonnet, 
this decorative bee, whose honey she was 
resolved to gather, but whose sting he was 
sure to feel. 

‘*You don’t know what you are talking 
of, Barbara,” said her brother, ‘‘or you 
would endure the ills you have, rather than 
fly to those you know not of. Why do we 
want another house?” 

‘« Well, we don’t,” said his sister, “if we 
are contented to see everybody else outstrip 
us, and the children abandoned as belong- 
ing to third-class people, without intelli- 
gence or ambition to keep up with the 
times.” 

“TI don’t see how that can depend on an- 
other house. Here are pictures on our 
walls, and vases on our shelves, and books 
on our tables.” 

“Plain walls like the inside of a tomb, 
marble mantles each like a sarcophagus, 
marble tables without cloths.” 

“In short,” said Mr. Murray, contempt- 
uously, “‘a house without a dado. But 








why not patin adado? Why move?” 











‘“‘At our own expense? Absurd! Be. 
sides, the house is not built for anything of 
the kind. And as for your fling, let me tell 
you that the dado presupposes all the rest. 
Any one entering a hall and seeing that 
style knows that there is some thought and 
art in the house, and takes a good deal for 
granted.” 

‘“‘Humph! I saw a dado and frieze on 
the wall of a railway restaurant, in Missou- 
ti; but I took nothing for granted.” 

“I dare say, though, that you took there 
the only decent dinner on your journey, 
Graham.” 

** Well, I did”— 

‘* And the ambition and intelligence that 
had made a beginving in the right direction 
by papering were responsible for the din- 
ner.” 

‘‘But you are not really serious, Bar- 
bara?” 

“‘Indeed I am. And I have seen the 
house. The family move into the country 
on the first, and I want you to look at it, 
and get the refusal, and give warning. And 
as for moving, why do you take that to 
heart? I will show you what moving is, 
when properly conducted. No more than 
making calls. Just a May festival.” 

Mr. Murray knew the thing was past 
remedy, and said, humbly: ‘‘ Very well. I 
will engage the teams.” He had rather give 
up the house he loved than endure the expe- 
rience of Barbara’s continual discontent. 
Moreover, had not Barbara given up mar- 
riage and a home of her own to come to 
him when his wife died? And did he not 
owe her the house of her choice, at least? 
She was to live in it all the time. he remem- 
bered. 

“*T can’t see,” said Miss Barbara to her- 
self, ‘‘ why everybody has to move on one 
day. Why can’t the people who are mov- 


ing out move on the thirtieth of April, and , 


those who are moving in move on the first 
of May?” quite oblivious to the fact that 
everybody moving out was moving in too, 

‘IT wonder,” she said to Jenny, ‘‘ what 
the day will be. Clear, southeast winds, 
With partly cloudy weather, I truct im gand. 
ness. No rain and not too much sun.” 
And she remembered the old movings of 
the country town at home, where, 
the house made ready, one day the 
pictures were carried over, and another 
evening, basket by basket, the books 
and china, light things in the hand, 
heavy things in the buggy, and only a few 
loads of bedding and matting and kitchen 
ware to come after, with just one forenoon 
of confusion. But what a month was this 
that followed Miss Barbara’s determina- 
tion! What intolerable insolence she found it 
when house-hunters clamored at her door 
and surprised the secrets of her housekeep- 
ing, and invariably kissed little Gillian; 
and how she began slowly to hate the 
woman who told her she should take the 
house, and so made it obligatory on her to 
move now, whether or no; and how, at 
length, she hailed the first of May, gladly 
as any queen of the May her crowning and 
sure that she could teach all the city a 
point or two as to moving. 

The first thing, then, after early break- 
fast, Jennie was dispatched with a choice 
vase, and Marian with a brass sconce, and 
John with a basket of delicate wine-glasses. 
Then Mr. Murray went to his business; the 
nurse was given a Juncheon and sent about 
hers with Jimmy and May; and little Jill 
remained with, her aunt, who was to over- 
see everything that Patrick could not—Nora 
and Bridget (each of them resembling 
Santa Claus with his pack) having gone 
ahead, while Miss Barbara girded herself 
for a tussle with the arriving teamsters, 
who had begun to tear up her carpets and 
sling about her furniture in a way that 
made her open her eyes, and that evident- 
ly replied to her remonstrances that peo- 
ple knew their own business—team after 
team being dispatched with the household 
goods in spite of her, yet not without a 
scrimmage over every cargo. 

‘‘Here! Why don’t you take that mir- 
ror?” she would cry. 

‘« B’longs to tother folks,” was the gruff 
answer. 

-“*T should think so! My grandmother’s 
glass! Put it right on that team!” A 

‘Smash it to pieces. Better wait for the 
next.” 





“I don’t care if it does. Do as I say. 
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Belongs to the other folks, indeed! Good 
gracious!” (her mind diverted by fresh inci- 
dents) ‘‘ is anybody bringing that bedstead 
into my house?” 

“Their house now, ma’am,” with a grin. 

** Well, don’t let it touch any of my 
things. Oh! whatadust! It does seem to 
me they might have shaken the carpets be- 
fore bringing them in among other people’s 
nice—” : 

‘‘Beg pardon, ma’am,” said the impu- 
dent carter. ‘‘ You ladies all row in the 
same boat. Has yours been shook?” 

No, hers had not. And what was this? 
A gentle sun-shower? A soft, steady, pour- 
ing rain, and all these teams out in it! 
Poor Miss Barbara pictured to herself the 
caked masses of wet mud which her car- 
pets would be before they reached the new 
house, the state of the mattresses, the ruin 
of satin damask and of oiled walnut washed 
by the rain, and she would have been quite 
ready for a shower of tears, so tired and 
vexed she was, had there been any time for 
that, and only took refuge in wishing we 
were still in the Cave Period or had not 
advanced beyond the Lake-dwellers, who 
never could have moved, since there was 
nowhere for them to move to. 

But, at last, with a great deal of misgiv- 
ing stillin her stout heart and a second 
basket of Venetian glasses aud Puarian on 
on her arm, a pair of Dresden shepherd- 
es3es strung around her neck, and a Limoges 
jar in her hand, Miss Barbara took the cars 
in the drizzling down-pour for the new 
mansion, as hot, as tired, as hungry, as 
dusty, as dirty, as cross as all the other 
housekeepers who moved that day. 

It was just on the edge of dusk when Miss 
Barbara reached the new house, having 
mistaken two other houses in two other 
squares, with sufficient evidences of straw 
and disorder and breakage on the stoops, to 
be the one she sought. Yes, this was it, at 
last, thank Heaven! Thank Heaven? Miss 
Barbara looked about her. Was it, after 
all, worth thanking for? In the hall the 
furniture of the family moving out had torn 
the dado paper, hed jammed vices 1m the 
plaster of the wall-surface, and they had 
taken off with them the frieze, which was a 
movable canvas affair of theirown. And 
the delicate woodwork of the drawing- 
room, the oak and ebony inlay—yes, it was 
all there, but battered with such a fresh 
inlay that Miss Barbara’s heart sank. And 
she looked at the jeweled giass of the vesti- 
bule screen, to see if that was smashed be- 
yond repair, and praised goodness that the 
more it was repaired the more jeweled it 
would look; and, after observing that, at any 
rate, moving didn’t hurt ceilings and the 
cedar ribs were still intact, she proceeded to 
inspect the condition of the household 
wares, 

Patrick and the girls had, doubtless, the 
kitchen matters well in hand. She would 
goand see. But atthe first step she paused: 
Was this the drawing-room carpet, this 
draggled heap, with every tint run together, 
till it not only looked like Joseph’s coat of 
many colors, but like that coat after it had 
been dipped in the blood of the kid? 
Were these the sumptuous curtains of the 
old, many-windowed parlor of the Darby 
Square corner—curtains that had been the 
pride of her heart, and out of whose abun- 
dance she had planned to have portieres at 
every doorway? Was this her grand- 
mother’s glass, with a crack across its face 
and down the middle! And oh! horror of 
horrors! the painting with a rag flapping 
over a great quartery-cornered hole—could 
it be? It was! it was! the old Copley of 
her ancestress, that this morning had been 
worth. its weight in gold! Poor Miss Bar- 
bara threw herself into a chair, a broken 
one, only to spring to her feet with the 
crackle and crash beneath her. She had sat 
down on John’s basket of wine-glasses, that 
he had put in the chair, with Jenny’s vase, 
that had lost a handle by the pole of a car- 
riage striking both it and her in crossing a 
street. ‘‘Is there anything whole, any- 
thing uninjured, except what I brought 
myself?” she cried. ‘‘ Are there no bones 
broken too? Where is Jimmy? Where is 
May? Are you here, Marian? And—and— 
Good Lord above us! where is little Jill? 
Ihad her? I had no such thing! It was 
a8 much as I could doto have the teamsters 
on my hands! Who did have her? Did 
she go with her father? Nurse! Nurse! 











What have you done with little Gillian? 
Where is your master? Could she have 
gone down-town with Mr. Murray?” And 
then Miss Barbara comfortably fainted 
away, knocking time out of the little French 
clock as she did’ so, and its case into a thou- 
sand splinters, 

But the swoon was a brief one. Even in 
a fainting condition Miss Barbara was 
dimly aware of herself and her troubles, 
and that this was no time for swooning. 
She was presently whispering her direc- 
tions, and John, white as a ghost, was sent 
to the nearest police station, to advertise 
the loss; while Marian, smothering her 
screams, ran for a cab, in which, with the 
nurse and a pillow, Miss Barbara returned 
to the scene of ruin she had lately so gladly 
left, bribing the driver to speed with prom- 
ises that she was quite unconscious it would 
have ruined her to keep. Dear little Gil- 
lian, the life, the light, the joy of the 
house! If she were lost, indeed! If she 
were wandering forsaken in some alley, 
lying on some ash-heap, in the hands of 
some dreadful creature, to starve and beg 
and grow up toruin! Oh! for a glimpse of 
that bright head! And it would break her 
brother’s heart. And, just as she was feel- 
ing as if she could traverse all the slums of 
the city till she found the child, the cab 
stopped in old Darby Square, and the 
weary woman there, who heard it in the 
darkness, saw another woman alight from 
it, who could hardly set one foot before 
another and hardly knew whether she 
were dead or alive. 

‘Yes, indeed,” she replied to the breath. 
Jess query. ‘‘She’s here. I found her 
asleep in the basement and I thought you 
would be back for her. I couldn’t have 
sent her to you to-night to save my soul, I 
was so tired, even if I had known where 
you were. I can’t think what possessed 
me to move at all, now I’m here.” 

‘““What did you move for?” asked Miss 
Barbara, imperiously, feeling the woman 
was in some way responsible for the whole 
evil. 

** Well, to escape the slings and arrows 
of an outrageous landlord.” 

‘*You’ve just as bad a one.” 

‘* And what did you move for?” 

‘‘Oh!” cried Miss Barbara, bursting into 
tears, ‘‘ because I wanted a dado!” 

“Well, I'll fetch your baby. I put 
her to sleep with my children.” And Miss 
Barbara kissed the woman, but could not 
forget the bedstead, and at the’door of the 
cab gave little Jill a shaking that set her 
wide awake and crying, with a vague baby 
idea that the world was coming to an end, 
as she had sometimes heard John and Jenny 
saying. ‘‘It will,” said Miss Barbara, 
‘before I ever move again!” And she met 
Mr. Murray running down the steps with a 
policeman, just as the cab stopped, after 
what seemed so interminable a drive that 
the Wandering Jew himself might be the 
driver, and saw it presently all right with 
the white, scared, trembling household 
within, who surrounded Jill with their 
kisses and sobs, till she herself sobbed from 
nervous fright, and, if she had known 
enough todo so, would have wished she 
hadn’t been found. 

Fifteen minutes afterward the happy 
family were ready to eat Bridget’s belated 
dinner, and listen to her story of the burst 
water-back, as if it were the prettiest sort 
of fairy tale, and look round with com- 
placency on the wreck of matter and the 
crash of crockery, although Mr. Murray 
was heard murmuring like an arithmetical 
table: ‘‘ Two movings equal one fire”— 

‘‘And another moving equals Green- 
wood!” said Miss Barbara; “for I’d 
rather go there than into another such Bed- 


lam asthis is. Look at those carpets!” 

“Ruined!” said Mr. Murray. 

‘* Whatever possessed me to imagine 
those great flowery French moquettes 
would go with a Queen Anne frieze and 
dado?” 

‘«They won't,” said Mr. Murray, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘They will go to the old junk- 
man. A good plan,” he said, reflectively, 
‘¢ when we next move”— 

‘‘ You may as well buy this house,” cried 
wed Barbara, ‘‘for we shall never move 


“ ‘When we next move,” he continued, 
** would be to have an auction in the house, 
and furnish new.” 

‘Oh! Graham, let: us have an auction to- 
aig ot "g Ps geome Wy sobbed the worn-out 
Miss Barbara; ‘‘and then let us go back 





to old Darby Square,” 


WELCOME SUMMER. 


BY MRS. MATE BURNS. 





ONE again the Summer comes, 
With all her fair, sweet flowers ; 
Once again our days are crowned 
With happy, golden hours. 
Once again the far-off skies 
Grow soft and blue and tender, 
And earth awakes to songs and smiles 
Amid its new-born splendor. 


Oh! welcome is the Summer-time, 
Its happy treasures bringing ! 
Welcome the gifts of bud and bloom, 
And joyous song-birds’ singing ! 
O’er field and meadow scattered wide 
The daisies white are growing, 
And grasses nod the live-long day 
To zephyrs idly blowing. 


Shout ! little lads and lassies, shout! 
And sing for very gladness, 

The while you roam the green fields o’er 
And have no thought of sadness. 

Oh ! may the fragrance of each day, 
Your dear young lives entwining, 

Chase shadows from your hearts away, 
Like sunbeams ever shining. 


HOW MADGE WAS TAMED. 


BY MRS. SYLVESTER BARBOUR. 








Wuatr a little torment she was, and how 
we girls all hated her! And yet she was 
but a little thing; and now, as I think of it, 
it seems strange that all of us, great girls 
that we were, should have taken such a 
dislike toa mere baby. Only eight years 
old, and yet little Madge Murry had the 
greatest capacity for genuine naughtiness 
of any child that I ever saw or heard of. 

She appeared among us one cold morn- 
ing in November. The first intimation we 
had of a new arrival was her presence at 
the breakfast-table, and, as she sat beside 
our preceptress, looking straight before her, 
with a sullen, almost defiant scowl on her 
face, and scarcely deigning to touch her 
food, we one and all mentally pronounced 
her a cross, disagreeable child, which optt- 
ion was only confirmed by a closer acquaint- 


ance. 

‘‘She is a motherless little one. Be as 
kind to her as you can,” said Madame, 
briefly, in answer to our questionings. 
But it was impossible to be kind to her—at 
least, so we thought; for all our overtures 
were met with the same sullen indifference, 
or, what was more exasperating, some 
saucy reply. ‘‘ Cause” was her only rea- 
son for anything, and ‘‘don’t care” or 
‘*mind your own business” her most com- 
mon replies; until, at last, we became con- 
vineced that kindness and sympathy were 
alike thrown away upon her and resolved 
to leave her quite to herself. 

Still, we could not avoid a feeling of 
curiosity with regard to the strange child, 
and speculated among ourselves a good 
deal as to who or what she might be, for 
her clothes were of the richest material 
and finest texture; but that she was sadly 
uncared for was very apparent, for her 
whole wardrobe needed repair. Hand- 
some dresses were too short and all out- 
grown, while the soiled condition of her 
underclothing often betrayed the fact that 
she was scantily supplied. 

It was evident, too, that her education 
had been entirely neglected, for when she 
came among us she had no knowledge of 
books, beyond being able to read a little; 
but, possessing a quick, bright intellect and 
retentive memory, she made rapid progress 
in learning, quite astonishing us all. Read- 
ing became a passion with the child, and 
we soon learned that we could have peace 
and quiet only when Madge was buried in 
her book. So we supplied her liberally 
and indiscriminately, until] there was dan- 
ger that her fine mind would be completely 
spoiled by such injudiciouscramming. And, 
fortunately, Madame became aware of what 
was going on, and put a stop to it; or, 
rather, Madge was put upon an allowance 
of one story book a week, and that to be of 
Madame’s choosing. And, of course, the 
child was furious, and vented her displeas- 
ure on us all. Really, Madge was a sore 
trial to us these days. There seemed to be 
nothing too bad for her to do, when angry, 
and she was quick to take offense; and, to 
our shame be it said, we sometimes gave 
her ample cause. 

I never shall forget the dreadful trick 
she played upon us one evening. Most of 





the pupils went home to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays; but a few of us, whose homes 
were too remote and others who had no 
homes to go to, were forced to remain, and, 
some of us having received boxes of good 
things from home, we asked and obtained 
Madame’s consent to have a little supper 
all by ourselves in the north school-room. 

Madge was particularly aggravating that 
day. Indeed, her behavior was so bad we 
felt that she must not be allowed to share 
the evening’s festivities, lest she spoil 
everything; and Madame herself, whose 
patience was well nigh inexhaustible, de- 
cided that such a naughty child should be 
tolerated no longer, and ordered her off to- 
bed, and, to make her doubly secure, locked 
the door upon her. 

‘Thank Fortune, Madge is safely out of 
the way!” said Susie Graves, as she ar- 
ranged the table. ‘‘ Now I can breathe 
easily. Somehow, when that child is 
around, I have a feeling all the while as if 
something was going to happen. Isn't it a 
blessed relief to be rid of her?” 

I acquiesced, feeling at the same time a 
twinge of pity for the little prisoner, and, 
obtaining Susie’s rather reluctant consent, 
set about removing a few dainties from the 
table to give or, rather, offer her on the 
morrow, for I must say I had grave doubts 
about her acceptance of anything at our 
hands. 

At length all was arranged. The table 
looked very beautiful, we thought, as we 
stepped back to maak the effect of certain 
decorations. Then we left the room, in 
order to perfect our own toilets before sum- 
moning our guests. 

Half an hour later we returned, full of 
inward happiness and complacency over 
our success and anticipating the pleased 
surprise of the half dozen girls who fol- 
lowed us, when they should see our beau- 
tiful table; but, as we opened the door, 
what a dreadful sight met our eyes! The 
great turkey, which hai graced the center 
of the board, now sat in solemn state in the 
Professor’s chair, with a dirty dust-cloth, 
which had been left in the room by the 
careless housemaid, about its shoulders, 
and an old kid glove on either pinion; the 
oranges were in the coal-hod, having been 
well jammed with the poker; candies and 
macaroons soaking in coffee or milk; and 
cake, tarts, and sandwiches mashed and 
jumbled together, so as to be quite unrecog- 
nizable. We gazed at the wreck in dismay, 
no one questioning the author of it. Then, 
with tears, sobs, and heart-felt anathemas 
on the little torment of our lives, we gath- 
ered up what fragments we could, and ate 
them as only a party of hungry school-girls 
might. 

*« But how could she have got out?” was 
the question. 

“Got out! Humph!” said Clara Trent, 
who always insisted that there was some- 
thing uncanny about the child. ‘I. tell 
you something more than bolts or bars are 
required to keep her secure. In my mind, 
she’s an imp of -the Evil One.” 

But the fact was Madge had climbed up 
and made her escape through the transom, 
and, the key being on the outside, she had 
no difficulty in letting herself in again; 
after which she locked the door, again 
climbed up, and dropped the key outside. 

Madge was quite severely punished for 
this misdemeanor; but it in no wise 
quenched her spirit for mischief or re- 
venge, until her behavior became so intol- 
erable that we thought seriously of petition- 
ing for her removal. 

‘¢ Remember, dear girls, that little Madge 
is motherless,” said our kind-hearted pre- 
ceptress, once more, in answer to our bitter 
complaint, ‘‘and I happen to know that 
her life has been a hard, unloved one. I 
think she has never learned the meaning of 
kindness and love, and it is for you, dear 
girls, to teach it to her. Be patient and 
loving, I pray you, and time will bring its 
reward.” 

It sounded very sweet from Madame’s 
lips, and we all made fresh resolutions to 
be kind and patient; but oh! naughty 
Madge! who could love her? 

Finally, Madge took the measles and was 
confined to her bed. ‘‘ Now we shall have 
peace for a few days,” we thought, and we 
did. How delightful it seemed to be able 
to gather about the hall-register and talk, 
without the feeling that a ‘‘little pitcher 
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With large ears” was drinking in every 
word, or to be in constant terror of having 
our linen collars marked with a lead-pencil, 
or our hair pulled down just cs the recita- 
tion-bell rung. 

Madge was doing well, but “terribly 
fractious,” the purse said (how we pitied that 
nurse). ‘‘ Can’t keep the bedclothes on her, 
ho how.” And then we heard that she had 
jumped out of bed and run about the room 
in her bare feet. She took cold, of course, 
and we heard that Madge was not as well. 
**Good!” we thought and perhaps said. 
**She’ll be the longer getting out.” And 
then it seem to us that Madame looked 
grave; and when the nurse passed us in thie 
hall she seemed in haste and anxious. The 
Doctor's visits, too, were very frequent, and 
once wesaw him come out of the sick-room 
with Madame; and they stopped outside 
and talked earnestly together. What could 
it mean? We began to feel uneasy, but 
were not long kept in suspense. The next 
morning, at prayers, we knew by the trem- 
ulousness of Professor L.’s voice, when he 
prayed for the sick one, that Madge was 
very ill. Still we were not quite prepared to 
hear him announce that there would bea 
suspension of all school duties until further 
notice, on account of the very serious illness 
of little Madge Murry, who it was feared 
could not survive the day. 

“Not survive? Did we hear aright? 
What! Little Madge going to die?” We 
looked at each other with pale, frightened 
faces. Oh! we could not have it so! Madge 
must notdie! We should feel almost as if 
we had been her murderers—we, who had 
been so glad to bave her sick and out of 
the way. Slowly and silently we went to 
our rooms. How still the halls were; 
how sad and dreary it seemed. Not a 
sound but our own muffled footsteps and 
an occasional low whisper. We paused at 
the sick-room door and strained our ears to 
catch the slightest sound. All quiet; then 
a low moan. 

“Ah! little Madge! Little motherless 
Madge! Poor little unloved child! Why 
were we not kinder, more patient? And 
now it was too late!” 

Slowly the day wore away. Night came 
on, and the grim messenger had not yet 


come. Morning broke, and Madge still 
lived. ‘A trifle better” the doctor 
thought. ‘‘ Just possible that she may pull 


through, after all,” I heard bim say, as he 
was leaving the building. Joyous news! 
There was hope for Madge! Oh! if she 
would only get well, how kind and patient 
we would be; and we prayed, as we never 
bad prayed before, that the little life might 
be spared. God was merciful, and Madge 
was soon pronounced out of danger; and it 
was not very long before she was with us 
once more—paler and thinner, to be sure, the 
large black eyes larger than ever, and 
(must I say it?) her sullen; vindictive disposi- 
tion. not one whit improved by her long 
illness. 

Eight o’clock was Madge’s appointed 
bed-time, though she had often managed to 
evade the rule; but since her ilJness it bad 
been rigidly enforced, and we were sure of 
quiet for the remainder of the evening. 

One night, during the half hour of recre- 
ation previous to retiring, two of us were 
passing up and down the hall, with arms 
interlocked; and, as we came to Madge’s 
room, which she occupied alone, the door 
of which stood invitingly open, something 
moved us to enter and look at the little 
culprit as she slept. One arm lay outside 
the coverlet, its perfect symmetry scarcely 
hidden by the ragged sleeve, while the 
other held in close embrace a large doll, 
which Madge had extemporized from some 
of her own garments. And even as we 
looked she hugged ber make-believe baby 
still closer and murmured over it words of 
endearment. 

Here was a revelation that surprised and 
moved us. Madge had a heart, after all; 
and we determined to make one more effort 
to find it. 

** Girls,” said I, when we had commun- 
icated what we had seen to our mates, 
“let us make adoll for Madge. A real 
beauty ; a baby doll, in long clothes, that she 
cap take off and put on at pleasure.” 

*‘Ana night-clothes, too,” said Susie, “‘ so 
that she can take it to bed in proper order.” 

“Yes, yea. Let's do lt,” wasthe unap- 
fmous reply. 





“I can make a cunning lace cap,” said 
Mattie Blaine. 

** And I'll make a white cashmere cloak 
and trim it with swan’s down,” said Fanny 
Lester, clapping her hands delightedly. 
** My old sacque is good for nothing else, 
and it will be perfectly sweet.” 

‘*T can crochet the cutest little boots you 
ever saw,” said Kate Mayhew, ‘‘and a 
sacque, too, for that matter; and Hope's 
old nainsook, which she tore so frightfulty 
last summer, will make no end of dresses 
and other baby fixings.” 

And so the talk went on, each girl will- 
ingly contributing from her store; and by 
the time the retiring bell rung Dolly’s 
wardrobe was all planned and the girls 
more than anxious to begin it. 

The next day being Saturday, two of us 
obtained permission to go to town, where 
we purchased the largest, handsomest doll 
we could find. I coutended for a waxen 
one, with teal curling hair and eyes that 
would open and close; but my companion 
wisely insisted that a china one would be 
far more serviceable as a bed-fellow, and I 
was finally brought over to her opinion. 

But how were we to dressit without 
Mudge’s knowledge. The child had eyes 
like a lynx, and seemed instinctively to 
know when anything was going on from 
which she was excluded, and made an up- 
roar accotdingly. Finally we went to 
Madame with our dilemma, and she, heart- 
ily approving our plans, offered to relieve 
us of Madge by taking her away with her 
for the day. 

As soon as the coast was clear, which 
was fully an hour before dinner, we set 
diligently to work, and twenty puirs of 
hands soon completed Miss Dolly’s ward- 
robe, so that by the time the wheels of the 
returning carriage were heard on the grav- 
eled drive below she was lying fully 
equipped against one of the pillows of 
Madge’s bed, while a small nursery basket,, 
supplied with all sorts of dainty toilet 
articles and an entire change of clothing, 
stood beside her. 

‘Had a vice time, Madge?” asked Mat- 
tie Blaine, as the child came wearily up the 
stairs. 

‘*Shut up!” was the ungracious reply. 

Encouraging, wasn’t it? But we were 
used to it and had long ceased to expect 
anything else; so we only smiled at each 
other and waited. 

As Madge passed into her room, doors 
quietly opened and nearly a score of girls 
came softly into the hall, hoping to catch 
the first exclamation from the surprised 
child. But nota sound met our listening 
ears. What could it mean? We looked at 
each other in surprise; then, after a mo- 
ment more of quiet waiting, two of us 
crept softly forward and cautiously peepe’ 
in at the half-open door. There was Madge 
standing like a statue in the center of her 
room and. gazing at the occupant of her bed 
with a leok of mingled ecstasy and bewild. 
erment. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Madge?” asked 
Susie Graves; and, as the sound of her 
voice seemed to break the spell, Madge, with 
acry of joy, sprang forward, as if to clasp 
the dollin her arms; but again she hesi- 
tated, and, turning to us, asked, in a voice 
scarce above a whisper: 

** Whose is it?” 

‘*Why, yours, Madge dear!” we replied, 
half-frightened at the unusual expression 
on the child’s face. ‘‘ Don’t you see that 
card, with ‘For Madge Murry’ printed on it 
in large letters?” 

** Of course, it’s for you,” continued Susie, 
taking the doll and laying it into the out- 
stretched arms. 

Then followed a scene which defies de- 
scription. One long, rapturous gaze, and 
then Madge, laughing and crying at the 
same moment, hugged and kissed her un- 
conscious baby, till its handsome dress was 
in a most decided tumble, and I was forced 
to thank my stars for the imperishable 
color in its china cheeks. Then, divining 
as by instinct the authors of her happiness, 
she flew from one to another of the school- 
girls, who had collected in a body near 
the door, hugged and kissed them 
frantically, repeating again and again: 
“Oh! you are so good! so good!” Then, 
as if utterly weried out with the violence 
of ber emotions, she sank upon the floor, 
and, holding her precious dolly close to her 





bosom, exclaimed: ‘‘I never wasso happy 
in my life! Never!” and then, in a tone 
which drew tears from all our eyes: “I 
never was happy before. No one ever 
loved me well enough before to give me a 
dolly; but you didn’t do it because you 
love me. I’ve been too bad for anybody 
to love me; but I’m going to be good now. 
I am, indeed!” and the child burst into a 
flood of truly penitent tears—the first, I feel 
sure, that she had ever shed. And then 
how we all crowded around her, and, 


kneeling down beside her, took her in our. 


arms and kissed away the tears—kissed her 
till she actually smiled—the first glad smile 
we had ever seen on her face; the face so 
transformed, beautified. 

And faithfully Madge kept her promise: 
“Tm going to be good. I am indeed.” 
They were no empty words; but came from 
the very depths of the child’s grateful 
heart—depths that never before had been 
sounded. One kind deed had done for 
Madge what nothing else could have accom- 
plished, aud had its good influence on all 
of us as well, Our united efforts for the 
child had drawn us the more closely to- 
gether, and our interest in the unconscious 
bit of clay, ‘‘ Madge’s baby,” served asa 
bond to keep us united. How we enjoyed 
seeing them together—‘“‘ the little mother 
and her child,” as we called them. Her 
loving care for the little thing was 
quite touching, and the quiet hap- 
piness in her face beautiful to see. 
Madge was tamed; effectually so. No 
longer one of the naughtiest, most disagree- 
able children in the world and the plague 
and terror of the school, but a dear little 
girl and the darling of all our hearts. 

Long years have passed. Madge ie a 
woman now, the center of a beautiful 
home, filled with little dark-eyed children, 
whose faces, strikingly like the Madge of 
other days, are softened and beautified by 
the influence of mother-love. 

Many gifts has Madge received; blessings 
without number. Wealth has poured into 
her coffers, and friends, of whom she now 
has no lack, have showered their favors 
with unsparing hand; and yet she tells ys 
that, of all God’s gifts to her, none ever 
filled her with the exquisite rapture that 
she felt when she clasped that great china 
baby in her arms and realized that it was 
all her own. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.] 








For the best puzzle of any kind in verse 
we will send a copy of the new Summer novel, 
“ No Gentlemen.” 

Three weeks will be allowed in which to 
send contributions. 

It is to be understood that the unsuccessful 
puzzles will be at the disposal of ‘‘ Puzzledom.”” 


BURIED NAMES OF DISTINGUISHED MEN, 


1. What a downfall that poor Fielding bas 
experienced. Once respected and rich, now a 
beggar. Fielding owes it to his own reckless- 
bess and intemperance. 

2.1 do not approve of slang; but when 
people talk of O. K. as ‘‘all correct ” we must 
meet them on their own ground. We will in- 
vent a new pbrase—an emphatic O. N. K. 
lingo, to show that they are no? all right. 

8. “*That child, if I would let her, would 
make herself sick upon jam, especially the 
raspberry which we made together last sum- 
mer.” 

4. “IL think, Matilda, that both your chil- 
dren are extraordinarily fond of good things, 
for Susie, whois generally so good, took ad- 
vantage of your ab foram t to help 
herself to the jam you say she is so fond 
of ; and Robert, so nice and obedient generally, 
actually bedaubed himself with the same, in 
his hurry to help his sister in being naughty.” 

5. “I say, Rob, if the Indians had birch 
canoes, do you suppose that they had birch 
oars, or did they paddle them along?” 

6. “I like to call things by their right name, 
and that’s not a parlor organ, but a silting-room 

organ. We make music any time and it 
sounds more homely.” 

7. “Tom, I am going to the big race for the 
silver cup, to-morrow. Will you go along?’’ 
“TI guess not. I’ve gotto goto the big race 
of making both ends meet.” 

8. “Come, Nelly, give us some good music; 
or, Nelly, we will let Lucy take your music 
teacher and see what she will do for us.” 

M. B. H. 





CROS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in showing, but not in sight. 
My second’s in brightness, but not in light. 
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My third is in bondsman, but not in bound. 
My fourth is in perfect, but not in sound, 
My fifth is in monkey, but not in ape, 

My sixth is in river, but not in lake. 

My seventh’s in tender, but not in soft, 

My eighth is in topmost, but not in loft, 
My ninth is in station, but not in rank. 

My tenth is in postage, but not in frank, 
My eleventh’s in curry, but not in sauce, 
My twelfth is in racing, but not in course, 
My thirteenth’s in sober, but not in grave, 
My fourteenth’s in bondage, but not in slave, 
My fifteenth’s in steady, but not in staid, 
My sixteenth’s in payment, but not in paid. 
My whole isa celebrated building in London 
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lst Round, to raise up; 2d Round, clean; 
8d Round, a single entry ; 4th Round, to burn; 
Sth Round, a color. The Left Upright is 
book every scholar must have, and the Right 
Upright is the plural of an indicator. 
x. 
HALF-WORD SQUABES. 
1. 
1, A well-known politician. 
2. A well-known river. 
8. Relating to a great council. 
4 A sharp instrument. 
5. Standing by itself. 
6. A kind of water. 
7. Asign of negation. 
6. A consonant. 


. Frequent. 

. A constellation. 

. A factory of coin. 
A bugle-sound. 

. A preposition. 

. A consonant. 
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GxroGraPHIcaAL PuzzLe.—Fortune, 8 pears 

Elizabeth, Repulse, Indefatigable, rath, 

Desolaticn, Cook, Flattery, Grand, Spry, Clear, 

Rainy, Thunder, ley, ear, ree Black, 
an, 


White, Diamond, Horn, heeling 
Indian, George, Race, Great Bear, Wolf, Red, 
White, Blue, Farewell, Liberty. 


En1Gma.—Threaten. 
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JOSEPH WATSON, . 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
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Oarter’s Iron Pills 








strength or ambition. 
These Pills quiet the 
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. HENRY PARRY, 
AGENT FOR 
Maw & Co.'s Art and Decorated Glazed 


TILES 


for Mantel Facings, Hearths, etc. 


FLOWER BOXES varices. 


variety. 


No. 42 East 23d St., adj. Y. M.C. A. Building. 


6.7. 46. BROWN & 60, 


Artistic Wall Papers, 
WINDOW SHADES, Etc. 


321 Canal Street, 
Vew York. 


Samples of Wall Paper sent to 
parties residing out of town. 
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AUTOMATIC 


or **NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
ony all essential respects from every other 

adies cayetal of of health and epeveciating 
the best l uow have no other 


Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 
Direct Correspondence solicited. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, N. Y. 











BLATCHLEY FREEZER 


IS THE BEST. 


poduess the finest cream, all alike in 
ess throughout the can. 
the "cream ean be frozen and hardened 
for immediate use without repac: 
ess ice than any ‘other, the 


J quickly. The horizontal 
position largely increasing he freezing surface. 
CAU made of the very begt materials and 
is not easily broken. 
Yor Circulars and Price-list address 


CHAS, &, BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


808 Market Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PETERS & CALHOUN CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers 


BECAUSE it 
quality ead 
BECAUSE 
read 
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FINE SADDLERY AND HARNESS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


691 Broadway, New York. 








The Only Suitable Ware 
POR RINCHEN AND ROUSEROLD USE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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GUN CLEANER. 
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METALLIC ‘SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamertal roofs in the 
world. One-fourth the weight of slate, and will not 
break from any cause. Cannot blow off and are abso- 
utely tight. Send for descriptive circular and RE 
DUCED prices to 


ANCLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 Clift St. 7 New York. 


STATEN [ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishmeni. 
BRAN cB 438 190, away, wear: ‘pin se. w.¥. 


Rruite Lith St. Philadelphi 
Ss ade 
OFFICES | {iow Baitimes iseet 
Dye, poem, ond and Dofuieh Dress Geom, and Garments. 


Itimore St., Baltimore. 
of all fabrics and 


Ladi 
of the most siaborate sty styles, , Sh or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's C arments cleaned or dyed who 

Curtains, we dow- Shades. Table-Covers, Bicnuee, 
ete. cleaned or d yed. 

Employi whe. best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, i having <r | {anew 
every department of o 


romise the best results and unusually prompt ~ 4 





urn of goods. 
received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. ¥. 


CEORCE A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway (U p-Stairs), opp. Astor Piace, 
makes a specialty of furnishing 
City and Country Houses, French Flats, etc, 
WITH 
Artistic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 
Mirrors, Bedding, etc. 
on Liberal Terms, 








This combined action 


ives it wonderful * 
power to cure 


iseases. 


Because we allow these great organs to be- 
come cloggedor me and poisonous humors 
are therefore forced into the blood that should, 
be expelled naturally. 


Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches! 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation 
Why frightened ofer disordered Kidneys 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights! 
Use KIDNEY-WORT and rejoice in health} 
Itis put upi 1 n 
putupin a riney makes lo 4 eT i tin 


‘or those t! rote 
tar lt acts with equal efiicioney in er form 
(2 GETITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00. 
_WELLS, vo cena & co., Prop’s, 
lll send the 


Y 











UNEQUALED 


—For— 


ADDRESS 


Clough & Warren Organ Co., 









Volume Purity of Tone. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
(MAILED FREE.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 





& ‘CAPTIVATE = 

















Send for Price- Lists. 
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BEATTY’S Stes 18 useful stops, 
Gatalog. Fuee. ngton, N. J. 


$65. Pianos best u 
Address BEATTY, ue 














Butter - Knives, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., 


CLEOPATRA. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED x 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


BARSTOW’ S 
WROUCHT-IRON 
FURNASE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 
Reputation Established by Seven Years of 
Practical Test, 

Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 
Contains important improvements found in no 
other. Is permanently gas-tight. Has no over- 
heated radiating surfaces. Is economical and 
powerful, simple end durable. The material and 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 

trade. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 
Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 
Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 
Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. ¥ ¢ 
56 and 58 Union Street, Boston‘ 


Providence, R I. 


For Vew Terms for 1881 
see oct. ‘the 26. 


ooo FINK. 


Surine-Ondiie; etc., etc. 
Wallingford, Conn, 





“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 





49 Chambers Street, New York. 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC 


‘CMaALNALVd 
« ISINVAVT,, 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor witli be glad to réceive any 
practical hint», suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty interested. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
BY E. P. POWFL1., 


THE present year is the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of one of the most useful rural art asso- 
ciations of the country, that of Clinton, New 
York. It has had for its definite object to not 
only discuss practical questions, mainly per- 
taining to horticulture, but to keep a constant 
oversight of local needs and to supply them. 
For many years it has attended to the planting 
of shade trees and the removal of dead ones; 
until Clinton has become one of the most 
lovely villages in the state, about equally fa- 
mous for its schools and its trees. Each mem- 
ber contributed annually five dollars “‘ for the 
purpose of beautifying the grounds and road- 
sides of the village, replacing any decayed, 
broken, or otherwise undesirable trees, etc.: 
efforts being made always to enlist the owners 
of real estate on any Intended lines of im- 
provement to co-operate tothe greatest pos- 
sible extent with us in our plans. 

Among the founders and early members of 
this association I find the names of John Hast- 
ings, so well known throughout the state asa 
landscape gardener, and who died last fall at 
Ithaca, while engaged on the grounds of Mrs. 
Professor Fiske: Rey. A. D.- Gridley, whose 
pen contributed so often to the journals of 
horticulture; Professor Oren Root, to whom 
Hamilton College owes its admirable grounds ; 
Professor Theodore Dwight, the noted jurist ; 
Professor North, whose abundance of Attic 
salt never kills a tree; Charles Avery, the 
noted chemist and friend of Professor Morse ; 
Professor C. H. F. Peters, the astronomer: 
Professor Curtiss, afterward president of Knox 
College. But, above all, the society was indebt- 
ed for its inception to Rey. B. W. Dwight, the 
philologist, Professors Paine; the famous bot- 
anist, and Hall, the geolocist and chemist, 
were also active soon after the establishment. 
The society, however, enlisted very speedily 
the co-operation of all the best inhabitants of 
the village and vicinity. Root, Hastings, and 
Gridley were made curators of the college 
grounds, with funds to make them a worthy 
setting for the wonderful scenery of the 
Oriskany Valley. The society anon became a 
sort of town eo-operative association. If @ 
negligent householder had a dead shade-tree, It 


was unsafe for him to leave town t- <e*uang 
we Would be likely 
season; for on his 


to find thes , Maderly laid on its side anda 
a» «ey @lm In its place. -Unsightly fences were 
removed, at the suggestion of the committee : 
the stock law was enforced; hedges were 
planted and the art of trimming taught; 
every man’s yard received a hint, and public 
taste educated persistently in all ways. 

The attempt wes made to set 250 trees the 
first year—mainly of elm «nd linden and 
white ash, This effort was, I believe, nearly 
made a practical fact. Over cleven hundred 
vacancies were marked to be filled, and were 
in course of time mainly attended to. As a re- 
sult of early recommendations, the village now 
has streets wholly bordered with single vari- 
eties of trees, Especial watch was also kept 
on old and especially fine trees, to preserve 
them from being cut by brainless owners. To 
an extent this effort failed, for we have lost 
some of our choicest old landmarks. 

New trees and plants, as well asnew fruits, 
were introduced by the agency of the society, 
and mattera of an historical character pre- 
served from destruction Among the latter, 
for the care of which the town was specially 
indebted to the members of this association 
and the spirit bred by it, were the choicest 
seedlings from the extensive orchard plant- 
ings of Dominie Kirkland, missionary to the 
Oneida Indians and founder of Hamilton 
College. 

Meetings have been sustained regularly 
every month, up to the present time, the or- 
ganization having taken place in August, 
1865. Among the questions discussed [ find 
such as the following: History of Fruit Cul- 
ture in Clinton, Injurious Insects, Improve- 
ment of Country Houses, Cellars and their 
Effect on Health, Preservation of Fruits, The 
Village Park, Best Shade Trees for Streets, 
Shrubs and Trees for Small Lawns, Outhouses 
and their Proper Location, Home Libraries, 
Household Art, Transplanting and Care of 
Native Wild Flowers, Value of Manures, 
Graperies, Ice-houses, Alistorical Gardens, 
Road-making, About the Stock Law, Lawns 
and How to Keep Them, Rural Cemeteries, 
Climatology, Milk and its Products, Small 
Fruits and Recent Progress in Varieties, 
Moral Influence of Rural Art. 

The discussions are generally spreed out in 
full, including an abstract of the opening 
paper in the secretaries’s book and important 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


gentlemen dine together at six, and discuss 
afterward. 

Such societies are available everywhere and 
the advantages reaped by the villages is ines- 
timable. 

A quarter centennial celebration will be held 
in June of the present year, with Piofessor. 
Anson J. Upson, of Auburn Seminary, as sym- 
posiarch, Professor E. North as poet, and 
Professor B. W. Dwight as orator. A special 
invitation will be extended to friends of rural 
improvement throughout the country to be 
present. 

OLiIntos, N. Y. 


— se 
FARM-DRAINS AND FARM MIAS- 
MAS. 


Tue season is at hand when everybody who 
has not already done so should look after the 
drains that carry off the refuse water and 
slops from dwellings and outhouses. Where 
this refuse is now permitted to slowly find its 
way through uncovered troughs, extending 
only a few feet, to forma pestiferous sink- 
hole for the breeding of malarious diseases 
during warm weather, or to spread over the 
ground and trickle into the wells and cisterns, 
immediate action is necessary, The drains for 
slops of all kinds, when not constructed under- 
ground, which is the safest and in the long run 
the most economical way, should, at least, be 
covered and so arranged as to have a good fall 
and safe outlet. A little time and money ex- 
pended now will pay for itself many times over 
in the prevention of ills attendant on poisonous 
gases generated from badly-constructed drains 
and standing water. The various kinds of tile 
for drains carrying away slops and waste-water 
to pointe where they may be speedily evapo 
rated by wind and sun are durable, effectual, 
andcheap. Placed below the reach of frost. at 
a pitch to create a rapid flow, they will not be- 
come clogged and will last a life-time. When 
that prolifie canse of disease, a cress-pool, is 
employed, it should be far removed from the 
house, and the pipes leading to it well supplied 
with valves, to prevent the return of the gases 
The better plan is to convey all slops through 
tight pipes, connecting into the drain-tiles of 
the farm, when there are such, to be finally 
dissipated where they can result in no disas- 
trous effects. 

Cellars ought also to receive attention now, 
especially those in which fruit, vegetables, or 
roots have been stored, Rotten apples, pota- 
toes, and other vegetable decay shonid be re- 


purified by a sprinkling of dry air-slaked lime or 
other deodorizer, Wherever there is a source 
of miasma that can be removed, it ought, of 
When it is not 
practicable to remove the cause, its baleful 
effects may be mitigated with such deodorizers 
as sulphate of iron (copperas), chloride of lime, 
orcommon lime and ashes. Pig-pens, even when 
remote from one’s dwelling, as they always 
should be, cannot be kept too serupulously 
clean, and the use of absorbents, such as coarse 
litter and dry muck, to cover the excrement, 
will not only keep down pestiferous odors, but 
add to the compost-heap. — World, 
EE 


A CHEAP BARN. 


I was much pleased with the Agriculturial Fn- 
gineer’s article on economical farm buildings. 
I also think there are many thousands, yes, 
millions of dollars lost in too costly construc. 
tions. By a little more simplicity and economy 
in their construction, many dollars could be 
saved, and still retain an artistic appearance. 

A few years ago I contemplated building a 
large barn on the usual plan, 40 by 80 feet ; 
stone basement and 20-foot posts. After draw- 
ing 2 plan and making an estimate, I found 
that I would bave to wait a few years vet before 
I could afford to build it, as it would cost me at 
least $2,000, I, therefore, went to work to de- 
vise a plan by which I could provide shelter 
for my stock and hay at the least possible ex- 
pense, until I could afford to build the large 
barn, which resulted in my completing a plan 
jn which is combined neat appearance, simplic- 
ity, economy, and good shelter for stock and 
fodder 

The size of the building is 26 by 100 feet. 
The frame is made of poles from 8 to8 inches 
in diameter, the posts are 14 feet long, and 
stand on sills about a foot from the ground, 
the sills resting on large stones 


course, to be done at onee. 


It is boarded up 
at each end and seven feet on each side, seven 
feet above being left open for convenience in 
filling with hay. It shelters 140 sheep, 10 cows, 
and 40 ton of hay, and was built by. myself and 
three common farm-hands, at a cost of $100. I 
have used this building two winters, and expect 
it to last ten more, and pay for itself about five 
times in saving feed, ete. I do not have the 
least intention of ever building a barn that 
will cost $2,000; for I can build one on the 
above plan, with sawed frame, that will not 
cost over $300, and it will suit me better than 
the 40 by 80-foot barn first mentioned.—A. D, 
Horxrns, in ‘' Country Gentleman," 





How I raise early tomatoes. First we will 
suppose the plants have been properly frown. 
Iselect the warmest, driest, poorest, sandiest 
piece of land on the farm. I prefer a southern 
exposure. Furrow the ground quite deep, four 
feet apart both ways. In the corners put a 
heaping shovelful of fine compost or well- 
rotted barnyard manure. Drench the bed 
thoroughly before taking up the plants. If 
possible, take up a ball of earth with the roots 
of each as large as a pint bowl. Compact this 
ball by pressing it between the hands, and 
sprinkle before taking to the field. Handle 
carefully. With a garden-trowel make a hole 
in the center of the manure and down into the 
soil underneath it, mixing a little of the soil 
and compost together. Put the plant into this 
hole and press firmly around it. Draw on a 
little dirt and press firmly again, leaving a shal- 
low basin around the stem. Sprinkle a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of some good superphos- 
phate around the plant, but not in contact 
witL it, and water thoroughly. Draw on more 
dirt and fill up the furrows. When each plant 
has set all the fruit you wish to ripen, witha 
long, sharp carving-knife, go through the field, 
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matters published in the local paper. The EARLY TOMATOES. and elip the extreme ends of all the leading 


‘branches; I sometimes do this twice in the 
season.—G. -W., in ‘ Tribune.” 


JAPANESE SQUASH. 





A NEw squash has recently been introduced 
into this country from Japan. It is a very 
distinct variety in every particular, and has 
thus far proved a valuable acquisition to our 
list. It is of the turban class and grows of 
moderate, uniform size; stem very long and 
thin, woody and angular, set ina rather deep 
circular depression; surface deeply ribbed ; 
skin warted in its early stages: color dull 
orange green, dark when full ripe. The flesh 
is of the deepest orange hue and flavor most 
exquisite; dry, sweet, fine-grained, and has 
positively no fiber, a quality not found in any 
other variety. Another peculiarity of this val- 
uable variety is its thick, solid flesh, leaving 
very little room for pulp and having very few 
seeds, which are smal] and not so white and 
plump as those of the Hubbard. It is alsoa 
jate keeper, though not so late as the latter, 
not having such a hard and shell-like skin. 
For pies it cannot be surpassed.— Exchange. 





THE 8. R. NYE IMPROVED BAY STATE RAKE. 











. th 
rake ground por horse pow: foot-pressu’ 
in ple of pounds is needed. We rtrongiy advise who may be in need of a Sone Une -tonliamteseson 


only a cow 
to send to the above 


‘or circulars, describin: 





BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA cures pain in Man and 
Reast. For use externally and internally. 





WwW 
pectfully solicit the consignment of all finds of 
Country. Produce, Game, Poul , Butter, Eggs. 
Cheese, Fruits, Apples, Potatoes, Onions, etc., guaran- 
teeing prom pt re 


urns to all shippers. 





THE AMERICAN 


HORSE EXCHANGE 


(Limtrep), 
Broadway and 50th St., New York. 
DIRECTORS. 

C. W. GRISWOLD. President pro tem. 
W.K. VANDERBILT, * H. W. T. MALI 
JAMES KR. KEENE, JOHN H. DRAPER, 
AUGUST BELMONT, ‘A. W. SANFO 

PEABODY WETMORE E. LAMONTAG} 
WILLIAM JAY, 


F. SHERMAN 
HENRY DRAPER. 


Established for the p of selling Horses, New 
commis- 


and Second-hand Ca 


Auction sales & , ate P. 
The public and inten: 
call and examine the C "s ik. 


pany’s building 
‘ons ents for the auction and other sales are 
W. EASTON, General Manager. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





wire contains six times as m 


foot as any other, and is the only fence effi 
ctent inst small as it im It will 
not slip through the s and is the only barb wire 
that galv it fin which 

tly to its strength and durability wire 
is made on an entirely different principle from 


other, is amply scoured b . 
upon o patent-right. 
AMERICAN FENCING CO., 234 West 29th St., N. Y. 


EUREKA IRON ROOFING O0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





eth 





SEEN ARAN 


- CURRIER’S PATENT ROOFING, 
19 EAST sEconD ST., CINCINNATI. 


—_NEW,PLANTS!.,_ 
sifted OP gee 


sti: w.L. Hig Peras trade” 


address con 
testimonials speaking highly of ie efficiency, from various prominent farmers in different parts of the country. 
WHITMAN'S FOUND TY For Yoskies Win- 








It is Light and Durable. 





WORKS, Troy, N. 


PLANT-DUSTER. 
Just the thing for applying Dry Plaster and Paris Green mixed 


to Growing Potato Plants and for Dusting Corn and 


oughly as it is to walk over it leisurely. 
Manufactured and for Sa’e by THE TREY STAMPING 


other Plants with Plaster. 
With this machine it {s nearly as easy to dust a potato-patch thor-| >» 





Our New Catalogue and Price-List for 1881 is now 
ready. It contains the largest and finest selection 
the above plants in the United States. Many NOV- 
EL TIES, including many > 


BULBS AND PLANTS 
watch omnes be as 


AP PLANT 





; Gerani: te 
rbenas,4c.; or, 60 Plants, 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY. 
VALUA . 
. See our Mheral offers, tn 
CATALOGUE. FREER TO ALL—Write for it. Address 


For Vew Terms for 1881 





see page 26, 
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A SUPERB NEW STRAWBERRY. 
THE BIDWELL. oititeo triacs 


de yariety, reasonable ra’ Piants set in 
June yf ‘ear and a large 
capply of of ‘la iy, Also ~" singularly liberal liberal 


Catalogue fee Adress EL P. ROE, 


A GOOD SAW-MILL 
FOR $20 -t 


Our No. 1 Plantation Saw-Mill is d 
2 aR 8, 10,or 12 Horsepower Agric 


this power from 
1,500 TO 4,000 FEET 
of lumber can be cut in a day, a produet 25 to 50 
cent. greater than can be cut with any reciprocating 
saw-mill with the = lis - 





= pte 


wer. e mi are com 
plete except saw 1 | put = the cars in Cin- 
cinnati for the low som oF nd ted in 


Gotlers abaftine: BR. _.9 of all sizes, Engines, 
Illustrated circulars sent free. 
LANE & BODLEY Co., 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati. 0. 


ONWARD we 








splendid 





c 
ae 


ices. § 


a complete Treatise on the Rose, 70 bp. 

describes 500 newest and choicest ke a 
THe eens & k CONARD co. 
Rose Grow: est Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


ABTAD OP ALL COMPSTYNOH 


Over 95,000 Sold. 
"ne PALADELPAEY 










Lawn Mowe vs 


1 yles and Sizes for Hand. 
3 Sy = and Sizes for Horse. 

The “ PHILADELPHIA " was the first Side-Wheel 
Lawn Mower. New all other makers are ane Gyms to 
imitate it. There must be a good reason for t If 
experience is worth anythine, we should be able to 
keep it, as it always has been and is, 


THE BEST. 


Why buy imitations, when the genuine can be had 
for the same money ? > Examine our new 14-inch 
Yeiehing only 30 Ibs.! Examine ournew HORSE 

AWN SWEEPERS. Our machines are 
o ag A , for sale in your town. Hardware 
dealers have them. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE. 
Patentees and Manufacturers 
631 Market s¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 





KEMP’S 


MANURE-SPREADER, PULVERIZER, 
AND CART COMBINED. 





evenly all kinds of manure found on 
my Hy the he coarsest to the finest, including 
lime, ashes, muck, marl, cotton seed, and other like 
fertilizers, in any desired quantity y ber acre acre, wet Or 
dry, without manual labor, in one-tenth the time done 
tha ‘armer 


pe uneven way. Hence, J 
qua’ ity of work. Agents Wanted. 
irculars 
Manufactured by the KEMP & BURPEE Manufae 

turing Co., owners and mpanetnctessss for the United 

States, except New ay a and for Se! N. E. Rich 

ardson Manufacturing Worcester, M ass. 


KEMP & BURPEE M’F’G 00., 


Syracuse, N. Y- 


Send 














save your money, by 
L. Spring Tac Link. 
them, or send stam fon F 





SHER x" 
a Sole Owners an and pr = 4 »Pa 
THE CHAMPION 


WIND-MILL POWER. 
The Best in the World. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Gast—theel Shomels, 


ieee ae — lens, Kner, 
Garden Reker “Mowers Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements. Alse 


TRONMV BRIDGES 


(ARCH aND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUvUss). 


_ MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send fer Sampie Card of their Beautiful Colors, 


There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
oe Any Shade. 


N. B.’ ’‘—As there are imitations now on the market, see that above “TRADE 
MARK’ is on each package, and thereby get the “GENUINE RUBBER PAINT.’ 


FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND , NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


THE FRENTRESS STEEL 


BARB WIRE. 


Patented Dec, 14th, 19875. Reiasued May 2d, 1877. 





8end for Circulars. 
















Licensed and pro tected under all the bot 





micane ————— . 
REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, means carsabk =~ dched 





barb wire. 







W-$ 

The most popular Barb Fence Wire now offered im market, at prices 
which cannot be undersold. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


8T. LOUIS WIRE FENCE COMPANY, | THE FRENTRESS BARB WIRE FENCE aad | 


814 and 816 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. East Dubuque, Illinois. 
& Send for Price-liste and Circulars. 41 
Mention this Paper. 


en 2s ge 









$1 











Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure over” Cough, from the worst Con. 
semacien down to the slight tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred 























t Snever upsets the a Wi 

of our own t used in any other odietns I 
have carefully” ‘watched its effec on all ages from 
infan = 45 age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
tle. ade b by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 








JOHNSTON HARVESTER | CO., 
BROCK PORT, N, ¥. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


W. Washington Street ~ 
Bs Summit Street, ole edo ta 
and 2 Chiswell 2 Chiswell Street, sondon, Eng. 


EXCELSIOR 






a 
It to the best tn the 
Z AN Our M anteed. 
Rend for TMustrated Circular and Price List 
GHADBORN @ COLDWELL MFG, 00,, Newburgh,s.z. 





ALL COLORS 
READY 


cows, aseceas, CAT 


Sole Manufacturer, 
197 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
















HAS STOOD YEARS OF PIELD TESTS, 
BAUGH’S | 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, 


‘_~ a“ waNTAmED ST PER-PHOSPHATE 
FC 
pon $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 
“TAKE NO OTH#er. it, and, if he does not have tt, 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manuia. 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 












SECOND TO NONE 
Soluble Pastis (al 


Sale in 1865, - - 754 Tons. 
* 1880,44,700 “ 


This Fertilizer, which was at first sold almost entirely in the 









STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Grouhd Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York omce 1 159 Frout Street. 


‘actory, ark, 
tz Farmers and Dealers are invited to send fer 
Circular. 










Southern States, has of late years become s0 deservedly popular in 
the North, for the cultivation of all Farm Crops, that the Company 
have enlarged their works especially to supply the Northern de 
.. mand, and we are now in a position to fill orders promptly. Pam- 
phiets containing testimonials and other information furnished by 
our local agents or on application to 


CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


‘eee. SELLING AGENTS OF PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH MATIOMAL MIXED PAI, 


for immediate use and can be applied wren any, one. P+ Hart, State 





Treasurer poctioss 4 ultural Associati ae wr my ex 
over 20 years, I find the faint ee be SS better and ,— Ks 
he lead and oil paints. some shades, and a rule 


fit m = 
or estimating the quantity ‘ot Pate Paint desired ed beans any "oerinde, cont fren. by addressing 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT Co., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY S8T., N.Y. 
THE PLAN R. G 
ET J E. Gg agen 





Let all 
tools to study out our com ‘orse-Fioe, Cultivator, 
Gard 


eners 
‘nich 6 our Double- wheel "Hee “win will save of cost 
yourty bo exgastns the merte of our fine we 
len to read ‘Lame — 


has ev 
choaaly wi iat tb Firefly Hoe and Gard will sa paren gp 
them thom. 7 8. L ALLEN & CO.. 229 Market Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 











free. ; 
POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. — 





peo Te eeeAMEN. | SRN oo 
and THRESHERMEN. JOTMELLINY ere . to th 
Hie ales? Nag ears: | AI wet Sites! 
Engines (either Portable or Trac- as which is war 
tion, to use Ld threshing, Ox ne end is 
4 er” For Price —) Bll crops. 
mp QO ppc SCHILLING. Presiaent 
nop aes Pears vtoowal Go ALLIAN OHIO, 





















A Leading London Phy- 
sician Establishes an 
Office in New York fer 
the Cure of Epileptic 
Fits. . 
‘From Am. Journal a sromipine ine.) 
coeroie 0 ate of Lon © makes & spe- 
has, without ioubt, ‘treated und 
= Lt phy sician. i 
success has simply Geen a0 hoiies Shave Condes f 
cases of over qoore, standing success: — cured by 
him. He has pub a a valuable work on this disease, 
which he sends, with a la tle of his wond 
cure, free & Ta sulterer » ja 0 eae send their express 
and P..O. ne any One wishing @ a cure 
‘0 addreas D Dr as AB. MPSEROLE, 0. 96 John St., N.Y. 


CANCER 


Ganed 5 Dr. Kmasiey, who has treated 
. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 
Poor cured free. © eyes straightened ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula, i all diseases 
successfully treated. Sen | 
ley's Asthma Specie and nee remedien. Wrive for 


W.J. P KINGSLEY. 4. D.. Rome, } N.Y. 


¥ maaan 4 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Suco@enty to Meneely & Kimberly, Bers. Fourpens, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a ouperine = geslity of Bells, 


Special a attention grea to Chureh 
2" Catalogues sent free to parti 
















































































THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
eptaes im 1826. Bells for all purposes. War 


ranted ENERLY & CO., West Troy, N.Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 






































Wa Schools Fire NTED. "Gano Farms, or 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincieasti, O, 
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SPS, HALL, MLLER 0, 


14th Street, Cor. University Place, 


Union Square, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
Wm. Rogers’s Spoons, 
__ Forks, , and Knives. 


HORSMAN’S | 


CELEBRATED 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Sewp STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





E. 1. HORSMAN, 
Nos. 80 and 82 William Strest, New New York. 


WADE & COMMING, 


Cor. Eighth Ave. and 234d St., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


CLOTHING 


FOR 
MEN. BOYS, YOUTHS, AND CHILDREN. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING STYLES. 








FRONT END SE ENO 


‘BEST-IN THE WORLD: 





5 





by 8ST 
yAST PMRUIDERY WILK’ Nbc. per on. 
hi » + and Designs for 
A bag sg kings Mittens, Money 
Babies’ Caps and Bote Pa will be sent to any 
address on re« va of Bis Cer ome ‘Postage stamps re- 
N 


ceived as mone 
ERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


e THE BRAL 
400 Broadway,3. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


SAVE MONEY 
«ashionable Custom 
Clothing 


FROM 
NEW YORK, 


ELEGANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER 
$18, $20, and 825. 
ORERS SUITS, 
$20 to $25. 


TROUSERS, 
$5 to } to BB. 


WE SEND FREE Sam 
of Cloths and Suitings, and 
Fashion Plates, with full 
directions for onjoring 
Gents’ Clothing and Fur. 
nishing Goods, by mail, 
with fit and_ satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for sam® 
ples. Mention color and 

rice desired and give 
rial order to 


GEO. W. LOSS & SON, 


(Established 1852), 
Fashionable Clothiers, 
20 ant 7° Fulton &t., N. Y. 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, corner of 
Dartmouth St., Boston, U. 8. A. 


NOW OPEN TO THE TRAVELING PUBLIC, 








J. W. WOLCOTT Soemeciy Proprietor of The Bruns 
wick, has opened The Vendome, one of the most pala 
tial hotels fn the world 


An tllustrated and handsomely printed history and 
Gescription of Tue Vexrpomeand the famous Back 
Bay District, in which it is situated, will be sent free 
on applic ation to 


J. W. WOLCOTT, 
The Vendome, Boston, 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 








Der Poway Yards, Ornamental Fencing, etc. 
Send for Circular. 
WROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
New York Oftice, 422 Weat St. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TaRRANT’S SELTZER 
RIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 


| N 1D 1H on VAD) 
\ ny natural mineral waters is the fact that it 


"ee: r becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 

pst admirable preparation, not only for trav- 

» land apd sta, but for all who needa, 
esh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 

is always ready. 


We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets 
Berlin Coaches, Victories, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


tt” Fitted wish Killam’s Improved Spring 
asher Axles. 41 


ALL WORK ; ePRICTI. Yy FIRST-C LASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


> ESTERBROOKS TEs. 
<= 


un Sr, 
oa jo "te, 
Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


READY FOR USE. 


Are Strictly Pure Linseed Oil Paints, 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. 


Guaranteed to contain no Water or Benzine. If your dealer does not keep them, send to us 
direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. Inside and outside White. 


F. O. PIERCE & CO., 169 and 170 Fulton St., New York. 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & C0, 
PARA S OLS 
For Sale by the)Best Dealers. 































DEVLIN & CO. 


beg to announce that their 


SPRING STOCK 


Mens and Boys Clothing 


is now ready, and to direct your attention to the following Lines, 
which they offer as SPECIALTIES OF THE SEASON: 


BUSINESS SUITS, READY-MADE, 
$10, $12, $14, $16, $18, $20, $22, $24. 
BUSINESS SUITS, TO ORDER, 
$23, $25, $27, $30, $32. 


DEVLIN & CO., Broadway and Warren St. 











FREELY BUT CAREFULLY, 
U SFE : IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


PAINT PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 

wM. E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 

JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 











ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS pomp CEILINGS, 
The white is whi 
a bie, and Ranges te fat fia om is ¢ te Gnaeiaam, maCaiah ACANASHNS is valuable ds discovery. and a it weil will pay sa 
SEELEY BI BROS. , 7 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 


aranee Pte ated CO.,19 Federal St., Boston; AVERILL PAINT CO., 177 E. Jackson 
hicago, Ill.; AVERILL PLINTC 0-5 132 E. River St. Clevela ee ast 





St, Louis Office, 819 to 823 North 2d Street. 


ROBERT ‘Shor AKER & CO., Philadelphia; M. B. ‘CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





[May, 19, 1881. 


SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 





or 

eee tea KORMER & «0.» 
“weed Boe 
WHITE AND DECORATED 

reach China and English Parcel at Low Prices. 








Siiver-pla Dinner Knives, per doz............. 
Riso ALL HOUSEFU NISHNG GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates jurnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.O. Money Order. 


Van ¥ . 
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gene ESTEY ‘ORGAN through 
= its intrinsic merit has won by 

a wide popularity. It is univer- 
(jj sally known as combining sweet: |} \ 


noes and power of tone, skilled 
~~ we~nanem,. new 


| and elegant designs. 
J. *ESTEY & Co., Brattleboro. Vt. 








Ilustrated Gatainnins mailed free to all 
applicants. 





ECK 
% SO 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Standard of Ezqottence 
At —~ and Mainta: 
Endorsed by all th bee mee a im 
ayaas, om and tics for Tone, Teuc 
or Workmanship. 
Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 
CoLumnta BICYCLE. 
permanent, practical road ve- 
hile” with which a a can ride 
three as caslly’ as 





no come 
walk one. socio | prom: 
health and psength. Send Beene 
stamp for 24 Cal e, with 


ice-lists and f fa ana el 


—] 
\ Ae 
\Y Ay THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
938 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Warehouses: 
and nar Tohm St., New York, 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 








| 
the Universal Ex- 
er is nay, Astra in 


tition 16% i 








Best in the 
Y World fer 
Hand or 
Machine 
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